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Announcing ++ethe newest leather 
for winter weather — soft and flexible 


yet rugged and durable 


Doigles 


SHOES FOR MEN 


BEAVER GRAINS 


What more could you ask than smart-looking shoes 
that are durable and weatherproof though soft 
and lightweight? That’s just what you get in a pair 
of W. L. Douglas’ new Beaver Grain styles, created 


by imaginative designers from a new leather 
that truly is a triumph of the tanner’s art. Beaver 
Grains come in a variety of styles and colors—at a 


moderate Douglas price. See your near-by dealer. 


$895 ,, $1495 
most styles 


Style No. G5503—Wrapped 
welt. Leather sole, rubber heel. 
Also available in black. 


WL. Douglas Shoe Company, Nashville, Tennessee—a subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 
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I WON'T 


be a CLERK all my life 
~ =I don’t HAVE to! 


Of course you say you won’t. But you may be unless 
you do something about it. Hoping, wishing won’t 
get you a better job and more money—you must 
prepare for that step ahead. 

If you were an expert accountant right now, 


chances are you would find yourself in one of the 
highest-paid groups of all professional men and 
women. Surveys show that accountants earn more 
than many men in other major bus 

If you’ve been looking at the high incomes and good 


iness vocations. 


jobs enjoyed by thousands of men and women account- 
ants today—incomes ranging from $4,000 to $10,000 
and more per year—and envying them—why not launch 
such a career for yourself? 


DO YOU QUESTION YOUR OWN ABILITY? 
Then let us send you—without cost or obligation — 
the same Lesson Number One with which LaSalle has 


started several hundred thousand men and women to- 
ward successful accounting careers. We want you to see 


for yourself how this remarkable method, originated and 


perfected by LaSalle, makes Accountancy simple, inter- 


esting, practical and certain—how it leads you step-by- 
step to a complete mastery of Accounting—and on up to 
the coveted C.P.A. Certificate, if you so aspire. 

You don’t even need previous bookkeeping experi- 
ence, or to know a debit from a credit. Whether you 
h to qualify as an expert accountant, auditor, con- 
troller—you'll find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the 


exact plan to prepare you rapidly and inexpensively— 
hours at home—without los 


in your sp 
minute a d. 


ing even a 


from your present job. 


SO RIGHT NOW—TODAY 
If you are earnestly ambitious for rapid advancement 
in one of the highest paid profe: 
on the coupon below. We'll send you the 
free sample lesson—plus our 48-page 
book, “Accountancy the Profession That 
Pays,” outlining today’s career oppor- 
tunities and how you can qualify for 
them. A coupon like this has started 


sions—send your name 


and addr 


many thousands toward success as it 
can for you. MAIL IT TODAY! 


OVER 4,200 C.P.A.’S HAVE BEEN TRAINED 


BY THE LASALLE PROBLEM METHOD 


THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUN- 
DREDS OF THOUSANDS towards well- 
paid accounting careers—in business, 
government, and as C.P.A.'s and expert 
accountants. Even without previous | 
knowledge, progress is rapid— 
earning power climbs 

fast. This sam- 

ple lesson 

shows 

why. 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sam= 
ple lesson xo that you can 
prove to yourself that you 
c 


z' 
ance of LaSulle’s large stat 
of instructors. 
CHARTER MEMBER OF THE MAIL THE 
NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL COUPON—NOW 


LaSalle Extension University 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 11306HA 417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, a sample lesson in 
Accounting. . also. your 48-page illustrated book, “Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays.” 


Name.....++ 000000 2 = Age. 


Address... 


Gily, Zone, State. 
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New all-day grooming | 
for your hair... 
it’s greaseless! 


Just a few drops 
on your hair— 
and you're all set | 
for the day with 
lustrous,naturally 
neat hair . the 
“just - combed” 
look the gals like. 
Mennen Hair 
Creme has a sen- 
sational new formula for greaseless groom- 
ing. Contains lanolin for the scalp, and 
hexachlorophene to help control dandruff. 
Get a bottle today. 59¢ plus tax. 


WMENNEN 
HAIR CREME tren 
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Member of the Sport Sten's Group 


The records prove that in NASCAR Short Track 
events, °55 Chevrolets have rolled up almost 
twice as many points as their nearest competitor 
—really cooling the hot high-priced jobs and 
clobbering everything in their own price class. 


Why? 


Because the *55 Chevrolet V8 is a lot more than 
just a plain passenger car! There’s real sports car 
handling in the accuracy of its Ball-Race steering, 
the broad base of its outrigger rear springs, 
the road grip of its spherical-joint front suspen- 
sion. These things mean more fun for you behind 
the wheel—and safer, surer control wherever you 


CHEVROLET’S TAKING 
COMPETITION 
TO THE CLEANERS! 


drive. You pass, 


top, steer and take the turns 
with new confidence and security. 


Look at it from any angle and the 1955 Chevrolet 
V8 is a lot more ear than the low-price field has 
ever known before. It’s easy to see why the 
180-horsepower “Super Turbo-Fire”* version 
(with four-barrel carburetor, big manifold and 
dual exhausts) is setting the drag strips on fire. 


And when you consider the potential in that 
ultra-light, ultra-compact powerplant—well, bor- 
row one from your Chevrolet dealer and we 
won’t have to do any more talking; this V8 can 
speak for itself! 


*Optional at extra cost. 


[curvRoLrrf CHEVROLET DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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You'd better get in on the pay-as-you-go TV fight 


... The Eagles’ Suicide Seven, head-rackers all . . . 


Fly-shagging’s a business . . . The lowest-paid pitcher 


By BIFF BENNETT 


red-hot argument, whichever 

side you take, and nobody knows 
yet which way it will finally bounce. 
But whether you know it or not, 
you're right in the middle of the 
fight and you ought to talk up. If 
you don’t, you'll have nobody but 
yourself to blame once the issue is 
resolved. Public opinion is going to 
win this argument. 

Whatever you think, let the ball 
clubs and the sports promoters and 
the television networks, and espe- 
cially the Federal Communications 
Commission, know about it. Put the 
pressure where you think it belongs 


Piso eee television is a 


More and more, ballplayers are forsaking off-season barnstorming. 
They're going into business instead, like Johnny Antonelli (pointing). 


who opened a tire shop 


Rochester. At right, Hurricane Jackson is his 
old cheerful self since a few wins put him back among the boxing elite. 


and hit hard. What you have to say 
really matters. 

It will help, of course, to know 
what the fight is all about. What is 
pay-as-you-go TV? Roughly, it 
means a turnstile on your TV set, a 
box-office in your living room. The 
idea is that certain programs on 
closed circuits would be available 
only to viewers willing to pay for 
them. Viewers who don’t want to 
pay will be blacked out, probably 
through some method of scrambling 
the picture on your set. Three major 
pay-as-you-go systems have been 
proposed: Phonevision (a code 
number and dial unsecramble the 


picture), Skiatron (a card with a 
printed electronic circuit unseram- 
bles it), and Telemeter (a coin box 
attached to the set does it). 

The FCC, which regulates radio 
and TV, has accepted petitions from 
the sponsors of the new systems and 
has asked for comments from inter- 
ested parties. Whether’ you are for 
or against, the FCC wants to know. 

Sports promoters see pay-as-you- 
go TV as a gold mine. Walter 
O'Malley, president of the Dodgers, 
is one of its most outspoken advo- 
cates. “I’ve been with this since the 
beginning,” he says. “We were the 
first team to put our games on TV 
regularly. It was sustaining at first. 
The station told me they wouldn’t 
be able to keep us on when more 
sets were sold and networks were 
set up. In the early days, baseball 
was the greatest circulation or lis- 
tener builder TV had. 

“Fiver since I stated that I thought 
a 50 cent fee—our bleacher rate 
minus tax—would be fair, we've 
been getting encouraging mail from 
our fans. They seem to think it 
would be fair to pay for a two-and- 
a-half-hour show. 

“We have an attendance problem 
in Brooklyn with our small park. 
We're off from last year and that 
was way off from the year before. 
I’m not blaming television. I think 
other things, like the lack of ade- 
quate parking space, are more to 
blame. Some people think we get 


Paul Seligman 


zich on TV and don’t care about fill- 
ing the ball park, but nothing could 
be less true. Our income from radio, 
TV and attendance at Ebbets Field 
is less now than it was ten years 
ago because our expenses have in- 
creased. 

“I’m convinced subscription TV is 
the coming thing. It has to come just 
like color TV came. This is progress 
and you can’t stop it. The American 
public is used to paying a fee for a 
privilege. Look at tolls on highways 
and parking meters. There is no 
reason why they shouldn’t pay a fee 
to watch a ball game, and have their 
free programs, too. They have their 
choice of riding on a regular free 
highway or taking a thruway as a 
convenience. 

“Fans are very fair. We get letters 
saying we should televise only our 
away games. They don’t know that 
there’s no income to speak of for the 
club on those games, after the line 
charges and other expenses are 
paid.” 

O'Malley sees nothing wrong in 
combining commercial sponsorship 
with subscription TV, if it brings 
the cost down. “You ride on the sub- 
way,” O’Malley says, “and they have 
ads in every car but nobody com- 
plains. Every newspaper has ads. If 
the Department of Justice would 
let us, ’'d favor funneling some of 
the money from subscription TV 
down to the minors which really 
need it. I think the telecasts should 
be restricted to a club’s area of in- 
fluence. In our case, that would in- 
clude parts of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. Maybe a 
50- or 75-mile radius. This would 
vary geographically. Cities like St. 
Louis and Cincinnati should have a 
wider area because they have to 
draw more out-of-town fans. 

“The boxing people, in a sense, 
have already blazed the trail. On big 
fights, they black out the home sets 
and turn to theater TV. College 
football tried the same thing. With 
us, it would work. Say our night 
attendance averages 25,000. Maybe 
that brings us $50,000. Our TV peo- 
ple say we have an audience of a 
million for every night game. At 50 
cents a head, that would be $500,000 
if everybody paid. The visiting club 
would have to get a cut and it could 
be done easily since there would be 
an exact check on just how many 
people saw the game. I’m convinced 
that it must come. The problem is to 
hold the fort until it arrives.” 

The arguments against pay-as- 
you-go TV can be summed up in a 
few words—‘what can you sell us 
that we don’t already get for free?” 
Louis Hausman, a CBS vice-presi- 
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NAVY’S AMAZING 
NEW ARCTIC FABRIC 
NOW IN ALLEN-A 
THERMAL UNDERWEAR 


Warmth without bulk for all 
men and women who work or 
play in chilling temperatures 


The Navy needed a wonder- 
fabric—warm enough for far- 
below-zero weather. yet un- 
usually absorbent so it could 
be worn indoors or in mild 
weather without sweltering. And 100% 
laundry-foolproof. 


BW) Here’s the fabric they devel- 
bd oped—in well-made shirts and 
drawers especially designed 
for active men and women. 
ZA Now youcan shed extra layers 
of bulky. heavy outer clothing—dress lighter, 
haye more freedom. 


DRGES] This new fabric is made of 
i down-soft cotton (doesn’t 
), knitted in unique 
4 3-dimension pattern. Traps 
body-heat in thousands of tiny 
“pockets” for perfect insulation. Rigorously 
tested for warmth in arctic conditions. Can 
be machine-washed, tumble-dried. Won't 
shrink out of size or stretch out of shape. 


Ask for Allen-A thermal 
underwear at your favorite 
sporting goods or furnishing 
store, or write The Allen-A 
Co., Dept. 8, Piqua, Ohio. 


dent (the networks and motio: 
picture owners are against it), says: 
“With the exception of occasional 
heavyweight title fights, the TV 
sports fan gets a full serving of 
everything he wants for free. Why 
should he pay? The pay-as-you-go 
people say their system can bring 
you everything you want to see. But 
you're getting it now. Look at this 
ridiculous statement by Gen. John 
Reed Kilpatrick, former president 
of Madison Square Garden. The 
General says. ‘The type of show the 
public could be expected to pay for 
will always be limited; for example, 
boxing championships, the World 
Series, hockey playoffs, basketball 
championships, the Westminster 
Kennel Club show, the National 
Horse Show, the great indoor and 
outdoor track meets, the Olympic 
Games, big football games like 
Army-Navy and the post-season 
Bowl games, the Davis Cup and 
Forest Hills championships, the 
Derby, etc. 

“Who is he kidding? Everything 
but the heavyweight title fights, the 
Davis Cup and the Olympic Games, 
which haven’t been held in this 
country since TV got big, already is 
seen. And the Davis Cup matches 
were televised this year, the first 
time in a long while they weren’t 
played in Australia. I'd like to see 
the General bring in the Olympic 
games next year from Australia. 
That would be quite a feat. 

“How much do you think the 
sports fan will see for free if they 
put in subscription TV? Nothing. 
Any time a promoter can get more 
money on pay TV he'll switch. . . . 
There’s no argument that pay-as- 
you-go TV will help the promoters. 
They'll make more money. But I 
don’t think the fans are worrying 
about the poor promoter. The sub- 
scription people say let the fans de- 
cide. Don't let that fool you. Not the 
majority but a smal! portion of the 
fans will decide—those that can put 
up the cash. If one family out of five 
interested in sports pays, the pro- 
moters will make lots of money. But 
what about the four families that 
didn’t pay, or cotidn’t afford to? 
They'll have mvested a couple of 
hundred dollars in a television set 
and they won't be able to see any 
sports on it unless they can afford to 
run up a bill every night. Can you 
imagine what your bill for the sports 
events you see now for nothing 
would look like at the end of the 
month?” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS. says pay-as-you-go “would 
hijack the American public into 
paying for the privilege of looking 
at its own TV sets.” 

And what about the one-station 
cities where there would be no free 
programs at all while a pay-as-you- 
go show was on the one channel? 

A network sports director claimed 
that fans won't be able to pick their 
sports events, and that pay-as-you- 
go would also black out radio, some- 


thing that doesn’t often happen now. 
“Does the sports fan need pay-as- 
you-go?” he says. “Like a hole in 
the head.” 

What do you think about it? Bet- 
ter let them know, before they de- 
cide for you. 

e = 

ETTE SKOW, No. 3 candidate in 

our Campus Queen contest, is a 
gal of varied talents. She leads the 
Bucknell U. marching band, is a 
three-year veteran of the Bucknell 
girls all-star basketball team and 
plays volleyball, softball and hock- 
ey. Once, in a high school basketball 
game, she scored 32 of the 45 points 
racked up by her team. Her activi- 
ties at Bucknell don’t end with 
sports, however, Bette is a counsel- 
lor for freshman girls, is a member 
at the Student-Faculty Congress and 
women’s student government, was 
elected last spring as president of 
Mortar Board, the national leader- 
ship society, and has been on the 
Dean’s honor list every semester to 
date. She is a senior. 

Bette (her last name rhymes with 
snow), is from Springfield, Pa. She’s 
20 years old, has brown eyes and 
brown hair, and measures 35 inches 
at the bust, 25 inches around the 
waist and 36 inches at the hips. She 
is five feet seven inches tall and 
weighs 130 pounds. Intelligence, 
leadership, athletic ability and 
beauty—that’s Bette Skow of Buck- 


nell. 
* * ¢ 


HE Philadelphia Eagles, according 

to all form charts and most opin- 
ions, are the happy possessors of pro 
football’s most formidable defense. 
The starting defensive line, which 
accounts for most of the formida— 
bility, is called “The Suicide Seven.” 
We got to brooding over that nick- 
name not so long ago, and took a 
trip to Hershey, Pa., while the 
Eagles were still in training, to get 
an explanation for the colorful nick- 
name. 

First thing we learned was that 
The Suicide Seven is composed of 
seven terrifyingly healthy gentle- 
men: ends Tom Scott (6-2, 220) and 
Norm Willey (6-3, 235), tackles 
Jesse Richardson (6-2, 250) and 
Mike Jarmoluk (6-5, 260), middle 
guard Bucko Kilroy (6-2, 250), and 
linebackers Wayne Robinson (6-2, 
230) and Chuck Bednarik (6-3, 
230). Obviously, there had to be 
quite a bit of potatoes to go with all 
that meat, so for the real lowdown 
we got to Jim Trimble, the coach. 

Trimble is a graying, curly-haired 
authority with the build of a legiti- 
mate wrestler and the grim look of 
the taskmaster he is. He sat with us 
at lunch and toyed with a lettuce 
and tomato salad (pitifully inade- 
quate fuel for a man of his dimen~ 
sions, we thought) while he talked 
about The Suicide Seven. 

“Tt was after an exhibition game 
with the Los Angeles Rams last 
September 12. The Rams were be- 
ing touted then as having one of the 


» 


great offenses of all time. Well, 
our line held them to 41 yards rush- 
ing, and in the first half Van Brock- 
lin completed seven out of 18 passes. 
That night after the game we were 
kidding around, and our publicity 
man, Ed Hogan, said, ‘We ought to 
do something with that line.” So I 
said, ‘Why not call them The Suicide 
Seven?’ It stuck. 

“Tt fits, too. It’s really suicide to 
run against our guys. Our defensive 
linebackers are the best pair in the 
Jeague and so are our defensive ends. 
The funny part of it is that all 
Chuck Bednarik’s and Norm Willey’s 
ability is natural. And all of Wayne 
Robinson’s and Tom Seott’s is ac- 
quired. Willey and Bednarik have 
such fine bodies and such unerring 
instincts on defense that we don’t 
have to tell them a thing. We just 
tell them to show up for the game 
and take after that ball. But Robin- 
son and Scott, they had to learn. 
Robinson is our most dependable 
lineman, He'll call most of the de- 
fensive signals. And Scott is devel- 
oping fast. He wants to know ever: 
thing. He’s always asking questions. 
He’s got b-b eyes, actually lives the 
situation. When the game starts, he’s 
absolutely cruel. 

“Kilroy is 34 years old and he’s 
been with us 14 years and he’s still 
one of the greatest linemen I’ve ever 
watched, both from a physical and a 
durability angle. He’s got amazing 
strength and he never gets: hurt. 
When he goes out on the field, h 
a marked man, but he asks no quar- 
ter and gives none. He says, ‘I make 
sure I get in the fir: 

“Mike Jarmoluk is a giant. We al- 
ways felt he’d be the greatest if he 
pushed himself at all times. But he 
has to get himself up mentally. In 


key games he rises to the occasion. | ~ 
Jesse Richardson is a real plugger. a ji 
Once when he was a rookie he was | oN Wide yyury 
just standing around watching. I got ry Wi WMA 

real mad and told him, ‘Every time | 


alae 


the ball is snapped you move ten | (EG 
yards as hard as you can.’ About an | wily Ny MY 
hour later I noticed this guy moving | ae st Ae > 


on the sidelines with the play. I said, | 
‘Who the hell is that?’ It was Rich- | 


ardson. He was still moving ten 
yards with every play, even after 
he’d been replaced. He doesn’t have 


much finesse but he’s a pillar of 


strength.” 

Tt remained for Wayne Robinson 
to sum up the secret of The Suicide 
Seven’s lusty success. We asked him 
what it was he enjoyed most about 
pro football. His reply: “Racking 
heads.” 


OAs 

T WASN'T a lack of pride that 

made us pass our ninth birthday 
(in September) unnoticed. Nine 
years of continuous publication is a 
respectable feat in any segment of 
the hazardous magazine industry, 
and particularly so in the sports di- 
, where we were the 
and are now the oldest member. 
At our tenth anniversary next Sep- 
tember we intend to acknowledge 
our record of longevity with appro- 
priate noise-making, But we thought 


it would be a fitting start to our | 


tenth year if we published (in book 
form) a collection of the best sto- 
ries from Sport. The book. entitled 
‘A Treasury of Sport Stories (Barth- 
olomew House, $3), is published this 
month, and we think it is an enter- 
taining as well as notable contribu- 
tion to the library of sportswriting. 
Edited by the boss, Ed Fitzgerald, it 
is loaded with the great names of 
sportswriting (Grantland Rice, Red 


Golf stars and long-time friends, Craig Wood and Claude Harmon are in business to- 
gether, selling Fords in New Rochelle. Their luck charm is an antique Ford model. | 
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University of 
Hugh has 
proved himself to be the most rugged 
hull-eartier in the National Foothall 
weague, How he does it makes good 
football reading in December Spon. 
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on think of college football, 
of a lot more than just 
the unfolding of the play on the field. 
You can’t help at the same time think 
of the houseparties the night before, 
the pretty girls w their bright 


yellow chrysanthemums, the signs 
hanging from the fraternity-house 
windows, the cheerleaders 


nd the 
ng bands and the drum-major- 
- You'll feel as though you're 
n the middle of the whole 
ng when you see photographer 
rvin Newman's wonderful “Foot- 
ball Weekend” spread 

Ithaca, N, Y., the weel 
nell-Dartmouth collision. 
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ANOTHER chapter i 
histories of the t 
and the best by far—gives the whole 
story of The Heavyweights. From John 
L. to Rocky from Brockton, here 
is the w ichest title of them all 
ed from fighter to fighter. 
With full-color paintings of the greats. 


* * * 


DLUS A Dozen Other Top Features 
and the regular Srorr departments! 


Smith, Quentin Reynolds, John 
Lardner, Frank Graham, Joe Wil- 
liams, Paul Gallico, Jimmy Cannon, 
Dan Parker, John Kieran, Budd 
Schulberg, Tom Meany, Joe Palmer, 
W. C. Heinz, Al Stump) and the 
great names of sports (Leo Duro- 
cher, Joe Louis, Ben Hogan, Bob 
Feller, Rocky Graziano, Ted Wil- 
liams, Eddie Shore, Willie Mays, 
Doak Walker, Bummy Davis, Hap- 
py Chandler, Knute Rockne, Paavo 
Nurmi, Pancho Gonzales, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander). You can be 
sure that a considerable number of 
your all-time Spor’ favorites are 
among the book’s 31 stories, 
4 * 

VER wonder what happens to a 

baseball when it gets hit out of 
a major-league park? If it is Ebbets 
Field, you can bet the ball will be 
caught by an alert “shagger”’ and 
sold for a dollar or two. 

In Brooklyn a shagger is a male, 
ranging in age from eight on up, 
who wea neakers and an old 
glove and listens to the game over a 
portable radio so he'll know where 
the ball is heading. There are two 
categories of shaggers in Brooklyn, 
the long-drivers and the foul-back- 
ers. The long-drivers operate along 
Bedford Avenue, behind the right- 
field fence, and have some interest 
in batting prowess. Nobody camps 
behind the left-field stands beca 
ho batter ever drives one that f 
The foul-backers hang around the 
Ebbets Field rotunda (the main en- 
trance behind home plate), ready 
to dash down Sullivan Place if the 
foul ball is clearing the roof on the 
first-ba: ide, or down Cedar Place 
if the ball is over the third-base roof. 

The foul-backers don’t use gloves. 
They ‘ound the hot dog 
from the rotunda, each 
radio operating at full 

ast. soon as they hear Vin 
Scully or Al Helfer announce a high 
foul going over the roof, they take 
off in a wild sprint. Most of the balls: 
that make the roof, they report, 
bounce off and onto the street. Once, 
one of the foul-back shaggers tele- 
phoned Scully and asked if, on high 
fouls over the stands, he could 
broadeast as quickly as possible 
whether the ball was to the left or 
right of home plate, This would give 
them a head start, without which 
there is often a wild scramble for 
the ball. The youngsters also com- 
plained that Andre Baruch, the third 
of the Dodger broadcasters, often 
neglects to note whether the ball is 
on the roof. He only says that the 
ball is fouled back, and when it 
comes tumbling down to the street, 
the shaggers are unprepared. 

The long-drive shaggers are a 
more proficient crowd. When a left- 
handed batter is up, they station 
themselves where his power dic- 
tates. For instance, if Duke Snider 
is up, the shaggers stand near the 
Young Motors Corporation store- 
front just behind the scoreboard on 
Bedford Avenue. All good shaggers 
know that Duke's power is mostly 


to right-center. But Stan Musial of 
the Cardinals is a Dodger Service 
Station man, closer to the right-field 
line. When he’s up, the ballhawks 
race to the rear of the service sta- 
tion. 

During weekday games there are 
about a dozen shaggers on the job on 
Bedford Avenue. For Sunday and 
night games, however, the number 
rises sharply, often to almost a hun- 
dred. Since an average of 10 to 15 
balls are hit over the right-field wall 
during one batting practice and ball 
game, the quick shagger expects to 
bring down at least one ball per 
weekday, and have a scramble on 
Sunday. Shaggers report that the 
lights bother them a bit at night 
games but they usually can spot the 
ball as it clears the fence, 

Although most shaggers are 
schoolboys, there are a few grown 
men who participate just to try their 
luck. Like “Eagle Eye” Jigger Statz, 
nicknamed for the old ballplayer, 
who works in a fruit market outside 
the field and spends his two-hour 
lunch period in sneakers and glove. 
He's the champion of all the shag- 
gers, boasting a nine-ball fielding 
record for a single game. Between 
sprints for long drives, he likes to 
display a crooked finger, broken by 
a Duke Snider homer. 

When a ball cle: the right-field 
wall, chaos reigns on Bedford Ave- 
nue. Pedestrians and motorists on 
the heavily-trafficked thoroughfare 
hasten out of the way, more to es- 
cape the enthusiastic shaggers than 
the ball. Despite the shaggers, Young 
Motors, with four large plate glass 
windows to worry about, expect 
them to get broken at least imes 
a year, and have the neon tubes in 
their sign damaged about two dozen 
times. The company doesn't even 
bother printing anything on the 
windows. The glass is always clear 
and new looking. 

Because if, is smaller, the Dodger 
Service Station has had only one 
wind broken in five years, but 
the ¢: parked in and behind it are 
good targets, as both Snider and Roy 
Campanella can testify. Last year 
their cars, parked in the station, 
were hit by homers. 


Re. STRADER, coaching the San 
Francisco 49ers, supplies this 
footnote to the saga of Eddie Erdelatz 
(see page 52). It concerns the win- 
ning touchdown Eddie scored 
against Fordham in 34, a touchdown 
that nearly cost him his life when a 
bad infection developed in the leg 
injury he received on the play. Red 
remembers it this way: “We had a 
fourth down on Fordham’s 35-yard 
line with something like ten or 15 
yards to go. The time was running 
out and we needed to complete a 
long pass or get the first down some 
way. We had a fine passer then 
named Harry (The Horse) Mattos 
and he teamed nicely with Erdelatz. 
On this play, Eddie managed to get 
down in one corner of the end zone 
and he made a spectacular catch of 


a high pass from Mattos. There was 
considerable doubt whether he was 
in bounds but a field judge was right 
there with him. As soon as Eddie 
caught the ball, he unintentionally 
bumped into the official and knocked 
him cold. 

“Slip Madigan was off the bench 
and yelling at our team doctor, Dr. 
Bannon, “Doe, get down there quick!’ 
I ran down to the end of the field 
with Slip and the doctor and 
watched while they gave the uncon- 
scious official smelling salts. Pret 
soon he stirred a little and the first 
thing he said was: ‘It’s a 
t-t-t-touchdown,’ His voice was 
weak and Slip hollered: ‘Bring him 
to, Doe! For God’s sake, bring him 
tol’ 

The doctor did bring him to and 
St. Mary’s did win it on Eddie’s 
eatch. Final score: 14-9. 

* . # 


|} MMETT WATSON of the Seattle 

Post-Intelligencer,afrequent con- 
tributor to Sport, ha among hi 
many fine attributes 
er a particular talent for uncovering 
the offbeat story, Typical is the tale 
of Calvin Coolidge MecLish, the low- 
est-paid starting pitcher ever to 
work in the major leagues. Here's 
the way Watson tells the story: 

Maybe in the real old days there 
were players who made less than 
McLish. But nobody bought any 
less with his salary than Cal, since 
he drew it in 1944, in the early era 
of skyrocketing prices, This was the 
time when Branch Rickey, then at 
Brooklyn, was signing up bushelfuls 
of kids. One of Rickey’s scouts di: 
covered McLish deep in the Oki: 
homa territory and gave the 18- 
year-old boy $1,500 to sign. 

Being able-bodied and patriotic, 
Calvin Coolidge (he pitched this 
nm for San Diego) expected to 
the Army within a matter of 
days. He was interested mainly in 
the $1,500 bon which he turned 
over to his parents. The point here 
is that Cal didn’t care how much 
Brooklyn paid him in salary, since 
he expected to land in khaki, where 
all salaries are pretty much stand- 
ardized. 

He signed for $150 a month. 

Something happened, meanwhile, 
to delay his draft call, so Rickey sent 
Cal a train ticket and told him to 
report to Brooklyn. The Dodgers 
were being managed by Leo Du- 
rocher and coached by Chuck Dres- 
sen then, and the roster was full of 
teenagers and 4-Fs. One day, at 
Pittsburgh, Durocher tossed McLish 
a ball and said, “You're the starting 
pitcher.” 

Cal started and lost close. Back in 
New York, he started again and lost 
close, to Cincinnati. Then he started 
a game and won, against Pittsburgh. 
Then he whipped the Braves handi- 
ly, and he was a regular starting 
pitcher in the majors. For $150 a 
month he was beating guys making 
$20,000 a year. 

“Your next start, kid, is tomorrow 
against the Phillies,” said coach 


Dressen. “You should be able io 


handle "em easy. Us, me and Leo, | 


we're very proud of the work you 
been doing.” 


“Thanks, Mr. Dressen,” said Cal. | 


“One more thing,” said Chuck. 
“Tonight, go out and buy yourself 
the biggest steak in town. Puts lots 
of butter on it and . 

“Steak?” gasped " McLish, as 
though tapping his memory. “But- 
ter? On what tm getting I can’t 
afford hamburger.’ 

“How much do you make?” 

“Hunnert and fifty.” 


“You can’t eat on a hunnert and | 


fifty a week?” demanded Dressen. 


“Where do you squander your 
dough?” 
“A month,” said MeLish, 


Dressen turned pale and grasped 
the nearest support. In a moment he 
had cornered manager Durocher, 
whose tastes run to Beverly Hills 
bungalows and 
swimming pools. 
Ridiculous,” snorted 
“Nobody can live on $150 a month.” 

“That’s what McLish sa; re- 
ported Dressen, “and he ought to 
know.” 

Subsequent progress was rapid. 
McLish was called before Rickey 
and promptly awarded a new con- 
tract, calling for four times his $150. 
He beat the Phillies, too. 

A short time later, Cal was called 
into the Army. There was no mis- 
take about his pay there. 

where * 

NCIDENTAL statistics on the Air 

Force Academy, whose first class 
of 300 well-scrubbed fledglings w 
vorn in last summer. The cadets 


Durocher. 


average about 18 years, five feet ten | 


inches, and 160 pounds. Some 136 of 
them are members of the National 
Honor Society or hold similar scho- 


letters in one or more sports in high 


school. (That’s 60 per cent of the 
class.) Twenty-nine were Boys 
State Delegates (outstanding youths 
honored by the American Legion). 
Twenty-eight were members of the 
Civil Air Patrol. 

These figures should suggest 
something of the quality of recruit 
ing at the new Academy. But there 
are other evidences, as Maryland 
can testify. Charley May, an out- 
standing fullback at Carroll High 
School in Washington, D. C., was 
considered all signed up by Mary- 
land this fall—the Terrapins are no 
slouches, either—particularly since 
Charley is the son of a former 
Maryland athlete. But as the Air 
Force football squad worked out for 
its athletic debut in a frosh game 
with Denver U. on October 8, May 
was counted among the candidates. 

The fly-boys are determined to 
run a major sports program, pat- 
terned, they say, after those at West 
Point and Annapolis. apparently, 
they're off toa good start. —B.B 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE GIANTS? 


Giant fans, still dazed by their ball club’s spectacular collapse, 


want to know what went wrong. We've tried to find out by asking 


everybody from Horace Stoneham down to the visiting team’s batboy 


reported: “Beaten, battered and 

already behind by 174% games, 
the Giants today sold their No. 1 
money pitcher, Sal Maglie, indicat- 
ing, in the words of one jubilant 
Dodger veteran, ‘They’ve thrown in 
the towel!’” 

Even weeks before this, however, 
ordinary fans everywhere, sensitive 
to the ups and downs of baseball 
fortunes, had been asking what had 
happened to the Giants, so proud 
and mighty one short year ago and 
now impotent and deflated. Eager 
to find out the answer to the ques- 
tion, SporT conducted an informal 
survey that included not only mem- 
bers of the Giant family but key 
personnel of the other seven clubs— 
for, in part at least, they had trig- 
gered the explosion. 

When the question was put to 
them, some, like outspoken Jackie 
Robinson of the Dodgers and John- 
ny Temple of the Reds, claimed that 
the Giants’ spirit was poor this 
year, especially when compared 
with the bursting enthusiasm and 
confidence of 1954. Others, like Stan 
Musial, said Brooklyn’s spectacular 
spurt at the start of the season “took 
all the starch out of the Giants.” 
Cub manager Stan Hack felt, as did 
others, that the Giants’ sudden skid 
could be traced chiefly to the failure 


(): July 31, 1955, the newspapers 


By MILTON RICHMAN 


of their bullpen pitchers to “shut the 
door” on the opposition as effec- 
tively as they had done in 1954. 
Birdie Tebbetts of Cincinnati ex- 
plained it all as “a perfect illustr: 
tion of baseball momentum,’ 
meaning that last year the Giants 
were hot and got hotter and this 
year they were cold and got colder. 

Some singled out the Giant pinch- 
hitters as primarily responsible for 
the difference, but Dusty Rhodes. 
one of them, staunchly insisted it 
wasn’t entirely their fault. Jim 
Hearn, one of the very few Giants 
who enjoyed a better season this 
year than last, said that most peo- 
ple had expected too much from a 
club that “actually wasn’t that 
strong.” Warren Spahn, the veteran 
Milwaukee southpaw, pretty well 
summed it up by saying, “The 
Giants simply found out they 
couldn’t pull a rabbit out of the hat 
two years in a row.” 

Sportswriter Jim McCulley, who 
covered the club day in and day out 
for the New York Daily News, laid 
the blame partly on the Giant play- 
ers and partly on manager Leo 
Durocher. “The only time the Giants 
managed to work up any real en- 
thusiasm or inspiration was when 
they played the Dodgers,” McCulley 
said. “But against the other six 
clubs, they merely went through the 


motions. Some of that complacency 
may have rubbed off on the man- 
ager. Anyway, to me he didn’t look 
as sharp when it came to making 
moves this year as he was last year.” 

Probably no one heard the ques- 
tion—‘‘What happened to the 
Giants?”—more often than Duro- 
cher, the man who led them on the 
dizzy round trip up and down. It’s 
no wonder he took a deep breath 
before he finally agreed to answer 
the question shortly before the end 
of the season. 

“J didn’t count ’em,” Leo began, 
“but I’m sure a zillion guys asked 
me what happened. I don’t think it 
takes a genius to figure out what 
happened to us. Look at it this way. 
We have a man on first, a man on 
second or a man on third this year. 
Who's going to drive that man in? 
No one! Last year, everyone on the 
club knocked him in. Now that we 
haven’t done anything at the plate, 
let’s go out in the field. Okay, we 
suddenly need a great play. No one’s 
here to make it. Last year we had 
a lot of guys to make it. This year 
either one guy louses it up or an- 
other guy does. And if neither of 
them do, then Ido. You can blame 
me as much as anyone else. I de- 
serve it.” 

Durocher refused to condemn any 
of his players, but in talking of the 


Giants’ tumble, he mentioned two 
names. “Anyone who says Willie 
Mays didn’t play as good ball for us 
this year as he did last simply 
doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. If anything, Willie was a 
better player this year.” The other 
player Leo referred to was knuckle- 
baller Hoyt Wilhelm, who was the 
last word in relief pitching with a 
12-4 record and a 2.11 earned-run 
average in 1954, but didn’t begin to 
anvroach those figures in *55. “IT 
cidn’t need any record book to see 
the difference in Wilhelm,” Duro- 
cher said, and let it go at that. 

No matter what his critics say of 
hém, they can’t deny that Durocher 
geve full credit for the Giants’ suc- 
cess in 1954 to the players them- 
selves and shouldered the bulk of 
the blame for the club’s flop this 
vear. He might be interested to 
know what his players think. 

“Baseball-wise, Leo is the best 
manager alive,” insists Dusty 
Rhodes, the pinch-hitting hero of 
1954. “How can anyone say it’s his 
fault what happened to us this year? 
Yeah, I know a lotta people are 
blaming me and the other pinch- 
hitters on the club, too. Sure, Pll 
admit the pinch-hitting wasn’t what 
it was last year, but it wasn’t as bad 
as most people say. They expected 
me to hit a home run every time I 
went up there. If I didn’t, I was a 
bum. Well, that’s j a bunch of 
seaweed! You can’t figure baseball 
that way. No man is gonna hit a 
home run every time up, I don’t 
care who he is.” 

The Giant front office, which came 
in for a fair share of criticism dur- 
ing the course of the season, was 
asked what, now that it has the ad- 
vantage of hindsight, the manage- 
ment should have done to forestall 
the flop. The answer came from 
Chub Feeney, the Giants’ vice- 
president and official spokesman. 
(Horace Stoneham, the owner, 
doesn’t break out of his shell of si- 
lence in failure or success.) It’s 
always easy to second-guess your- 
self,” Feeney said, ‘but nobody here 
will second-guess what happened 
this season. Nobody could tell that 
Trvin wouldn't come back like the 
Irvin ofvold. Or that Johnny An- 


tonelli wouldn’t repeat on last sea- 
son.” 

Many baseball writers take issue 
with this. Some insisted before the 
season began that Irvin had already 
shown signs of withering. Monte hit 
.262 in 1954 in 135 games, was reg- 
ularly lifted for a pinch-hitter, 
looked slow in the outfield, and 
batted in only 64 runs. Dusty 
Rhodes became the hero of the 1954 
World Series primarily because it 
was Durocher's considered opinion 
that Irvin was not the man to have 
up there in the clutch. Nor was it 
accidental that Durocher stayed 
with outfield prospects Bob Lennon 
and Eric Rodin as long as he did 
this spring. He wanted a starting 
leftfielder, and he wasn’t thinking 
of Irvin. 

One of the charges leveled against 
the Giant front office is that it de- 
cided to stand pat for 1955, and that 
it was inevitable that such compla- 
cency would eventually show up on 
the ball field. In pre-season esti- 
mates, it was decided that the Giants 
needed another starting pitcher 
(Larry Jansen, coming out of a one- 
year retirement, was not to be the 
man), a hitting catcher and insur- 
ance for Davey Williams’ bad back. 
When no trades developed and the 
Giants plodded slowly through the 
spring months of the campaign, 
writers began taking pot shots at 
Stoneham and his advisers for sit- 
ting on their hands and pocket 
books. 

“We tried to trade,” Feeney said, 
“especially for a pitcher. But we 
couldn’t make it. We feit that our 
club was just now maturing. Look 
at the ages of our players. It was 
logical to assume that, for the most 
part, they’d be getting better. But 
they didn’t come up to expecta- 
tions.” 

There were frequent reports dur- 
ing the season that Durocher and 
Stoneham were feuding, that Leo 
was upset about Horace’s stand-pat 
policy, that he wanted help and 
wasn't getting it. Feeney was asked 
to speak for Stoneham on these re- 
ports. “The fact is that we brought 
up Gail Harris and Ramon Monzant 
from a Minneapolis club that 
couldn’t spare them, when we saw 


SOME OF THE THINGS THAT HAPPENED TO THE GIANTS: 


June 3——Champions' lineup shuffled; Gail Harris called up to play first, Lockman sent to outfield. 
June 19——Slumping Willie Moys benched for first time in career. 
June 24——Monte Irvin sold outright to Minneapolis in American Association. 


duly 5— 


jants in fifth place, 18 games behind league-leading Dod: 


July 21——Catcher Wes Westrum fractures ring finger of right herd. 
July 29——Johnny Antonelli loses his 13th game against 9 victorias. 
July 31—Sol Maglie waived out of National League, sold to Cleveland 


August 4——Dayey Williams, suffering from spinol arthritis, 
advised by Mayo Clinic physicians to quit baseball. 


August 6——Hoyt Wilhelm gives up nine runs, 11 hits in 
614 innings of relief work as Giants lose to Reds, 13-4. 


August 15—Ceptcin Alvin Dark out of lineup 
indefinitely with cracked rib. 


September 3——Mgr. Durocher suspends pitcher Antonelli for insubordination. 


we would need some help. No, there 
were no real differences between 
Leo and Stoneham.” But it is signfi- 
cant that no member of the Giant 
front office was willing to make a 
flat denial of the reported feud. The 
general climate of opinion was that 
the manager and his boss didn’t 
agree 100 per cent (“nobody does”) 
but that the two of them enjoyed 
general agreement. 

The one comment that Stoneham 
himself was willing to make was: “I 
certainly had no differences with 
Leo.” 

Durocher, when asked to comment 
on the alleged controversy, said: 
“Horace is the greatest boss in the 
world to work for. I have an un- 
limited expense account. He is an 
understanding owner. We always 
talk things over, and we reach an 
understanding.” 

What, the Giants were asked, do 
they intend to do for next year after 
the bitter experience of 1955? 

“We will definitely be in the trade 
market,” Feeney said. “We feel we 
will get help from Minneapolis and 
Dallas, both of whom have been 
leading their leagues most of the 
season. Another bright spot, of 
course, is that Daryl Spencer will 
be coming out of service before 
spring training.” The Giant key to 
trade talks this winter will be a 
search for pitching and catching 
help. 

When did the Giant tumble begin? 
What things caused it? The Giants 
wouldn’t say. But others in the NL. 
had ideas to offer. It was during 
the early part of the season, says 
Jackie Robinson, that he began to 
suspect “they weren't the same 
Giants of the year before. We were 
playing them at Ebbets Field and 
they were behind in the late in- 
nings,”” Robinson recalled. “I hap- 
pened to look over in their dugout 
and was amazed at how matter-of- 
factly Leo seemed to be taking it. 
Something was lacking in the 
Giants’ desire all season long. In 
1954, they developed the feeling 
they couldn’t be beat. They didn’t 
have that feeling at all this year 
and you could tell when you played 
against them.” 

Johnny Temple, the peppery 
second-baseman of the Reds, agreed 
whole-heartedly with Robinson. 
“The spirit on the Giant ball club 
this year wasn’t anywhere near 
what it was in °54,” Temple said. 
“You could notice it on practically 
all of their players except Alvin 
Dark. There were no ups and downs 
with him. He’s a real ballplayer’s 
ballplayer for my money. The others 
on the club didn’t measure up to 
him, though.” 

Many National Leaguers felt the 
Giants weren't as “hungry” for that 
first-place money this season as they 
were a year ago when they as- 
tounded the baseball world with 
repeated late-inning rallies that 
turned defeat into victory. “Every 
time the Giants would get a break 
last year, they’d take advantage of 
it in a hurry,” pointed out third- 
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baseman Ransom Jackson of the 
Cubs. “This year, they got some of 
those same breaks but didn’t capi- 
talize on them. There’s one game 
we played them in 1954 which 
stands out in my mind. Warren 
Hacker had *em 2-1 with one out 
in the ninth, Someone on the Giants, 
I forget who it was, hit a ball to my 
right. I backhanded the ball but my 
throw pulled Steve Bilko off the 
bag. Hacker got the next guy but 
Whitey Lockman hit a homer to 
win the game. They weren’t pulling 
those Frank Merriwell finishes this 
year.” 

Opposing players agreed almost 
unanimously that the Giants’ biggest 
disappointment was southpaw John- 
ny Antonelli, who won 21 games for 
them in 1954 but lost his winning 
touch over the winter and was 
seldom able to find it this year, A 
tipoff on Antonelli’s showing was 
that he led the league with six 
shutouts a year ago but went until 
August 2 this year before he was 
able to register his first, against the 
Cardinals. 

Ex-Giant Johnny Mize, who did 
pre-game and post-game radio com- 
mentary at the Polo Grounds all 
season, said that Antonelli was no 
more culpable than righthander 
Ruben Gomez, who also enjoyed a 
far better year in 1954, “Gomez 
didn’t start winning until the Giants 
were 12 or 13 games back.” Mize 
said, “and even then he didn’t set 
the world on fire.” 

While the majority of National 
Leaguers felt that Hoyt Wilhelm, 
among all their relief pitchers, let 
down the Giants the most, center- 
fielder Gus Bell of the Reds dis- 
agreed. 

“T thought it was more noticeable 
with Mary Grissom than with 
Wilhelm,” Bell said. “His screwball 
wasn’t as good as it was a year ago. 
Last year he was hitting that out- 
side corner regularly with his 
screwball and then coming back 
with his fast ball. Neither of them 
were up to par this year.” 

Bell also thought the Giants as a 
team just ran out of gas; his mana- 
ger, Birdie Tebbetts, claims they 
ran out of momentum, ‘Momentum 
may be a little bit difficult to de- 
scribe in a baseball sense,” says the 
analytical Tebbetts, “but every ball 
club knows what it is because it 
has experienced it at one time or 
another, Baseball momentum is a 
thing like Wilhelm getting his only 
hit of the year in a key spot during 
1954... . The Giants were in mo- 
mentum then... This year it was 
the Dodgers who were in momen- 
tum. They bring up a couple of un- 
tried kids like Don Bessent and 
Roger Craig, stick ’em in a double+ 
header and come out with a pair 
of victories . . . It’s getting a bloop 
hit when you need a bloop hit, get- 
ting a_sreat play when you need 
one. When you're riding with that 
momentum, you know it and it’s an 
exhilarating feeling, something like 
the Giants experienced last year. But 


when it works against you—like 
it did against the Giants this year— 
all you can do is keep trying and 
hope that the law of averages will 
even things up in the long run.” 

Putting together two “momen- 
tum” years is a tough task for a 
variety of reasons, according to 
Giant righthander Jim Hearn. “A 
lot of people get the idea that just 
because a ball club has a great year 
—like we had in 1954—it will come 
right back and haye another great 
one,” Hearn said one day at the Polo 
Grounds before going out to warm 
up. “Actually, I don’t think our ball 
club was as strong as it looked in 
winning the pennant and beating 
Cleveland four straight in the 
Series.” 

When did the Giant players first 
get the feeling they weren't going 
to win again? Some thought it was 
as early as May. Sal Maglie, who was 
the nearest thing to a Giant “meal- 
ticket” since Carl Hubbell, says he 
started to fear the worst toward the 
end of May. “It was around that 
time that we pulled up to six games 
of the Dodgers,” he remembered. 
“Some of the guys on the club began 
to think we might catch them, 
particularly because we had a series 
with Brooklyn coming up. But just 
before we played them, we lost four 
in a row to Philadelphia. That just 
about killed any chance we might 
have had.” 

The writers who followed the 
Giants all season felt that perhaps 
the most crippling blow of all was 
the back injury that kept Davey Wil- 
liams off second base and finally 
resulted in his leaving the lineup for 
good. “When the Giants lost Wil- 
liams,” explained Charley Feeney of 
the Long Island Star-Journal, “they 
also lost the double play.” 

Ken Smith of the New York Daily 
Mirror noticed other little things, 
“In one game against Brooklyn,” 
Smith said, “Gail Harris, the first- 
baseman, cut off a throw from the 
outfield that he shouldn’t have cut 
off, and it led to a run. Then Mays 
didn’t play deep enough for the 
Brooklyn pitcher, Karl Spooner, and 
the ball went over his head for a 
triple. They were only small things, 
but they didn’t happen in 1954.” 

To most of the Dodger players, 
the principal difference between 
the triumphant Giants of last year 
and the thoroughly beaten Giants 
of this year was Dusty Rhodes, “He 
killed us in *54," Duke Snider said, 
“but it was a different story this 
year.” 

While most observers pin-pointed 
the Giants’ pitching as the main 
cause of their decline, Eddie 
Mathews of the Braves was more 
inclined to believe the New York 
hitters were at fault. ‘Neither of 
their two big .300 hitters (Willie 
Mays and Don Mueller) hit as well 
for them this year as they did last,” 
Mathews pointed out. 

Mathews’ teammate, Warren 
Spahn, said the Giants were up 
against far more competition this 


year than they were a year ago. 
“That's because the league was a 
lot stronger,” he added, “The Cubs 
started to come, the Pirates won 
more games and the Reds showed 
even more power than they did in 
1954. The Phillies got off slow but 
they came back and looked like 
champs around the middle of the 
summer, The Giants couldn’t find 
a soft touch anywhere in the league 
this year.” 

When Irvin didn’t come back, 
Rhodes didn’t come through with 
those clutch hits as often, Williams’ 
back gave way, the bullpen bogged 
down and so did virtually every 
other department on the club, it 
all added up to one big let-down 
that catcher Clyde McCullough said 
he saw coming right after the Giants 
swept Cleveland in the 1954 World 
Se “Don't. let anyone tell you 
the Giants didn’t have to struggle, 
and struggle hard, to win the pen- 
nant last year,” said the Cub vet- 
eran, ‘Then, when they bowled over 
the Indians four straight, there was 
bound to be a letdown. You could 
see it in the way they played this 
season. Oh, they hustled up to a 
point, but they looked a little tired 
from the year before.” 

Joe Garagiola, who finished the 
1954 m with the Giants, then 
quit baseball to enter the radio 
field, felt the Polo Grounders began 
losing their grip on the world 
championship during the off-season 
last winter, “They realized they 
needed help even after they beat 
Cleveland four in a row,” Garagiola 
said, “but they couldn’t make the 
trades they wanted to during the 
winter, What they wanted most was 
another pitcher, but none of the 
other clubs would give one up. Even 
so, the Giants figured that Lockman, 
Williams, Westrum and Irvin would 
have better years, but they all didn't 
come through like the club expected. 
Everyone just sort of flopped to- 
gether,” 

Cardinal knuckleballer Paul La- 
Palme pointed out that no club can 
hope to win a pennant without a 
spark-plug and the Giants simply 
didn’t have one this year. ‘Mays 
sparked them in 1951 and again in 
1954 but there were times last 
season when he played as poorly as 
I’ve ever seen him,” LaPalme said. 
“He came along to finish up all 
right, but he was no spark-plug. 
The Dodgers, on the other hand, 
had three to choose from—New- 
combe, Campanella and Snider. It 
made all the difference in the world.” 

Of all the players and managers 
who expressed opinions, not one saw 
fit to charge Durocher with the 
Giants’ fall. Pittsburgh’s Fred Haney 
said, ‘Leo couldn’t go up there and 
hit for them or pitch for them.” The 
other six managers in the league ex- 
pressed the same sentiment. Even 
the players on other clubs defended. 
Durocher. 

What happened to the Giants? 
They forgot how to win. 
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letters to SPORT 


ASBSSoe 


THE BLOODY “500” 


I have enjoyed your magazine for 
years, especially your impartial edi- 
torials, But never have you written 
a more truthful one than’ in Septem- 
ber Sport, You are to be commended 
for such a stand against such a 
spectacle as car racing, It has no place 
on our sports pages. If legislation 
cannot be enacted to outlaw these 
slaughter pens—which are for the en- 
joyment of a bunch of bloodthirsty 
fanatics, at least the sports editors 
could sée to it that it stays off our 
sports pages. 
Waverly, Tenn, 


Roy C, Runrons 


I agree. Driving in the “500” is a 
notoriously dangerous way to make 
money. Your statement concerning 
the fact that no one forces the drivers 
to enter was excellent, But I agree 
with vot you that sports can do without 
the “! 
Berens Conn, Dayiy Dunn 

I have read your editorial in the 
September issue with more than pass- 
ing interest for Manuel Ayulo was 
my closest friend, Its utter falsity is 
an insult to the intelligence. Your 
magazine is sure one this reader can 
do without. Please discontinue it at 
once. 


Los Angeles, Calif. J. W. CommMaNne 


I read and enjoyed your editorial on 
auto racing in’ the September issue. 
You were quite right in saying that 
those people who oppose it feel that 
it is a Roman holiday type of spectacle 
but you should have finished by say- 
ing: those people are first in_ line 
waiting for a ticket to get in. I can 
hardly go along with your statement 
that past performances make it al- 
most a sure thing that someone will 
get killed in the event. During the 
past few years some of the drivers 
who lost their lives in racing were: 
Ted Horn, Rex Mays, Larry Crockett, 
Manuel Ayulo, Chet’ Miller and Bili 
Vukovich—all top-notch drivers but 
also all noted for trying to get every 
possible mile per hour out of their 
cars. 

How about some of the smarter 
drivers like Mauri Rose, Lee Wallard, 
Wilbur Shaw, to mention a few? 

Why don’t ‘you abolish automobile 


driving altogether? At 


least 
drivers know where they are going 
and are on a road by themselves . . 

Forty-six people killed in 46 years 
helping to advance the automobile in- 
dustry in some way—thousands upon 


race 


thousands killed each year on our 
highways proving nothing. I don’t 
think you are really against racing 
but were merely trying to fill an 
empty page in your magazine. 

Bedford, Ind. WitiaM Freips 


I cannot concur with your opinion- 
ated views of the Indianapolis “500.” 
True, the race is, perhaps the most 
dangerous competitive contest in the 
world, The professional drivers are 
risking their lives for the monetary 
awards offered, The risk involved 
breeds the fiercest competition in the 
world of sport. Competition is the 
parent of sport—thus, the keener the 
competition the more furious the 
sport, You say the Indianapolis “500” 
is held because it is a money-making 
proposition, What professional sport 
is not? ... It is the American public 
that decides what sport spectacles are 
to become the most popular, They 
have chosen the Indianapolis “500” as 
an American sports classic, ranking 
with the World Series, Kentucky 
Derby, baseball’s All-Star game, the 
Rose’ Bowl, the National Open ‘Golf 
Championship, Removal of the “500” 
would kill sports car racing. Kill 
racing and you would amputate a 
limb “from the body of American 
sport. 

Forty Fort, Pa. 


Apparently, the American Automo- 
bile Association also feels there is too 
much bloodshed and too little sport 
in auto racing. In August, the AAA, 
which has judged the “500” and other 
races and has set wp safety standards, 
withdrew its support of all auto rac- 
ing. 


Pau A, CROMPTON 


BASEBALL BLUEPRINT 


Arthur Mann may be one of base- 
ball's most. knowledgeable reporters 
but he is dead wrong about moving 
the Pirates out of Pittsburgh. That's 
really ridiculous, 

Everyone knows that Pittsburgh is 
one of the best baseball cities in the 
country, Mr. Mann says that the Pi- 
rates are financially insecure but the 
only reason he gives is their poor tele- 
vision situation. The real reason they 
are broke is that Branch Rickey hasn't 
fielded a decent team since Ke came 
here. The fans have taken all they 
can, Give Pittsburgh a first-division 
team and the fans will break down the 
gates of Forbes Field again. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Jorn Burrer 


I take exception to the reasoning 
used by Arthur Mann in his article, 
“Baseballs Astounding Blueprint,” in 
September Sport. He claims Pitts- 
burgh will come to Los Angeles be- 
cause they own stock in the Holly- 
wood club, etc. Hollywood only plays 
in Hollywood by the grace of a con- 
tract with Phil Wrigley’s Los Angeles 


Angels who own the territory and who 
have made it clear to all parties con- 
cerned that the Hollywood lease will 
not be renewable when it expires at 
the end of the 1957 season. There is 
only one team that will come to L.A. 
and that is the Cubs. They own the 
territory, which means no damages 
would have to be paid to the invaded 
minor club. They have a good park 
which needs only expansion to be 
ready for the big-league games to be 
played here . 
Los Angeles, Calif. A. H. Rorman 
. . Don’t get excited about the 
Brooklyn Dodgers moving to your 
town. Them Bums is here to stay! 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Davin O’BRIEN 


MORE WILLIE & DUKE 


I don’t know what’s wrong with Al 
Stump when he takes an’ indirect 
crack at Willie Mays in “Duke Snider’s 
Story” by saying, “he (Snider) doesn’t 
show a schoolboy’s passion for sport 
by playing stickball in the streets 
with kids half his age.” What on 
earth is wrong with that? If more 
baliplayers devoted more time to the 
kids, juvenile delinquency would not 
be as great a problem as itis... 

I’m a Dodger fan but I think Al 
Stump should have considered the 
good that Willie’s actions have done, 
‘Three cheers for Willie Mays and let 
there be more like him! 

White Plains, N. Y.  Grorcr Haver 


In your September issue you printed 
a letter by a Richard Husky in which 
he compared Willie Mays with Richie 
Ashburn. How Mr. Husky arrived at 
his weird conclusions must be a mys- 
tery to baseball fans. He also says 
that he'd take Duke over Willie any 
day. At the moment Willie trails 
Snider by two home runs and a few 
percentage points in batting average. 
Granted, Snider is far ahead in RBI. 
But if youd look closely at the records 
you'll see that the men in the Dodger 
lineup who bat ahead of Snider, have 
been on base more often than the 
Giants’ first two batters. Snider also 
has the advantage of playing in the 
smallest. park in baseball — Ebbets 
Field, The Duke hardly ever faces any 
lefthanded pitching and when he does, 
he looks sick. There is no comparing 
the fielding of the two. No one fields 
like Willie’ Mays. 

As for Mr, Husky’s comments on 
Mays and Ashburn, he is way off base. 
1. Hitting—Willie’s power right away 
makes him more valuable than Ash- 
burn... 2, Fielding—Mr. Husky says 
Ashburn makes his catches look easy. 
This is true because Ashburn catches 
only the easy ones... 3. Throwing— 
So Richie did have 12 assists to Wil- 
lie’s 13. The runners in the league 
don’t take liberties with Mays. With 
Ashburn in center, they run wild, 

This just goes to show you that the 
incomparable Mays is incomparable 
after all, 

New York, N.Y, Puiu C. Kirscnen 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


MY NINE YEARS 
WITH THE BROWNS 


By OTTO GRAHAM 


as told to Al Silverman 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Otto Graham prepared this absorbing story of his experiences in pro football 
while he was still comfortably retired from the game. At the time, he did not anticipate a call for 
help from his old coach, Paul Brown, who suddenly found himself down to one quarterback when 
a court order prohibited his use of rookie Bobby Freeman. We think SPORT readers will be in- 
terested in Otto’s revealing football “memoirs,” no matter how premature they may seem to be 


nine years I have played quarterback for the 

Cleveland Browns. They have had everything: 
championship games (six title playoffs in the 
two leagues we played in), thrills and solid 
achievements, hundreds of small satisfactions 
and a thousand big moments. 

The Browns have been the very class of pro 
football. In the first four years in the All- 
America Conference we won 47 games and lost 
only three, and we were league champions every 


Po have been the best years of my life, the 


one of those four years. We did almost as well 
our last five years in the National Football 
League, division champions every year and 
league champs twice. And what a collection of 
teammates I have had! Marion Motley, Dub Jones, 
Lou Groza, Bill Willis, Edgar Jones, Lou Rymkus, 
Len Ford, Horace Gillom, Ken Carpenter, Mac 
Speedie, Dante Lavelli, to name a few of them. It 
has been pure pleasure playing with such capa- 
ble pros and nice guys as these. We've had 
many good times together. > TO PAGE 86) 


*hotos by UP 


Quarterback of Paul Brown’s vietory- 
minded teams for nine seasons, Otto has 
plenty of pro football souvenirs. His 
best game was the °54 title playoff with 
Detroit (left). His most unpleasant: the 
one in which he got injured (above). 


Football’s Mr. Quarterback tells what 
it is like playing for the game’s top 


team and its most controversial coach 


To the people in and around Syracuse, there 
is nobody quite like Carmen Basilio. The new 


welterweight champ of the world is their boy 


By Barney Nagler 


stayed up late to listen to a radio report of a prize-fight, of 

all things. They huddled around the set and, listening to Don 
Dunphy’s word-picture of Carmen Basilio’s duel with Tony De 
Marco for the world welterweight championship, came to believe 
that the challenger was losing. Along about the eighth round, 
the good sisters decided that something had ‘to be done. One 
among them reverently placed a sculptured image of their 
patron, St. Philomena, on top of the radio cabinet. They offered 
up prayers in Basilio’s behalf. He was, after all, a boy they knew 
well. Father Tom Riley had often spoken of Basilio, and even if 
he hadn’t, the sisters could not have helped hearing about the 
fighter. No dweller in Central New York, in the vicinity of 
Syracuse, could possibly be unaware of Carmen’s existence. 

On this night, the aforementioned June 10th, this was espe- 
cially. true. Some 9,000 lucky persons had crowded into the 
Onondaga County War Memorial Auditorium, in Syracuse, to 
see the action in person. Thousands of others in the area, de- 
prived of a television view because of a regional blackout, 
followed the fight on the radio. The good (——> To pace 81) 


Le June 10th, the nuns of a Central New York convent 
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Wherever Carmen goes in his home ter- 
ritory, he is the center of attention. It 
pleases the townsfolk that he has stayed 
among them, is still a home-town boy. 
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I°D LIKE A SHOT 
AT THE BIG LEAGUES 


After 20 prosperous years in the minors, this famous Coast League man- 


ager admits he wants a chance to show his stuff “where it really counts” 


By LEFTY O’DOUL 


as told to John Wesley Noble 


their first championship in the Pacific Coast League, 

winning it as I had predicted we would a year 
earlier. I tacked up the pennant, tipped my cap to 
owner Bill Starr, who had called me “the best manager 
in baseball,” and resigned. My reasons were purely 
personal. I then made a 25,000-mile tour of the Orient 
with the Tokyo Giants and returned to find I was man- 
ager of the Oakland Oaks, also in the Coast League. 
The fans were flabbergasted. 

“Oakland?” the papers headlined. “San Francisco’s 
‘Mister Baseball’ in the uniform of his bitterest rivals!” 
Oakland fans are known to be rough on San Francisco 
athletes. “O’Doul’s up to something,” they concluded. 

I wasn’t, really. I simply had found a challenge, to 
build the third-place ball club left behind by Chuck 
Dressen into a pennant contender—if I could. Oakland, 
however, has special significance in baseball today. It 
was the springboard that lifted Dressen and Casey 
Stengel to good major-league jobs. Since 1944 its man- 
agers have all been big baseball names: Dolph Camilli, 
Stengel, Dressen, Mel Ott, Augie Galan. This year, 
O’Doul. People speculated. “Does O’Doul, after 20 years 
of playing hard to get, finally want to get back in the 
big leagues?” It started me thinking, too. The answer 
is: Yes. I would like a shot at the big time. 

I would like to get a ball club and compete in the 
majors, where it really counts, against managers I’ve 
beaten down here. That would be a real challenge. It 
would test all the things I believe I learned as a big- 


(V: year ago I managed the San Diego Padres to 


league star and perfected over 20 years as a top minor- 
league manager. 

This needs explaining, I admit, for I have a curious 
reputation in baseball. I’m supposed to have scorned 
the majors. When I came down from the Giants after 
the 1934 season, singing California Here I Come, I had 
led the National League in hitting two times, with the 
1929 Phillies (.398) and the 1932 Dodgers (.368). I had 
collected 254 hits in one season, which is still the rec- 
ord (though Bill Terry once tied it). I had played for 
all three New York clubs, as well as for the Phillies 
and the Red Sox. Like Babe Ruth, I had been both 
pitcher and a hitting outfielder. I was a big-leaguer. 
“Fearless Frank of Flatbush,’ John Kieran called me, 
and Damon Runyon tagged me “the Beau Sabreur of 
baseball.” Arthur Brisbane wrote on Page One of all 
the Hearst papers: “Anybody named Lefty O’Doul 
could not possibly be commonplace or fail to make his 
mark.” Yet here I was, in the minors, and apparently 
happy as a lark. 

I'll clarify that right now. I was born in San Fran- 
cisco’s Butchertown on March 4, 1897, just another 
French-Irish boy on the wrong side of the tracks. In 
1918, Charles Graham, Sr., a great man and an old-time 
catcher, bought the Seals. He took me, a fresh kid off 
the sandlots, and worked like a father to make me “the 
greatest lefthanded pitcher in the game.” I failed him 
in that by ruining my arm at the Yankees’ 1919 train- 
ing camp. But I turned to the outfield and became a 
student of hitting. After I left the majors, Mr. Graham 
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made me his playing manager in 
1935. The Seals had a boy named 
Joe DiMaggio in center field, and we 
promptly won the PCL pennant. I 
was given a “lifetime contract” in 
my own hometown. There was a 
clause releasing me if I got better 
offers, but I was turning down 
major-league bids. 

San Francisco then was a better 
baseball town than many major- 
league cities. We had one of the fin- 
est parks in America, our paid at- 
tendance went as high as 714,000, 
and our fans were as loyal as you 
could find. Mr. Graham got me the 
cream of California sandlot talent, 
helped me coach them, and we sold 
them—one a year—to the majors as 
big stars. I became vice-president of 
the club, as well as manager, earn- 
ing $40,000 a year plus bonuses. No 
major-league club offered me that. 
Then Paul Fagan, strictly a busi- 
nessman, bought into the club. Mr. 
Graham died. After 17 wonderful 
years, things changed radically. 
Fagan fired me in 1951 

By then I was the perennial can- 
didate—of the press—for every 
major-league job that opened. They 
said I was Leo Durocher’s heir at 
New York. I wasn’t. When Chuck 
Dressen quit Brooklyn in 1953, and 
came to Oakland, the reporters said 
I had an inside track with the 
Dodgers. I didn’t. Club owners ap- 
parently had decided that O’Doul 
was a dedicated minor-leaguer, or 
that I was sold on this business of 
making the PCL a third major 
league. Well, I have never played a 
ball game that wasn’t interesting, 
and I’ve never lied to a newspaper- 
man. When the sportswriters asked 
me, I told them the truth: “I haven’t 
even been approached.” 

Let’s look, at the facts: I have 
worked hard for the minors. But so 
have Bucky Harris, Stan Hack, Paul 
Richards, Fred Haney, Stengel and 
Dressen. They all managed down 
here. I lost games to them, and I 
beat them, too. One thing I don’t 
have to prove to (——> To pacE 64) 


Once a fixture in San Francisco, Lefty 
this year led Oakland club that returned 
Casey Stengel, Chuck Dressen to majors. 
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hurricane 


every friday night 


They used to laugh at the 
upstart U. of Miami, but now 
they pack the Orange Bowl to 
see one of the best teams— 


and top shows—in football 


By Furman Bisher 


football streak to 39 straight games without 

defeat, 1950. Purdue University had stunned 
the nation with the upset that ended it all for the 
Irish on October 7. On the following Saturday the 
University of Miami had flown up from its tropi- 
cal nest in Florida and thoughtlessly interrupted 
the celebrations in Lafayette, Ind., with a victory 
over Purdue, 20-14, which was almost as shock- 
ing. 

Now the plane bringing the Hurricane football 
team back from its Hoosier raid was attempting 
to locate room to set down at Miami International 
Airport. For half an hour it circled while some of 
the players, still keyed up from the excitement, 
grew sick and the plane captain pleaded with the 
control tower for some action. It was impossible 


[' WAS the year that Notre Dame had run its 


to land, he was told, because the airport was 
mobbed. Cars were parked three miles in every 
direction. Milling people spilled out over the run- 
ways. They had come to serenade their heroes and 
they weren’t budging. Police later estimated that 
125,000 Miamians were there. It took three hours 
to untangle the human puzzle. 

Finally, the plane set down on an auxiliary 
runway. The tired Miami players were swooped 
up and hustled into the city in an informal parade, 
and the crowd would not break up until it had 
heard from some of the stars, especially quarter- 
back Jack (Mighty Mouse) Hackett and halfback 
Frank Smith. 

“Such a surge of civic feeling seldom stirs 
Miami,” reported columnist Ed Sullivan. 

“This was when Miami (the (——> To pace 90) 


Big date of the year for coach Andy Gustafson, halfback Whitey Rouviere and teammates is Oct. 7, with Notre Dame. 
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THE DODGERS’ UNLUCKY LEFTY 


Back injuries, sore arms and an emergency operation have upset Johnny Podres’ 


promising pitching career. But he prefers to believe in himself—instead of jinxes 


By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


has been a professional ballplayer for less than 

five years, it is easy to come to some firm con- 
clusions about him. For one thing, he apparently was 
born to be a Dodger. His earliest baseball loyalty was 
to Brooklyn and, more significantly, the ailments which 
have plagued him in three out of the last five seasons 
suggest the same unlucky pattern of so many other 
Dodger pitching hopefuls of the past. One thing is cer- 
tain: He was born to be a pitcher. His explosive fast 
ball and jack-knife curves thrown at varying speeds 
and his own rapid development (he was pitching in 
the big leagues just two years after he entered organ- 
ized ball) prove that. 

There is nothing in Podres’ makeup to indicate he 
puts any stock in pet baseball superstitions. He has no 
fears of an injury jinx. Level-headed confidence in 
himself and the amazing recuperative powers of youth 
seem to assure Podres he will avoid the fates that befell 
luckless Dodger pitchers like Ed Head, Rex Barney, 
Ralph Branca, Harry Taylor and Jack Banta. 

If Johnny, at 23, is considered a poor insurance risk, 
you can understand why by reviewing his recent medi- 
cal history. In 1952, after being promoted to Montreal 
on the strength of a 21-3 record and 228 strikeouts 
compiled the previous year at Hazard in the Class D 
Mountain States League, Johnny “tore something 
loose” in his back while pitching batting practice one 


\tss teen Johnny Podres has just turned 23 and 


day. He spent the next ten days in a cast. When he im- 
mediately re-injured his back fielding a low line drive, 
he was fitted with a special brace which he was re- 
quired to wear for the rest of the season. 

Johnny escaped any disabling injuries the following 
year when he joined Brooklyn. But his ego suffered 
slightly when Gene Woodling, a lefthanded batter, 
greeted him with a leadoff homer in the fifth game of 
the 1953 World Series. 

Last year, after winning his seventh game in June, 
and apparently headed for a banner season, Podres 
reached down for a ground ball during batting practice 
and was seized by a violent pain in the lower right side 
of his abdomen. An hour later he was rushed to a hos- 
pital for an appendectomy which kept him pitchless 
for the better part of two months. (Many historians} 
in tracing the decline of the Dodgers in 1954, cite 
Podres’ inflamed appendix as one of the major con- 
tributing factors.) 

In June of this season, after pitching back-to-back 
shutouts against his favorite cousins, the Cincinnati 
Reds, for his sixth and seventh victories, Johnny hurt 
his left shoulder and didn’t win another game for more 
than a month. 

“Just when I’m beginning to feel good, too,” la- 
mented Podres, a sturdy-looking blond who stands an 
inch below six feet. “You know, I felt I was finally 
pitching, not just throwing. I think (—> To PaGE 68) 


Colar by George Heyer 
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Here’s another chance to cash 


in on your sports knowledge! 


Check the 


ists of valuable 
prizes, read the rules and 
then tackle the first 20 ques- 


tions in this two-part Quiz 


contest rules: 


1. Entries are to be submitted only after all questions are an- 
‘swered in both parts of the Giant Quiz. Part 2 will appear in the December 
issue of SPORT Magazine, to be released on November 1. 


2. Answers must be typewritten double-spaced or written 
legibly in pen and ink. Write on one side of the paper only. Do not use 
tissue or onion-skin paper as it tears easily and your entry may be lost. 


3. Type or print your full name and address in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page containing your answers. Number each 
additional page and place your name o1 


4. Only one set of answers may be submitted by a contestant. 
Violation of this rule automatically will disqualify a contestant. 


5.No changes can be made after answers reach the contest 
editor, and no correspondence can be entered into concerning them. 


6. In case of a tie, dupli 


je prizes will be awarded. 
7. The decision of the judges will be final. 
8. No entries will be returned to contestants. 


9. This contest is open to everyone in the 
ployees of Macfadden Publications, Inc., and their fami 


10. This contest ends at midnight November 30, 1955. Entries 
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1 The men at right are former prominent 
college football coaches. The names below 
are some of their players. List the coaches 
and the boys who played for them. 


Jeff Cravath Jim Musick 

Bill Corbus Mery Pregulman 
Andy Urom Phil Moffatt 
Francis Twedell Ted Shipkey 

Ed Frutig Gene Derricotte 
Ernie Nevers Morley Drury 
Bill Daley George Franck 


Frank Larson 


2 Jim Dandy, a 100-1 shot, defeated 
Gallant Fox in the 1930: 

(A) Travers 

(8) Preakness 

(C) Kentucky Derby 


3 Babe Ruth hit home run No. 60 in 
1927 against: 

(A) Tom Zachary 

(B) Ken Holloway 
Hudlin 


4 The famous Long Count fight was 
(A) won by Tunney in a 15-round de 
sion; (B) held in Chicago Stadium; (C) 
the second meeting between Tunney 
and Dempsey. 


5 Match athlete and the scene of his 
most famous triumph(s). 
Francis Ouimet—Thames River 
Tommy Hitchcock—Brookline, Mass. 
John B. Kelley Jr.—Meadow Brook 
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Ernie Pinckert 


6 In the popular baseball poem, 
“Casey at the Bat,” by Ernest L. 
Thayer, who the mighty Casey 
leave stranded on the bases when he 
struck out? 


7 Duke (1938) and Tennessee (1939), 
both undefeated, untied and unscored 
upon, were beaten by the same team 
in post-season games. Name the team 
and the bowl game. 


8 The following were popular 
names for three former National 
League pitchers. Give their last names. 
(A) Line Drive, (8) Boom-Boom, (C) 
Losing Pitcher. 


9 1 won a million dollars in five years 
and then retired. 1 won $10,000 in one 
event without any competition at all. 
My best year was 1948. Do you know 
who lam? 


10 The New York Yankees have had 
four managers since Joe McCarthy. 
Can you list them in the order in 
which they have held the job? 


11 Taylor, Holan and Cleveland were 
{A) part of the 1930 Cleveland infield, 
(8) @ record-breaking medley relay 
swim team, (C) Notre Dame quarter- 
backs. 


12 These small colleges each have 
produced a famous professional foot- 
ball star. Name the pro player from 
each school. 

(A) Stevens Point (B) St. Anselm's 


13 There were two “Dixie” Howells in 
the major leagues in 1955. 
correct first names, the po: 
played and the teams they played for. 
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14 Say, have they turned back the 
pages 
Back fo the past once more? 
Back to the racin’ ages 
An‘ a Derby out of the yore? 
The above stanza is from a poem 
about 


15 Do you know the names of the 
winners of the following 1955 golf 
tourneys? 

(A) Masters 

(B) U.S. Open 

(C) PGA 


16 The descendants of these former 
major-league teams have met in re- 
cent World Series. Identify them and 
pair them as Series foes: (A) Superbas, 
(8) Beaneaters, (C) Highlanders, (D) 
Naps. 


17 True or False? In college football 
the crossbar on the goal post is ten 
feet above the ground; in pro football 
it is 12 feet above the ground, 


18 Bob Mathias is shown here in one 
of the ten events that make up the 
Olympic decathlon. Can you list each 
of the events? 


19 The three fighters (below) were involved in title fights with each other. 
Name the two who exchanged a world championship in their two meetings. 
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20... There is plenty wrong with the baseball 
scene below. Find the mistakes! 


Our baseball expert has spotted more than 15 direct viola- 
tions of the official rules in this picture. How many can you 


find? Warning! List only those that break actual baseball 


rules. Watch out for artist Gallagher's unorthodox but legal SAW RLGOMWL 


baseball conceptions. 


Illustrated by John Gallagher 


Remember! Watch for Part Two of the Quiz next month. Complete 
answers will be given when winners are announced 
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Can Dawson 
Do it Aga 


By Angelo Angelopolous 


This year, Purdue’s opponents are laying 
for the man who, as an unknown soph, 
passed them dizzy in °54. But even if 


the surprise is gone, Len’s arm isn’t! 


ing, football coach Stu Holcomb looked over his 

Purdue squad before the opening of the season 
(against College of Pacific on September 24) and an- 
nounced that the Boilermakers might be contenders for 
the first division in the Big Ten if newcomers success- 
fully plugged the gaping holes in the middle of the line 
and provided the needed depth at the halfbacks. It 
wasn’t the we’ll-be-lucky-if-we-make-one-first-down 
type of pessimism, but it wasn’t a happy note, either. 
Holcomb, in his ninth season as coach (longest tenure 
of football office in Purdue history), had lost 18 letter- 
men from last year’s squad, which won five games, lost 
three and tied one. But one letterman he didn’t lose 
was a 20-year-old junior named Len Dawson, who 
helped the Boilermakers lead the nation in forward 
passing last season. Mention of Dawson’s name was 
enough to return the smile of optimism to Holeomb’s 
face. 

Dawson had shown in his some-time spectacular 
sophomore year a strong and accurate passing arm plus 
the coolness under fire and the cockiness that collegiate 
quarterbacks are expected to have these days. Len 
threw 15 touchdown passes, tops in the-nation. He had 
the third highest total offense (1,384 yards) ; the second 
highest total yards passing (1,464); the third highest 
completion total (87); and he made usually run- 
conscious Purdue the most productive passing team in 
the country with an average of 177.3 yards per game. 
No wonder Holcomb brightens at the mention of Daw- 
son’s name. 

There are some dramatic reasons for Purdue’s con- 
fidence in young Dawsoh. On October 2, 1954, the 
19-year-old sophomore quarterback, cocky to be sure, 
a shock of wavy hair under his helmet and a splash of 
daring in his soul, threw four touchdown passes to 
upset Notre Dame, 27-14. He had done the same thing 
the week before in the 31-0 opener against Missouri, 
but four touchdowns against the Tigers was one thing 
and four against the Irish another. 

By Sunday noon, the day after the Notre Dame tri- 
umph, unknown Lennie Dawson was a national hero. 
His name was spread all over the sports pages, and 
although his pace dropped as the season progressed, it 
was still good enough to make an exciting football 
story. Holeomb and his coaching staff apparently knew 
what they had soon after they blew up the first football 
in 1954, but Dawson was a big surprise to Missouri 
and Notre Dame. 

Was it a lucky performance by a hot-and-cold kid 


Te, to the close-to-the-chest tradition of his call- 


Dawson (center), with backs Stan Orlikowski and Bernie 
Haff, was all-state in basketball and football at Alliance, Ohio. 


passer—or can Dawson do it again? Or, to put it an- 
other way, can a ballyhooed Dawson do what unknown 
sophomore Dawson did? Most people who are in a good 
position to know think he can and will. They commend 
his passing arm, his punting and his place kicking, but 
mostly they like his talent for taking charge. 

Of seven Big Ten coaches asked, only one, Woody 
Hayes of Ohio State, said he didn’t think Dawson could 
repeat on last season’s performance. “The element of 
surprise won't be with him any more,” Hayes predicted. 
Bernie Crimmins of Indiana said: “He may not throw 
as many touchdown passes but he’ll make as many 
completions. He throws very straight. He throws hard 
and fast, but not heavy.” Forest Evashevski of Iowa 
predicted: “He'll have a greater record this year than 
last.” 

His own coach looks at it this way: “I don’t think 
he’ll get as many scoring passes, but, then again, I 
don’t know,” says Holcomb. ‘‘There’s this angle. We'll 
be doing more running this season, which will cut down 
on Lennie’s opportunities to pass. But our ground game 
could loosen up the opposition, too.” 

What Holcomb and his aides worry about most these 
days is the ability of Purdue’s running game, including 
frequent dashes by Dawson, to hold up over the season. 
Len’s job grew more and more difficult toward the end 
of the ’54 schedule because the Boilermaker ground 
attack, featuring undersized halfbacks, was frequently 
smothered. The offense became reduced to a long pass 
by Dawson or a draw play. (——> To PAGE 62) 


A Dawson-to-Kerr (86) pass gains against Indiana in last fall’s final game. Len was the national leader with 15 touchdown passes. 
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Maiava, with strawlike outfit and glassy look, and Antonino 
Rocea are heroes in a tag team match with Hans Schmidt, who 
kicks, and Yukon Eric, who pulls hair. The fellow with the 
drum is Maiava’s manager, “translator” and crowd-counter. 


THE WRESTLING SHOW 
GOES ON... 


The mat business never seems to have a slump 
season. Just so long as there’s a good guy 


and a bad guy mixing it up, the crowds come 


butter, rock-and-roll and night baseball, apparently 

the answer is “no” as far as pro wrestling is con- 
cerned. Holding to its tried and true formula—the 
contrasting rise and fall of hero and villain—the game 
continues to do good business, especially when per- 
formed before a large, passionate crowd at a big arena. 
In an average night of thorough dissection of human 
emotions (at Madison Square Garden), there was Mr. 
Motto (sic) making like a smiling sneak against Pedro 
Escobar, innocent child of the streets; Hans Herman “of 
Hamburg, Germany,” who is really a Canadian, goose- 
stepping against Raphael Halpern of Israel; Prince 
Nefu Maiava of Samoa, billed as a nature boy, leaving 
the arena in a sport jacket .. . and on and on. 


("= you milk a good thing dry? Like with peanut 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


Mr. Motto watches bout from hallway 


He bows, smiles, says “so solly” after 
sticking finger in Escobar’s eye, offers 
to shake hands, then jabs thumb in eye 
again. All ends well; Motto’s pinned. 
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.. AND ON...AND ON 


It’s not easy being a bad man. After losing, Herman 
incites crowd with “Heils.” Villains Schmidt (on 
bench), Herman and Motto quietly contemplate up- 
coming mayhem. Eric worries (with publicity man) 
about long trip for next date. Nor is their suffering all 
mental. Perfect climax (next page) requires Schmidt 
to knock out partner Eric, as hero Roceo prevail 
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A DAY IN THE BLEACHERS 


This is the way it feels to sit high in 
the bleachers at a World Series, 


root for your team and hate the enemy 


By ARNOLD HANO 


tember 28, 1954, reported that 
a dozen men and boys were al- 
ready camping across the street 
from the bleacher entrance outside 
the Polo Grounds prior to the first 
World Series game, I felt the urge. 

T turned to my wife and said, “I 
think I’ll go to the game tomorrow.” 

She said, “Don’t you need a 
ticket?” 

I said, “Only for the reserved 
seats. I'll sit in the bleachers.” My 
wife obviously thought I was out of 
my mind, so I said, “Is there some- 
thing you want me to do around the 
house instead? You have a particu- 
larly heavy dish you want me to 
wash, or a window to open?” 

“Qh, no,” she said, “it’s not that. 
It’s just that you’ll never get in. And 
if you do, you won’t be able to see 
anything.” 

I am a man of even temperament 
and I have sat in the Polo Grounds 
bleachers many times. I like to sit 
in the Polo Grounds bleachers. 
When I was four years old, my fam- 
ily used to live in a big red brick 
apartment house on Edgecomb Ave- 
nue, across the street from the Polo 


Wee the evening papers of Sep- 


Grounds. My grandfather Ike was a 
lieutenant on the New York police 
force. He had a season pass to the 
Polo Grounds. It was a simple mat- 
ter for my mother to get me off her 
hands by teaching me how to cross 
streets by myself. I was “shipped 
off” to the Polo Grounds the way 
other boys are sent to camp every 
summer, except my summer began 
in the middle of April and extended 
to the end of September, Thus, at 
four years of age, I saw approxi- 
mately seventy-seven Giant baseball 
games. 

But even then I knew something 
was lacking. There I sat, by myself, 
in the grandstand, white shirt, blue- 
knit tie, brown suede jacket. I had 
been told to behave myself, so I did. 
I became a student of the game— 
even before I became a fan. I did not 
scream my hoarse—or, then, piping 
—advice to manager McGraw. I did 
not chortle in amusement when 
pink-cheeked Mel Ott played his 
first game and raised his right leg 
high in the air as he started his 
swing. I enjoyed myself, but I was 
not thrilled. When I got home every 
afternoon, the elevator man would 


ask me, “How was the game today?” 
I would answer, “It was fine, sir.” 
Now, that’s just not baseball. 
So one Saturday the following 
spring, I tucked the pass in my 
pocket and with fifty cents that I 
had scraped together from selling 
Collier’s and the Woman’s Home 
Companion, I bought myself a 
bleacher seat. I do not know why I 
was so impelled, but I must have 
heard from the older boys about 
sitting in the bleachers, I don’t re- 
member the game or who won, but 
I do remember that I was thrilled. 
And after a few more such Satur- 
days I was able to join in the rau- 
cous laughter when Ott did raise his 
right leg and somebody yelled, “All 
right, Otty, I wanna hear ya bark.” 
I had no idea what he meant, but 
I laughed, as loud and coarsely as I 
could. I had a wonderful time. 
Later, in my early adulthood, I 
went through a period of extreme 
embarrassment about sitting in the 
bleachers. My friends, who sat in 
reserved seats, used to think I was 
a tightwad or eccentric. So for a 
brief spell I sat in the reserved seats 
and felt uncomfortable. Everybody 


Condensed from A Day in the Bleachers, published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. ¥. (83). 
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is so polite. I am a vicarious thrill- 
seeker, and I respond to baseball 
games in a childish, almost nasty 
way. My wife says I am a vindictive 
man when it comes to baseball; I 
believe she is right. In the bleachers, 
however, you can be vindictive. 
Nearly everybody else is. 
* Thadn’t seen a World Series game 
since the fourth game of the 1936 
series, between the Giants and the 
Yankees. That game was played in 
the’ Yankee Stadium and took place 
on either a Saturday or a Sunday. 
Had I called that game to mind, I 
would have had no trouble about 
getting in to this, the first game of 
the 1954 series, between the Giants 
and the Cleveland Indians. I would 
have got up at the crack of dawn. 
On that day, as I remember it 
now, over 18 years ago, I went with 
my brother and a friend of ours, a 
Yankee fan. The friend knew the 
Stadium bleachers better than we 
did, so we let him lead the way. The 
Yankee Stadium bleachers accom- 
modate about 15,000 people. We got 
to the ball park around eight in the 
morning, or some five hours before 
game time. When we got inside, we 
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Photos by George Heyer 


found the place packed. A few min- 
utes later and we would not have 
got in at all. Not that I would have 
minded. It was a terrible day. The 
Giants lost, 5-2 as I recall, and their 
pitcher, Carl Hubbell, one of my 
favorite ballplayers at that time, 
was knocked out of the box. I re- 
member that I cried when he walked 
from the mound. 

So if the Yankee Stadium bleach- 
ers were filled a little after eight, 
what would happen on this day if 
the schoolboys decided to go to the 
game? True, the game was to be 
played on a Wednesday, but in 1954, 
Rosh Hashana fell on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. When I was a boy this 
Jewish holiday meant a general ex- 
odus for ball fields or downtown 
movie houses. 

But I am ever an optimist and 
often a fool. I let my hopes rest on 
the fact that nearly everybody to- 
day owns a television set and could 
see the game in his or her living 
room. We do not own a television 


set. 

The bleacher gates had been origi- 
nally scheduled to open at ten 
o’clock, but a few days before the 


first game, the newspapers duly re- 
ported a time change to nine. No 
one mentioned why the change had 
occurred, but I should have real- 
ized that this was a fact in concert 
with others. Had I done so, I might 
either have stayed home or else got 
up even before that crack of dawn. 
I know now that the opening of the 
gates was shifted from ten to nine 
simply because the Giant manage- 
ment was wise to the fact that there 
was going to be quite a crowd of 
people trying to get in to the game. 
And I should have known it then. 
When I trotted up the subway 
stairs and out on to 8th Avenue, I 
could see about a block away a 
dense crowd gathered around the 
bleacher entrance. This is the walk, 
from subway exit to bleacher gate, 
that I am never quite able to take 
at a walk. It is here that my emo- 
tions break through my artificially 
leisurely manner. The size of the 
crowd has nothing to do with it. 
Even when I know I am in plenty of 
time, I must hurry. The sight of the 
Polo Grounds, painted the only color 
baseball fields should be painted—a 
deep grass green—makes me catch 
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The bleacher fans at the Polo Grounds 
get a bird's-eye view of their heroes. 


my breath. Even the huge sign on 
this day announcing the first pro- 
fessional football game a month in 
the offing did not quiet me down. 

I started to trot, past the burly 
policemen, past the early banner 
and peanut hawkers, past the press 
gate, and to the bleacher gate. The 
time was 9:20, and as I passed the 
bleacher entrance, I ducked down 
low and looked up the ramp that 
leads to the seating section. What 
I could see looked crowded. 

The police, about 40 strong, were 
quietly directing the fans to the two 
double rows of cashiers. The line it- 
self consisted of two parts, the great 
mass that constituted the major part 
of the patient waiters, and about a 
hundred fans at the head of the line 
who were being allowed to pass 
through the ticket aisles. The police 
apparently kept count that way. I 
don’t know for sure that the figure 
was one hundred, but it looked like 
one hundred, 

The break in the line—between 
the fortunate few and the hopeful 
many—was at a little road about a 
hundred feet from the bleacher en- 
trance, Once you passed that road in 
your group of a hundred, you 
seemed sure to get in. That’s how I 
figured it. It seemed a likely way of 
keeping count, of making sure that 
not too many people got in and 
that the fire-department regulations 
were obeyed in respect to the size of 
the crowd and its ability to be han- 
dled in case of fire, panic or other 
possibilities that seem in the realm 
of improbability. 

So I walked to the end of the line, 
about a quarter of a mile away, 
counting off each group of approxi- 
mately a hundred fans. I wanted to 


know what my chances would be. 
By the time I reached the end of the 
line, I had checked off exactly thirty 
such masses. If my arithmetic and 
eye were sound, there were three 
thousand people in front of me. The 
only problem remaining was how 
many people had already gone in, 

I moved into line. The line was 
actually not a line but a waving 
mass three and four not quite 
abreast. There are three thousand, 
nine hundred bleacher seats at the 
Polo Grounds, although how this 
number has ever been arrived at is 
beyond me. The bleacher seats are 
not seats at all, but long narrow 
wooden planks. Probably the figure 
was set by the number of tickets 
sold on a day that all the plank 
space was taken up, 

The Giant management had also 
announced that in addition to these 
bleacher seats four thousand stand- 
ing-room tickets would be put on 
sale at the same time, though no 
line for those was visible when I 
started my vigil. 

So—despite the three thousand 
people in front of me—I did not 


feel too let down. I should have: 


been here hours earlier, but here I 
was anyway, and it would have to 
do. If I could not get into the bleach- 
ers, I would buy a standing-room 
ticket and squat behind the re- 
served-seat section in the lower 
grandstand. The bleacher seat would 
cost two dollars and ten cents; the 
standing-room ticket four dollars 
and twenty cents, 

I studied the line ahead of me. It 
seemed that I was about halfway 
toward the gates; that is, I had 
moved about the same distance on 
the line as I had remaining in front 
of me. Fifteen hundred people was 
half the line (all depending on my 
original guess as to the look of a 
hundred people on such a line); 
they had gone in while I waited. If 
the gates had opened at nine and 
people moved at the same speed 
then as now, fifteen hundred other 
people were inside when I got on 
line. That meant three thousand al- 
ready inside, and about fifteen hun- 
dred more standing in front of me. 
Four thousand, five hundred people, 
and then me. 

T hoped my arithmetic was wrong 
in some manner; I further hoped 
that the police department didh’t 
know how big the bleachers were, 
that they confused the Polo Grounds 
with the larger Yankee Stadium, 
across the river. I hoped in case my 
arithmetic was right that the Giant 
management wanted my two dol- 
lars and ten cents so badly it would 
wink at fire-department restrictions. 
I just plain hoped. 

I had made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who said he had motored 


up on his fall vacation some seven 
hundred miles to see the game. 

“From Cleveland?” I said, not 
knowing the distance between the 
two cities. 

“No,” he said, “from North Caro- 
lina.” He mentioned a small town, 
the name of which eludes me now. 

I was relieved. I did not want to 
sit next to somebody from Cleve- 
land. I did not want to hear dis- 
paraging remarks about the Polo 
Grounds and its nearby foul lines, 
its blind spots, its tiny, cramped 
bleachers, I felt it would be expect- 
ed that I play the host, put a mild 
restraint on my enthusiasm, lean 
over backwards and murmur, ‘“‘Bul- 
ly,” every time an Indian distin- 
guished himself. 

But he was not a Cleveland fan. 
Also, he revealed himself as a cousin 
of Max Lanier, former Giant pitcher 
and before that a member of the St. 
Louis Cardinals during three pen- 
nant years. Lanier, as I recalled, 
“jumped” to the Mexican League. 
My informant told me that Cousin 
Max had just finished a year with 
Beaumont in the Texas League and 
would retire from baseball soon. I 
am always concerned when a base- 
ball player’s career is finished be- 
cause, for the most part, ballplayers 
can do nothing except play ball. 

So I expressed my concern about 
Cousin Max. The man from North 
Carolina assured me there was no 
need to worry about Lanier. The 
three World Series shares, his bonus 
for signing to play in the Mexican 
League, and his salaries up here and 
down there had made any more 
baseball just a passing hobby with 
Lanier. 

“How big was that bonus?” I 
asked. I had heard about the fabu- 
lous monies paid by the Mexican 
League heads to lure major leaguers 
south of the border, but I always 
held those figures suspect. 

“Fifty thousand,” he said. 

“And what did they pay him 
down there?” 

“Twenty-seven thousand a year.” 

So I stopped worrying. 

A coffee hawker came up and 
said, “Big cuppa coffee.” 

My friend bought a cup, a small 
cup it was, “How much?” he said. 
“Fifteen cents,” the man said. 

I was amazed. True, it was a small 
cup, but on World Series days when 
the audience is a captive one, at the 
mercy of the monopolistic entre- 
preneur, I expected the coffee ven- 
dor would get twenty-five cents for 
his product. It was a chilly morning 
and the people on line were paying 
approximately three hundred per- 
cent of the usual price for a bleach- 
er seat, 

I do not like weak, sweetish cof- 
fee in cardboard cups so I did not 
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buy a cup. But I hoped many people 
would. 

While my friend drank his coffee, 
we walked along, and suddenly we 
reached and crossed the little road- 
way, and now there were a hun- 
dred-or-so of us quickly divided 
into two clearcut lines, shuffling to- 
ward the cashiers. My friend got on 
the line on the right and I on the 
left. His moved faster and he disap- 
peared inside. It was the last I saw 
of him. 

I bought my bleacher seat, number 
1662, gave it to the ticket-taker who 
tore it in half and handed me my 
raincheck. I went up the ramp. At 
the head of the ramp, a young man 
in familiar white uniform was sell- 
ing what he called souvenir pro- 
grams. All I wanted was the old- 
fashioned everyday kind of program 
with a scorecard, the kind that sells 
for a dime, but he didn’t have any 
of those. So I purchased a souvenir 
program for fifty cents and went up 
the stone steps in the left-centerfield 
bleacher section. 

It was now ten o’clock according 
to the big clock at the top of the 
bleachers. The entire left-center- 
field section seemed filled. But since 
these are not seats, I did not lose 
heart immediately. I looked for 
some space between two people. 
Usually six inches is enough as a 
starter. There were many such 
spaces, They were, however, “re- 
served.” A seat is reserved by the 
presence of a newspaper or a hat or 
some small indication that the party 
sitting there will be right back. It is 
seldom that these little signs are ig- 
nored, Bleacher fans for all their 
vociferousness are a comradely 
bunch—at least until the game be- 
gins, 

About halfway up, just when I 
was about to give up this side and 
scoot over to the right-field seats, I 


saw two men in sports jackets play- 
ing cards. The space for the cards 
was more than the space I would 
need. Naturally I did not want to 
break up their game. But I did want 
a seat. So I asked one of the players, 
a rail-thin middle-aged man who 
was building fours in a casino game 
(he used the term “stacking”) 
whether anyone else was using that 
space. He said no, and I squeezed 
in on the kibitzer’s side of the game, 
still leaving enough room for the 
game to go on. 

I had brought a New York Times 
with me and I tried to read the pa- 
per slowly. I spent nearly a half 
hour on the crossword puzzle. I still 
had nearly two and a half hours to 
wait before the game would start. 
So I turned to my souvenir program 
and read that from cover to cover. 

few minutes before eleven 
o'clock, Sal Maglie, impeccably 
dressed in a tan sports jacket and 
dark slacks, walked from the exit 
gate in right field across the outfield 
to the Giant dressing-room steps. 
He was greeted by the bleacher fans 
who do not need to see a ballplayer 
in uniform and then have to wait 
until he turns and reveals his num- 
ber to know who he is. Maglie had 
a rather sheepish grin on his face as 
though he were sorry so many peo- 
ple had had to get up so early. Or 
it may be that he was embarrassed 
by his very clean, close shave. 

Maglie is best known to the fans 
and to opposing batsmen by his 
thick black beard and a remarkable 
scowl that he achieves by pulling 
down the corners of his mouth. On 
the mound he acts as though he 
hates every batter in the world, and 
it is possible that he does. Maglie, 
at the start of the Series play, was 
over thirty-seven years old, a man 
with a lame back and a vanished 
fast ball. All he had left was a won- 


Wide World 


Mays ran so fast and true, his catch look- 
ed quite ordinary to the bleacher fans. 


derful curve ball, his control and a 
tremendous desire to win. As he 
walked slowly across the outfield, 
the green grass still dew-dotted and 
shining in the hazy sunlight, a cool 
breeze in the autumn air, the fans 
yelled friendly words to him. He 
waved back half-heartedly, still 
smiling sheepishly, and a man two 
rows in front of me yelled, “Stick 
it in their ears today, Sal.” 

But not all the fans were on Mag- 
lie’s side. As he mounted the stairs 
a woman in a red beret to my right 
and about five rows down shouted 
that he’d be getting an early shower. 
I leaped into the fray and announced 
to all and sundry that she was an 
American League bum. 

She stood up, turned around and 
faced me. “Who says I’m an Ameri- 
can-League bum?” (——>TOPAGE 72) 


The odd and distant view of the game doesn’t bother the bleacherites. There they can be as vindictive and noisy as they want. 
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RONNIE KNOX: 
a football case history 


Behind this halfback’s present struggle to make the UCLA varsity is the fantastic tale 


of a doting father who master-minded his son through the football recruiting jungle 


By Al Stump 


single moment—yet it happened to Ronnie Knox in 
his first scrimmage with the scrubs against UCLA’s 
crunching national-football-champion varsity. A hand- 
off, Primo Villaneuva to Bob Davenport, with All- 
America guard Jim Salsbury leading the play, turned 
the corner at left end and swept downfield. Redshirt 
bodies flew aside. Then—boom! 
Moving in from defensive halfback, Knox hit Sals- 
bury. The 220-pounder went down. Davenport, the 


(ise for an athlete rarely turns to admiration in a 


West’s leading ground-gainer, had a full head of steam, 
but it left him in a “whoosh” as Knox, the sophomore 
transfer with the label of fancy-passer-only upon him, 
hit him with an impact heard across the lower campus. 
Davenport lost his helmet—and the ball. He climbed to 
his knees and stared at Knox as coaches rushed in, 
blowing whistles. 

“Welcome,” said Davenport, a groggy grin on his 
face, “to UCLA.” 

It had been anything but “welcome” up to that prac- 
tice last fall. Too handsome and too well-publicized, 
Ronnie, the stepson of Harvey Knox, joined coach Red 
Sanders’ Bruins in 1954 as an ineligible interloper with 
a stigma on him it seemed impossible to shake. Word 
around the Westwood Village university was that: 

—Harvey and Ronnie intended to use UCLA only 
as a stepping-stone to a $100,000 motion-picture con- 
tract, revealing Ronnie’s ups-and-downs in football. 


Harvey Knox (left), who took charge of his son’s 
grid career, got $400 a month as talent scout for a 
U. of California alumni club, the’ Southern Seas, 


after Ronnie enrolled at the Berkeley school. 
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Ronnie, a UCLA junior, 


has yet to play a college season but made a sensational mark as a passer at three California high schools. 


Color by UP 


—Old Man Knox, who’d removed Ronnie from the 
University of California at Berkeley after a hot argu- 
ment with coach Pappy Waldorf in which he exposed 
a vast, illegal player-hustling ring, was a loudmouthed 
nuisance—and his kid looked to be just more of the 
same. 

_7~Even if Ronnie was only the victim of Harvey’s 
violent antics, he was a T-quarterback who’d never 
fit into Sanders’ involved single-wingback system, 
where the key tailback must be able to run, block, 
kick and tackle, as well as pass. 

—UCLA, the southern branch of the University of 
California, had been ordered by the regents to bury 
Ronnie deep—the Knoxes had caused too much ugly 
publicity, and might again. 

The cards were stacked higher than that. There 
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exists a remarkable esprit de corps at the college where 
that consummate handler of men, the wiry little Ten- 
nessean named Henry Sande! 1954’s “Coach of The 
Year’’—has won 26 of 28 games the past three seasons. 
It is based in a sublimation of the individual into an 
almost spiritual concept of teamwork. It lifts the 
plugging defensive lineman to equal importance with 
the flashiest back. 

Ronnie Knox, the headlined rebel against authority, 
the puppet of get-to-glory-or-bust Harvey Knox, in a 
situation like t It made the experts laugh. 

Yet in a few swift moves the tall, 20-year-old calmly 
and quietly changed the picture. The Knox Scandals, 
which had kept the Coast Conference in an uproar for 
a year, took a startling turn the other way. Six-feet- 
two, 190-pound Ronnie met the challenge like a man. 
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He worked hard. He never popped off. In fact, he said 
nothing at all. He concentrated on taking everything 
the contemptuous Uclan first string could throw at 
him—and he gave back more. 

“He took plenty,” says Jack Ellena, an All-America 
tackle at Westwood last season. ‘‘We poured it on him 
just to see the sawdust run out of Harvey’s dummy. 
Brother, were we wrong! He’s a football player.” 

Red Sanders said recently: “Ronnie’s got character. 
I'd be proud to have him for my own son. He’s been 
harshly judged because of some unhappy circum- 
stances around him. But get this straight—he’s never 
made a wrong move on my squad. He’s a great asset 
to it.” Sanders, it should be noted, is famous for his 
blunt honesty and for restrained praise of players. 

Skeptics who can’t believe that anything but trouble 
can come from Harvey’s boy have dug deeply to find 
evidence that Sanders is kidding himself. And all 
they’ve learned is that Ronnie Knox stands ace-high 
with his present teammates. 

“The nicest thing that’s happened to me,” the big, 
bronzed athlete says, “has been the chance to move in 
and live with the guys.” Ronnie adds, “I was nervous, 
at first, about how they’d take me. But I guess I didn’t 
have to be at all.” 

When the Uclans discovered that Knox wasn’t the 
swellhead of his billing but was a normal Joe who 
ducked publicity while blocking and playing defense 
with the best of them, they invited him into an exclu- 


Lew Nichols 


When Ronnie entered Cal, his last high school coach, Jim 
Sutherland (above), went with him; when Ronnie jumped to 
UCLA to play for Red Sanders (left), Sutherland also quit, 


sive circle. At Malibu Beach last spring a group of team 
veterans rented a private cottage. Terry Debay, Bob 
Long, Bob Heydenfeldt, Jim Decker and Gerry Mc- 
Dougall added an extra bunk for Ronnie. Each member 
paid $26.66 a month to rent the ocean cabana. They 
started each day with a swim, shared housekeeping 
chores, enjoyed horseplay far from the confinements of 
campus dormitory life. “When Ronnie was asked to Mal- 
ibu,” says a member of Sanders’ coaching staff, “we re- 
laxed. We knew he had a big part of his problem licked.” 
All that is cheering enough—a surprising new phase 
of the story of the migratory Knoxes, who have ap- 
peared at five schools in Ronnie’s past five high school 
and college seasons and have shot off fireworks at each 
stop. But it is only a beginning. Another hurdle faced 
Ronnie this fall—as tough a hazard as any of the pres- 
sures of big-time football. If Knox fails to clear it, he 
stands to be the largest laughingstock in college sports. 
The question: can a youngster who has been given 
football’s biggest build-up make the UCLA team? 
The answer is shaping up as you read this. When 
Harvey Knox, a 46-year-old former Hollywood haber- 
dasher and Las Vegas casino operator, charged Pappy 
Waldorf with inept handling of Ronnie’s passing talents 
and, on June 24, 1954, walked out of California with 
the boy, he cost Ronnie one year of athletic eligibility. 
Ronnie spent the '54 season with the UCLA Redshirts, 
or reserves. Meanwhile, a flock of star varsity tailbacks 
developed. This fall, Sanders had his pick of (1) Sam 
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(First Down) Brown, a senior with a 5.88-yards-per- 
carry average last season (2) Gerry McDougall, 200- 
pound blaster with a 5.26 average (3) Doug Bradley, 
seatback runner and fine passer with two years of ex- 
perience. Kid Knox ran fourth in the pre-season pros- 
pectus. A broken finger on his passing hand made it 
tougher. The injury, suffered early in spring practice 
last May, prevented him from showing Sanders his 
reputed ability to throw like another Sammy Baugh. 
Critical opinion was (with much anticipatory lip- 
smacking from enemies of Harvey Knox) that the 
prodigal would wind up sitting on the bench through 
UCLA's ten-game schedule. 

On Ronnie’s right index finger, the finger which 
guides the ball when it’s thrown, a lumpish swelling 
remained all summer. The break hasn’t properly 
healed. But this is nothing to the potential lumps he 
stands to take. 

“You don’t have to tell me,” Ronnie said recently. 
“Tf I flop, I'll never hear the last of it. I’ll be worked 
over by every columnist, coast to coast. Well, all I can 
do is try....” 

If it were not for his flamboyant step-father, Ronnie’s 
name would be confined to the sports pages and would 
not have been splashed across Page One of West Coast 
newspapers. Single-handedly, Harvey Knox has taken 
on the entire Coast Conference in a war of vitriol- 
splashed words which have led to threatened lawsuits. 
He has called Pappy Waldorf, producer of three Rose 
Bowl teams since 1949, “a nothing coach—a failure not 
fit to handle my son.” He has accused Conference Com- 
missioner Victor O. Schmidt of “imbecilic inability to 
stop the grafting black market in players.” Presidents 
of PCC schools are “as eager for real amateurism as 
they are for the Rose Bowl to burn down—the ulti- 
mate in hypocrisy.” 

One of the wealthiest alumni booster clubs in foot- 
ball, the “Southern Seas” of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been blacklisted by the conference after 
revelations of player-hustling by Harvey Knox. In Los 
Angeles, where the University of Southern California 
Trojans are a sacred institution, Knox has blown the 
lid completely off. 

“Coach Jess Hill of USC has the biggest bankroll for 
athletes in the West. Compared to him the Southern 
Seas and Waldorf are small potatoes at buying up 
players,” said Knox last September. 

How did Harvey Knox know? “Because I was paid 
$400 a month from March, 1953, to June, 1954, by the 
Southern Seas to chase talent and take care of the boys 
under the table,” he said, appearing on TV with his 
charge to make sure everybody heard: “Why, the 
president of the Southern Seas offered a kid $1,500 cash 
in my presence,”” 

Knox then named the club official allegedly guilty 
—Mr. Frank Storment, prominent Los Angeles insur- 
ance executive. 

“But USC controls the market, as I found out when 
I had to compete with their moneybag scouts. They 
throw dough around like it was tissue paper. Believe 
me, I'd never do it again. It’s a dirty racket and I’m 


Pretty Patricia Ann Knox, Ronnie’s sister, landed an RKO 
movie contract after an intensive campaign by her father. 
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glad I’m out,” he told his television audience. 

The reformation of Harvey Knox—and his crusade to 
reform others—began when he realized that California 
U. “was bilking my kid with a lot of phony promises 
about TV jobs and a job on a Berkeley newspaper, like 
the colleges bilk a lot of kids. I decided to shoot the 
works and let the guilty hang high.” 

There was plenty more Knox had to say for publica- 
tion—adding color to the blackest eye the PCC has 
sported in its 40 years. 

The angry words made it pretty awkward for some 
one named Ronnie Knox to trot out on the Coliseum 
turf before 75,000 newspaper readers this season. “The 
fact that he stuck with it and hasn’t quit,” says Red 
Sanders grimly, “proves to me that Ronnie's as game 
as they come.” 

Tracing the whole Knox story in an effort to unravel 
cause and effect is like asking “Why has college football 
professionalized itself?” and answering at less than 
book length. You find no clue in Ronnie’s personality. 
He looks and acts like a lad with only a normal amount 
of ego. He has poise without over-sophistication. He’s 
mannerly, soft-spoken, a better listener than talker. 
His ambition goes far beyond football. 

“When I was ten years old I stacked boxes at a 
grocery store to earn $110,” he explained recently. 
“That earned me a typewriter. I’ve always wanted to 
be a writer. I’ve been turning out magazine fiction for 
years and sending short stories to editors—mostly 
action-adventure stuff. It’s all been rejected so far. 
But I keep hacking away, and a few pro authors I’ve 
met tell me I’ve got a chance to make the grade. That’s 
my real ambition.” (——> 10 pace 70) 
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ONE FOR THE BOOK 


TOMM wv 
LOUGHRAN, 
CHAMPIGN 


King of the light-heavies. master of many 


big boys. Tommy added class to boxing. too 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


small boy he wanted to be a prize-fighter. He has no idea 

where the notion came from. The South Philadelphia neigh- 
borhood in which he was born and reared was a quiet one, con- 
sisting mostly of small houses and truck farms, so that while he 
had occasional street fights, there were no roving bands of hood- 
lums about, making it necessary for him to fight to survive. His 
father, a motorman on the street-cars, was not a fight fan, nor 
were either of his two older brothers. Tommy himself was only 
vaguely aware of the names of the prominent fighters of the time. 
and he had no heroes among them 

“I wasn’t a pugnacious kid,” he says, and the way he says it 
makes you think he still wonders how it came about that, in 
1927, he won the light-heavyweight championship of the world 
“Most of the few fights I had were caused by one of my older 
brothers. His name is John but for some reason he was called 
‘Jakie.’ When he was about 16, Jakie suddenly became very 
sedate and he remains so to this day. You would think he never 
struck anyone in his life. But until then he was a holy terror. He 
would go looking for fights and generally succeeded in finding 
one, even in our respectable neighborhood. He’d usually win it. 
too. 

“Then there would always be a pal of the boy he'd licked 
who'd come looking for him. Jakie, although older, was smaller 
than I was, but we looked a lot alike and we frequently were 
mistaken for each other—especially by kids who were looking 
for him. I'd be minding my own business when a bunch of 
strange kids would come up our street and one of them—usually 
the biggest—would bust me in the snoot. You know how it is 
when you're a kid. When somebody hits you, you don’t ask any 
questions. You just hit him back. So it wasn’t until it was all 
over and I had whipped the stranger. that (——> To PpacE 93) 


I Tommy Loughran’ knows is that from the time he was a 
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THE QUARTERBACK SWEATS 
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Dean Loucks, a junior at Yale, tensely awaits his return to game. 


LTHOUGH Ivy League football lately has become synony- 
mous with de-emphasis, the game is far from dead on the 
fields once made famous by such heroes as Charley Brick- 

ley and Eddie Mahan of Harvard, Ted Coy and Tom Shevlin 
of Yale, Eddie Kaw of Cornell and Stan Keck of Princeton. As 
Yale’s 20-year-old junior quarterback, Dean Loucks, is learn- 
ing these autumn afternoons, resourceful, hardnosed football 
is still very much an Ivy League tradition. 

Once the season officially starts, Yale gets in as much chalk 
time and headknocking as most football-minded colleges. The 
practice- and game-time demands on Loucks are no less than 
they would be on a-prized All-America quarterback on a 
bowl-bound team. Outside the 15 class and four lab hours he 
attends a week, Dean’s football duties include reviewing 
movies of Yale’s coming opponents—Brown, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Colgate, Dartmouth, Army, Princeton and Harvard— 


PHOTOS BY MARVIN NEWMAN 


As a sophomore, quarterback Loucks (11) played a big part in ls 
s rout of Cornell. “He has good judgment under fire,” 
coach Jordan Olivar. He keeps Eli rivals jittery with 


his long passes. 


After day’s classes, Loucks reports to practice field. In tricky signals drill, Loucks pitches out to a halfback as assist- 
Workouts usually start about 4:30 and end after dark. ant coach Art Raimo (right) acts as a charging defensive man. 


Pass pattern is explained to end Dick Moneymaker (85) and 
Loucks, rated best quarterback at Yale 
girl, Marie Schact (below), attends every Yale home game. 


im years, Dean's 


Loucks does homework in study hall between classes and 
football practice. He was on the dean’s list last term. 
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memorizing 100-odd plays, huddling privately with 
coach Jordan Olivar and spending some two hours on 
the practice field every day. At Yale, however, the foot- 
bali player’s time is tightly budgeted. He plays football 
only after class hours between September 1 and the 
final game with Harvard. There is no spring practice, 
no post-season games. 

The six-foot-one, 195-pound Loucks, who chose Yale 
because “It was the best place for an education,” comes 
from a football family. His father, Glenn Loucks (Syr- 
acuse, '29) was one of the most successful high school 
coaches in the East until he retired in 1952. His White 
Plains (N. Y.) team, quarterbacked by Dean, ran up a 
three-year unbeaten string of 24 games. In fact, Dean, 
who played for the undefeated Yale freshmen the fol- 
lowing year, didn’t play in a losing football game until 
Army whipped the Eli. 48-7, before 73,600 last fall. 

—JACK ZANGER 


Before re-entering game, Dean checks report from spotter 
stationed high above Bowl. Although he wasn’t considered 
a starter in 1954, he played an average of 45 minutes a game. 


Author Savage returns to camp with a mallard duck and 
Canadian goose. His tip on goose shooting: “When you 
feel you're firing behind them, lead them five yards more.” 


Color by the Author 


ka Range (above) is by plane. Travel 
is cheap and planes plentiful—once you get to Anchorage. 
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Hunter's Heaven 


If you like to go after. the birds in the fall, the place to be is the “goose flat” in Alaska 


where ducks and geese gather by the thousands before starting their annual flight south 


By Hiram Savage 


day evening and made camp in a narrow strip of 

spruce, aspen and birch that begins up against the 
flank of the Alaska Peninsula Range and wanders for 
miles through salty marshes before petering out on the 
tide flats of Cook Inlet. There was only time to set up 
our wall tent and blow up the air mattresses before 
dark. 

It was a pretty evening, and before turning in, we 
walked to the lake’s edge to watch half a dozen whis- 
tling swans quietly swimming near the shore. They 
were luminous against the shiny black of the calm 
water, and the marshes still held the burnished light 
of sunset. A plume of smoke rose from the crater of 
11,000-foot Mount Spurr, and the high round profile 
of Redoubt Volcano loomed to the south. Only the 
flutter of a few ducks broke the immense silence. 

Then the querulous call of geese echoed across the 
flats. I looked at Leo and Ole and raised my brows. 
One of the swans stretched its neck and gave a broken, 
melodious honk, and the geese immediately replied. 
The swans kept answering their calls until finally the 
geese came flapping in over the trees that hid our tent 
and dropped to the marsh beside the lake. Cautiously 
we backed into the strip of trees as the geese strutted 
about and talked to each other like women at a Ladies 
Aid. A moment later another flock called, and those 
on the ground replied. The swans chimed their invita- 
tion, and the second flock came in. They had hardly 
touched ground when more chorused from behind us 
and came winging in. 

“What is this?” Leo whispered. “A goose revival?” 

“Where they all comin’ from?” Ole asked. 

It was hard to believe what was happening. Long 
after dark, flock after flock answered the call and came 
in until it seemed that all the geese in the world must 
be gathering outside our tent. We were so excited we 
could hardly breathe. 

“That’s why we couldn’t get a crack at them on the 
Kustatan,” Leo remarked. “We weren’t near enough 
the grain patches.” 

Beyond the lake we had landed in, a big slough cut 
through the marshes to join the Drift River about a 


We HAD landed our planes in the shallow lake Fri- 
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quarter mile from the lake. All around between the 
lakes and the slough grew waist-high natural grain— 
a choice feeding place for the geese. 

“We've hit it right this time,” I said, listening to 
the din of thousands of gabbling geese. “If they get 
any closer they'll be in the tent.” 

“I’m ready,” Ole said. “Let ’em come.” 

The geese yelped all night. We didn’t get much 
sleep. An hour before daylight we rolled out, stuffed 
our pockets full of shells, picked up our shotguns and 
left camp without even thinking about breakfast. We 
sneaked down the fringe of trees toward the inlet until 
we were past the grain area, then crawled through the 
wet marsh grass to the big slough, hoping to huddle 
beneath the banks for cover. The geese would soon 
fly out to the tide flats to eat gravel and rest all day 
on the mud, and we wanted to be ready for them. 

Dawn came with a rosy glow, and a breeze was 
blowing. It was cool, but not freezing. We each picked 
a place in the high grass and waited for the geese to 
start flying. We could see several hundred of them 
gathered in a pond next to the one our planes were in. 
Every once in a while, one would jump up to grab a 
high stem of grain with his beak. We considered briefly 
trying to sneak up on them, but then we remembered 
our former attempts along those lines and decided 
against it. We had spent the entire goose season the 
year before crawling through miles of mud and muck 
in a futile attempt to get close to geese in marshes or 
lakes. But always, just before we were in range, one 
of them would spot us, and all of them would fly. Leo 
had managed to bag one. 

We waited impatiently hunched on our knees in the 
mud until full daylight, and still not a goose had flown. 
Finally, as if by signal, a flock of nearly a hundred 
Canadians lifted into the air with a great squawking. 
We hunched down in the grass, shotguns ready, but 
the geese lifted above the trees, made a wide circle 
and headed southward along the hills, and put in on a 
bay about five miles south of us. It looked like we 
might have picked the wrong place. If all the geese 
did that, we’d never get a shot. 

An hour passed with hardly (——> TO PAGE 66) 
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NAVY’S SKIPPER 
IN CIVVIES 


Admirals, middies and plain gobs salute Eddie Erdelatz, the rugged son of an 


ex-bouncer, for putting fight and real class back into Annapolis football 


IWENTY-FOUR hours 

after Navy whipped 
Army in football last 
November 27, the Bri- 
gade of horse-voiced 
midshipmen, a_ solid 
wave of gold braid, 
plain gobs, Academy 
rs and their families, cor- 
boys, jimmylegs (campus 
townspeople and a few stray 

gathered in front of Ban- 
eroft Hall, the massive granite dor- 
and welcomed 
the victorious football team and its 
coaches. Tecumseh, the famous 
bronze figurehead that stands watch 
in front of Bancroft Hall, still wore 
his traditional Army Weekend war- 
paint. The battered Japanese Bell, 
rung only after a football win over 
Army, was silent for the first time 
since four-man relay teams of plebes 
had started pounding it with tenpins 
immediately after the game ended 


profes 
ridor 
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By JACK NEWCOMBE 


on Saturday afternoon. But the 
booming cheers that went up for the 
most successful Navy team in ten 
years could be heard clear across 
the Severn River. 

They were loudest and longest for 
head coach Eddie Erdeletz, whose 
leathery face was split in a smile 
that reached from his cauliflower 
ear to his good one. Eddie acknowl- 
edged the cheers, spoke admiringly 
of his players—the Team Named 
Desire, he had called them in an 
red moment—and then, in re- 
sponse to shouted requests, he raised 
his strong tenor voice in song. The 
song was “It’s Only A Shanty In 
Old Shanty Town.” Eddie first sang 
it for Navy ears following the aston- 
ishing 14-2 win over Army in 1950, 
his rookie season as head coach at 
y. He has serenaded the 
Brigade with the tune after every 
Army victory since—and his teams 
have beaten the Army four out of the 


five years he has been at Annapolis. 

Eddie’s solo on “It’s Only A 
Shanty In Old Shanty Town” re- 
something of the man and the 

y he handles his job, an unusually 
touchy one in a very touchy bus 
ness. The song is a Sentimental fa- 
e of Eddie's; he says it reminds 
him of a bar called Shanty Malone’s 
in San Francisco, where he was born 
and raised and ran loose in the tough 
streets of the Mission District until 
he was packed off to a boarding 
school across the Bay in Berkeley. 
It is a song you migct expect to hear 
son, but it is not 
xpect to hear echo- 
ing across The Yard at the austere 
aval Academy. Eddie carries 
smoo.hly and naturally as 
classman telling a lowly plebe 
sound off.” Navy men like the 
way Eddie sings; they like his old- 
fashioned don’t-g.ve-up-the-ship 
spirit; most of all they like the way 
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he stepped in five years ago and 
rescued Navy football, which had 
become a subject of shame and em- 
barrassment, and made it the proud 
thing it is today. 

In the five years before Erdelatz. 
Navy lost 28 and won five without 
even a hint of a cribbing scandal. 
Eddie’s first two teams won only 
five of 19 games and about all the 
admirals and would-be admirals 
could say was that they were cer- 
tainly getting hosed by the best 
teams in the land. Southern Califor- 
nia, Notre Dame, Maryland, Duke, 
California, Rice, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Penn, Army—the Middies lost. 
to them all. “With bright eyes and a 
bushy tail,” as the Navy pep slogan 
goes, they sailed into schedules fit 
for the Cleveland Browns, The beat- 
ings left Navy spirits flagging and 
gave a tinny sound to the Academy 
battle cry: “A team 3,800 strong 
can’t be beaten!” For a while it 
seemed as if Navy would have to suit 
up all 3,800 midshipmen at once in 
order to win a football game. 

This fall a Navy man has to give 
way to no one, much less an Army 
man, when football is discussed. Not 
only has Navy belted Army in four 
of the last five games before the 
largest audience, live and television, 
in football, but last year the team 
played in the Sugar Bowl and ran 
the best team in the South into the 
ground. Except possibly for the war 
years when Annapolis and West 
Point easily outmanned most of their 
foes, there have been few, if any. 
Navy teams that won the high rat- 
ing and national recognition given 
last year’s colorful crew. The vic- 
torious Nayy teams led by all-time 
heroes Eddie Ewen and Frank Wick- 
horst and Buzz Borries were no more 
popular. In the continuing race by 
the services for publicity, funds and 
recruits, the Navy unloaded a broad- 
side with its football team, No atom- 
ie-powered submarine or super- 
carrier puffed Navy morale as did 
the 21-0 shut-out last New Year's 
Day of Mississippi, the pride of the 
football-minded South. 

The Mississippi game was a fine 
example of the Navy team operat- 
ing at the peak of its physical and 


mental powers—as it did so often 
last season. Bigger, si idly 
faster and stronger, Mi ippi’ 


Southeastern Conference champs 
looked as if they had been attacked 
by a pack of wildcats. The Rebels 
admittedly felt like it too. “Seemed 
like all 11 of ’em were after you on 
every play,” drawled Ole Miss quar- 
terback Eagle Day. While Mi: ippi 
linemen, who had helped their team 
achieve the ranking of No. 1 in the 
nation on defense, were licking their 
chops in anticipation of the first 
play, Navy's scrappy forwards were 
already across the line of scrim- 


mage, prying open holes for one of 
quarterback George Welsh’s quick 
strikes. Behind the precise blocking 
of tackles John Hopkins and Jim 
Royer, flyweight guards Len Benzi 
and Alex Aronis, and center Wilson 
Whitmire, Welsh sent Joe Guttuso, 
John Weaver, Bob Craig or himself 
slicing through and around the line 
on option plays, and he fired strikes 
to sure-fingered receivers like All- 
America end Ron Beagle and Earle 
Smith. Navy’s simple but neatly exe- 
cuted offense gained 442 yards 
against a team that had yielded an 
average of only 170 yards a game. 
On the comparatively few occasions 
when they had possession of the ball, 
the Rebels’ pet plays came to grief 
on the shoals of Navy’s ever-chang- 
ing defense. Eddie Erdelatz, who 
came to Navy from the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers where he was Buck 


Shaw's assistant in charge of de- 
fense, had the large contingent of 
visiting scouts and coaches in the 
iS) the 


gar Bowl wide-eyed over 


varied defensive arrangements 
boys used and the animal fury 
which they carried out their a 


‘ign- 
Navy used 14 different de- 


gainst the perplexed South- 


erners. 
This September, as Navy steamed 


into another “representative sched- 
ule,” the 75th in the football history 
of the Academy, Bancroft Hall was 
loaded with confidence and West 
Point-issue bathrobes and Eddie 
Erdelatz was getting a taste of the 
security he never before has enjoyed 
as a football coach, (The bathrobes 
were won last November by the 
midshipmen in the traditional bet- 
your-bathrobes wagering between 
the two schools.) The security, such 
as it may be, is in the form of a new 
five-year contract Erdelatz signed 
last winter. He accepted the new 
contract, for an estimated $17,000 a 
year, after toying with the idea of 
returning to the pros he forsook to 
go to Navy in 1950. He was wanted 
by the Los Angeles Rams, who have 
a good many more dollars to spend 
than the Naval Academy Athletic 
Association has. That Eddie turned 
and possibly other 
extravagant offers, is evidence of a 
big change in his opinion of the 
head coaching job at Navy. He still 
doesn’t express the confidence you 
might expect of a man who appar- 
ently has Army's number and has 
just scored a most rewarding bowl 
victory. But whatever reservations 
Eddie still has about his position at 
Annapolis are founded on eight 
years’ experience there, five as head 
coach and three as an assistant. And 
they are nothing compared with the 
qualms he felt when he was first 
asked if he would accept the head 
coaching position. After firing 
George Sauer, the Academy’s first 


civilian coach in many years, be- 
cause “he couldn’t reconcile himself 
to our way of doing things,” Navy 
called Erdelatz in from San Fran- 
cisco and told him the job was his 
if he wanted it. Eddie said, thanks, 
he would go home and think it over. 
He thought about it so long that both 
Annapolis and his wife became 
alarmed, “She told me I had no 
guts,” Eddie says. “I admit I was 
very reluctant. It was my first op- 
portunity as head coach and I 
wanted the odds more in my favor.” 

In his hitch as an assistant at 
Navy under Oscar Hagberg and Tom 
Hamilton, Eddie had seen enough of 
Navy football to know it wasn’t all 
cap-waving cheers by the Brigade 
and the band playing “Navy Blue 
and Gold.” Among the odds Eddie 
counted against him were the op~ 
ponents his team would have to 
meet, The heavyweight schedules, 
designed as if to settle a national 
championship, were a result of the 
Navy way of doing things. In effect, 
the Navy coach was handed a sched- 
ule and a list of players and told to 
go to work. Sauer complained that 
the schedule was too much and the 
players too few. Compared with Earl 
Blaik at West Point, who is head 
coach and athletic director, the Navy 
coach plays a bit part in_policy- 
and schedule-making. Army’s recent 
schedules have been dotted by open- 
ing-game and mid-season opponents 
like Furman, Lafayette, Davidson, 
VMI and New Mexico, Navy's most 
recent openers have been with Wil- 
liam & Mary, Yale, Maryland, 
Southern California and California. 
Eddie is now occasionally consulted 
about future scheduling and Navy's 
lists of opponents are assuming a 
more practical look, 

When Eddie says, as he sometimes 
will when discussing his five-year 
term at Annapolis, “Things got 
pretty rough around here,” he is not 
talking about schedules. He is talk- 
ing about the climate peculiar to the 
football operation at Annapolis and 
about the frequently exasperating 
“Navy way of doing things.” 

One of the things Navy does is 
change the faculty and administra- 
tion every two or three years, from 
the Lt. j.g. teaching Seamanship & 
Navigation to the Rear Admiral 
serving superintendent of the 
Academy. This regular rotation also 
includes, of course, the director of 
athletics. “We never know quite 
what to expect,” said one civilian 
member of the athletic department. 
“You may get a reasonable adminis- 


Sahin. wvenis-touuriow about ab every 
time you blow up a football.” If the 
new superintendent makes a habit 
of calling impromptu dress parades 
on Farragut Field at a time when 
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Now in his sixth season at Navy (an Academy coaching record), Eddie prefers small squads, stresses desire and fundamentals, 


the coach wants to introduce a new 
sereen pass to the squad, the coach 
has to grit his teeth and bear it. He 
may gradually build a tolerance to 
these inconveniences, the frustrating 
chain-of-command system and the 
red tape that ties up his office, only 
to find himself nearly driven to a 
leap off the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
by the friendly suggestions and 
questions from Naval officers, who 
feel a kinship to the football team 
unlike that of any banner-carrying 
alumnus at a civilian college. 
Down through the years Navy 
men have offered suggestions to a 
large assortment of coaches, both 
Academy grads and outsiders, The 
changing policies and the quick- 
changing graduate coaches, who 
served for two or three seasons each 
and were rotated out to sea, have 
left Navy with a record checkered 
with bright spots and dull ones. 
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Some of the brightest seasons came 
at the time of World War 1 when 
Gloomy Gil Dobie was coach and 
Navy Bill Ingram played quarter- 
back. Ingram, one of a famous Navy 
clan, scored 27 touchdowns in eight 
games in 1917. The brightest season 
of all came when the graduate-coach 
system was reinstated in 1926 and 
Navy Bill, who had graduated in ’20, 
returned as head coach. It was pretty 
much an Ingram show; Jonas (’07), 
who later retired as a four-star ad- 
miral, was the athletic director. Star 
of the undefeated 1926 team was 
Tom Hamilton, later a two-hitch 
Navy coach and the present director 
of athletics at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Hamilton was a genuine 
quadruple threat—he ran, passed, 
punted and drop-kicked. That was 
the year Army and Navy played to 
a 21-21 tie before 110,000 people in 
newly dedicated Soldier Field, Chi- 


cago, a game that is still considered 
the best of the long series between 
the service schools. 

Navy men can count their big sea- 
sons in football since 1926 on their 
class-ring hand. After three medi- 
cere years under Rip Miller, who 
played tackle in front of the Four 
Horsemen at Notre Dame, Navy 
prospered briefly with Tom Hamil- 
ton, whose 1934 team won eight of 
nine games. Buzz Borries was an 
All-America halfback that season 
and Slade Cutter kicked the field 
goal that beat Army, 3-0. If the 
teams of Rip Miller and Tom Hamil- 
ton in the mid-1930s were to attempt 
to hold reunions on the banks of the 
Severn today, attendance would be 
distressingly thin. World War II took 
a heavy toll of those classes. Thir- 
teen members of Hamilton’s 1935 
team were killed in action. 

During the war, Navy, like Army, 
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enjoyed a heavy manpower advan- 
tage over most of its opponents. It 
shows in the 8-1 and 7-1-1 records 
of the Middies in 1943 and 1945 
against big-time competition. But 
Navy’s success ended abruptly with 
the war. The challenging schedules 
remained but the thick-legged line- 
men and quicksilver backs stopped 
flocking to the Naval Academy; a 
number of those who had entered 
during the war decided that life on 
the high seas was not for them and 
they resigned. Navy hero Tom Ham- 
ilton, back for his second hitch, and 
a highly regarded civilian coach. 
George Sauer, suffered through these 
long seasons of Saturday-afternoon 
disasters. Meanwhile Army kept 
rolling along on the momentum of 
its all-star wartime teams. 

It took no expert eye to see that 
there was a wide disparity in foot- 
ball talent between the young men 
entering the two service schools. It 
was just as obvious that Army’s un- 
official bureau in charge of steering 
football players to West Point was 
operating at its old wartime pitch 
and Navy’s had developed some rust 
spots. For years the two academies 
have been recruiting football play- 
ers without arousing the indignation 
of the taxpayers who, in the last 
analysis, pay the subsidy. It is ap- 
parently a sound idea to instill “a 
will to win” in the officers who lead 
our fighting men and a good place 
to do it is on the athletic field. Most 
people feel that Army and Navy 
should field rugged football teams. 
They enjoy rooting for one or the 
other and they get an extra big 
charge out of the annual Army- 
Navy battle. The public also knows 
that the star quarterback at Annap- 
olis or West Point is subsidized not 
a nickel more than the midshipman 
or cadet cheerleader or the alternate 
on the debating team. At Annapolis 
everyone gets the same “deal”— 
board, room, tuition, $111.15 a month 
(out of which he must pay for uni- 
forms) and the promise of a post- 
graduate job as a naval ensign or 
marine second lieutenant at an an- 
nual base salary of $222.30 a month. 
(The estimated cost of educating a 
midshipman for four years is 
$20,000.) This does not compare too 
favorably with the offers made to 
premium prep players by some eager 
alumni groups at civilian colleges. 

Rip Miller, who started in as line 
coach at the Naval Academy in 1926 
and is now, as the assistant athletic 
director, responsible for sprinkling 
each incoming plebe class with a 
few athletes, remembers the day 
when Navy largely got by in footbail 
with whatever material the con- 
gressmen chanced to send. “We'd 
have a big pep rally in Dahlgren 
Hall on the night before our first 
football practice,” Rip says. “Jonas 


Ingram, who was athletic director 
then, would make a rousing speech. 
‘Td give my right arm to play foot- 
ball for Navy again,’ he’d shout, and 
the tears would practically stream 
down his tace. The band would play; 
the Brigade would cheer and the 
next afternoon we would have hun- 
dreds out there for practice. Of 
course, most of them never had pads 
on before, but they were ready to do 
or die for Navy.” 

Rip would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the fact that you don’t get bids 
to the Sugar Bowl with a team made 
up of “casuals” brimming with 
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All-America end Ron Beagle, here carry- 
ing the ball in Sugar Bowl victory over 


Ole Miss. is one of Navy’s veteran stars. 


school spirit but short on football 
experience. At Annapolis football 
maintains the self-supporting Naval 
Athletic Association. (This should 
mollify the taxpayer who doesn’t 
care a hoot where Army or Navy 
wins or whether they even play.) 
Navy spends $600,000 to $700,000 on 
its extensive athletic program each 
year and football pays for it all. Six 
“money games,” including the big 
one with Army, are required to 
meet the budget. 

Every Annapolis grad is a poten- 
tial talent scout, but 90 per cent of 
the boys who survive the bewilder- 
ing succession of physical and men- 
tal hurdles and actually make the 
football squad are the original finds 
of 23 regular “bird dogs” who scout 
the nation’s high school football 
fields for Navy. Many of the boys 
are personally contacted by Rip Mil- 
jer, Eddie Erdelatz or one of Eddie’s 


assistants. The first thing Navy 
checks on a prospect is his scholastic 
average—not how fast he runs or 
how much he weighs. If his average 
isn’t good enough, there’s no point 
in going further. It is impossible to 
get an appointment for a boy who 
doesn’t meet the Academy’s stand- 
ards. Herein lies the great difference 
in the football recruiting done by 
Army and Navy and that done by 
the other big football-minded col- 
leges. Not only do most other col- 
leges, with some notable exceptions, 
require less in the way of academic 
standing, but it is always possible 
for them to waive a requirement 
here or overlook a deficiency there. 
Navy goes strictly by the book. 

Generally speaking, it isn’t too 
hard to arrange an appointment for 
a qualified football player, although 
the distribution of appointments and 
the politics involved have vexed 
more than one Navy coach. In ad- 
dition to the five appointments al- 
lotted each senator and congress- 
man, there are miscellaneous sources 
of appointments, including 160 for 
the Secretary of the Navy, 160 for 
the Naval Reserve and Marine Corps 
Reserve and 75 Presidential appoint- 
ments. Until recently Army had an 
advantage over Navy in the recruit- 
ing race because it could fill vacan- 
cies in the regular appointments 
with alternates; Navy could not. A 
1950 act of Congress (Public Law 
586) gave Navy the same opportun- 
ity. Of 17_third-classmen—sopho- 
mores—on Navy’s 1955 spring squad 
list, eight received Naval or Marine 
Corps Reserve appointments and five 
were alternates, Only four received 
congressional appointments, which 
does not necessarily indicate that 
our senators and congressmen have 
poor eyes for football talent. 

To gain admission to the Naval 
Academy, a candidate must pass the 
entrance exam and a thorough phys- 
ical test. The Navy coaches can only 
hope and pray once a star prospect’s 
examination sheet is sent off to 
Princeton for mechanical tabulation 
and again when he is delivered into 
the critical hands of the Navy doc— 
tors. The smallest physical defect 
can eliminate an otherwise robust 
athlete. “We had a boy—a great 
prospect—get by all the preliminary 
rounds,” a Navy coach said sadly, 
“and then come down here for the 
physical and find out his eyes have 
gone from 20/20 to 20/60—just be- 
cause he’d been studying so hard 
for the entrance exam! Out he went.” 

Navy’s football recruiters protect 
themselves against attrition by start- 
ing 150-200 football players on the 
road to the iron front gate at An- 
napolis and hope a third of them 
enter. Many of those who are ac- 
cepted—and this applies to athlete 
and non-athlete alike—require a 
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year of prep school. Twenty-eight 
of the players on Navy’s pre-season 
roster entered from Bullis School, 
in Silver Spring, Md., Columbian 
Prep in Washington, D.C., or Wyo- 
ming Seminary in Kingston, Pa. A 
large number (19 of 52) come from 
that bottomless well of football tal- 
ent—Pennsylvania. 

Approximately 18 to 25 per cent 
of every entering class at the Naval 
Academy fails to earn the degree in 
engineering and the commission that 
goes with it. Most of the casualties 
aré academic and occur in the plebe 
or youngster classes, although some 
midshipmen are dropped for reasons 
of conduct and a few resign. As 
Eddie says, “If you don't cut the 
mustard—out!” Some very nimble 
minds have tripped up on such im- 
posing hurdles as Solid Geometry, 
Marine Engineering, Principles of 
Electricity, Seamanship & Naviga- 
tion and Differential Calculus. A 
midshipman spends a little over 
2,000 hours in recitation before he 
graduates. He can’t afford to sleep 
through a single hour. “Reach down 
and pick up your pencil in History 
class and you're apt to miss the 
whole War of 1812,” one middie re- 
marked. 

‘A midshipman’s day starts at 6:15 
a.m. Breakfast formation is at 6:45; 
the first class formation is 7:45. 
Study periods and recitations alter- 
nate each hour until noon meal 
formation, the midshipmen march- 
ing back and forth across The Yard 
to the monotonous beat of a drum. 
Class periods and labs fill the early- 
afternoon hours. There are twice-a- 
week drills in white leggings and 
white gloves on Farragut Field. If 
you're a football player, you report 
for practice at 3:45 (an hour later 
on Monday and Friday). Dinner for- 
mation is at 7 p.m. A two-hour study 
period lasts until the cannon sounds 
at 10 p.m. Lights go out at 10:15. 

Coach Erdelatz admits the rigid 
schedule is conducive to good physi- 
cal conditioning but he points out: 
“When the cannon goes off, the boy 
may not be ready for sleep. His mind 
may be full of classwork or he may 
be nursing a football bruise. But no 
matter how he feels the next day 
he has to get up and meet those 
formations. No one stays in the sack 
and cuts an eight o’clock here.” 

Even more of a strain than the 
engineering curriculum or the tedi- 
ous ’round-the-clock schedule to the 
sound of drum beat and cannon is 
the initiation ritual which all plebes 
go through. It is a well known fea- 
ture of the Academy’s tradition- 
bound system of pounding disci- 
plined officers and gentlemen out of 
crude boys. Probably more than any 
other aspect of Naval Academy life, 
it tends to persuade high school half- 
backs that they would be better off 
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as pledges at dear old Pi Kappa Pi 
on the state university campus than 
plebes at Annapolis. 

Whatever the merits of the system 
in molding officers, it undoubtedly 
builds tougher, more eager football 
players. Ron Beagle, Navy’s All- 
America end, said recently: “You 
get so wound up by the regimen 
here you have to explode on the 
football field.” After a day of “sirs” 
and heel-clicking and paying at- 
tention in class and straining to keep 
his room “moderately perfect,” a 
midshipman likes nothing better 
than to go out and blow off steam 
on the football field. 

Erdelatz appreciates the help from 
Navy discipline but he thinks an 
even more important factor in build- 
ing a proper competitive spirit is 
the complete lack of pressure on his 
players to play football. Byen though 
he may have been tapped for the 
Academy because of his football tal- 
ent, a midshipman knows he will 
forfeit no scholarship or post-grad- 
uate job if he decides to drop the 
sport “They play because they want 
to—for the fun and prestige,” Eddie 
says. “No one is going to break a 
boy’s plate if he decides to quit the 
team.” 

Playing football for Eddie is fast 
becoming one of Navy's high honors. 
He prefers small squads (35-40)— 
“so everybody gets to play’—and, 
to an unusual degree, he gives the 
players the feeling that they are 
choosing the team. His system boosts 
morale, stirs competition and fore- 
stalls dissension. “Everyone gets an 
equal chance, regardless of size, rank 
or All-America mention” is an old 
coaching homily. Eddie believes in 
it and practices it religiously. Each 
spring he puts five footballs on the 
field and tells the players to line 
up behind them. He doesn’t care 
whether an All-America halfback 
lines up behind an All-America cen- 
ter or the third-stringer on last 
year’s plebe squad, He calls no 
names and picks no teams until the 
players have gone through a week 
of grading. He and his assistants— 
Len Eshmont, Ernie Jorge, Dick 
Duden and Wayne Hardin—keep 
charts on each player, grading him 
on all phases of defensive and offen- 
sive play. When a player is advanced 
or demoted, he is told why. “At 
game-time on Saturday afternoon,” 
Eddie says, “everybody knows the 
11 best players are on the field.” 

Navy players appreciate Eddie's 
sincerity and they respect him for 
his tough, old-pro approach to foot- 
ball. “He’s tough,” says quarterback 
George Welsh, “yet he never swears 
at us. He’s not that kind of tough. 
We heard about his background and 
about the time he had with his leg. 
We know he’s a pretty rugged guy.” 

This is Eddie’s background: His 


father, Joe Erdelatz, came to this 
country from Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
in the ’90s. After working his way 
across the country he put his bag 
down, permanently, in San Fran- 
cisco. He tended bar and handled 
the discipline in a few waterfront 
saloons before he got his own place 
on the Embarcadero, named after 
him—Joe the Bouncer’s. The Em- 
bareadero is a long way down from 
Nob Hill in San Francisco but the 
patrons of Joe the Bouncer’s learned 
they had to behave like Nob Hill 
gentlemen or run the risk of getting 
pitched onto a pier by the rugged 
proprietor. Joe, who will be 78 this 
November, still owns a beer parlor 
in San Francisco’s Crystal Palace 
Market. He still looks and acts capa- 
ble of handling belligerent custom- 
ers in the traditional style of the 
bouncer. He is an impressively erect, 
alert man with deep-set blue eyes 
and strong, straight gray hair. He 
lives at the Olympic Club in San 
Francisco and takes a daily walk of 
four miles along the beach. When he 
visits Eddie, as he did this past sum- 
mer, he walks the four miles from 
the Erdelatz home in exclusive An- 
napolis Roads to football headquar- 
ters in Macdonough Hall on the 
Academy grounds. He will, upon re- 
quest, demonstrate his remarkable 
trimness by placing both hands, 
palms down, on the floor without 
bending his knees. Eddie is obviously 
very fond of his dad and the way 
he has mocked old age. 

Eddie is an only son, and the na- 
tural affection a father has for an 
only child is deepened with Joe be- 
cause from the very beginning he 
had to provide for him alone, Joe’s 
wife died two weeks after Eddie 
was born in 1913. Joe did the only 
thing a working man could do—he 
placed Eddie with friends who took 
care of him during his early years. 
He was reared by two different 
couples until he was seven and Joe 
decided to start him in a boarding 
school. “I was already getting into 
trouble—at seyen,” Eddie says, re- 
calling his boyhood in San Fran- 
cisco’s Mission District, “My father 
felt 'd be better off at St. Joseph's 
Academy in Berkeley. It was a strict 
school and I used to run away a lot. 
My father would come home and 
find me in bed and he’d have to take 
me back. Sunday was visiting day 
and he never missed coming to see 
me.” 

Eddie liked all sports, but football 
was his favorite. “It was football, 
football . . . all the time football 
when he was a boy,” says Joe Erde- 
latz, who little understood the hold 
the game had on his son. Joe’s most 
noteworthy experience in the world 
of sport came years ago when he 
owned a half-interest in a race horse 
named Sadie H who won her first 
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race and hever won again. Sadie 4 
paid 60-1 but Joe and his partner 
lacked the faith to bet a cent on her. 

At St. Joseph's, all the kids hero- 
worshipped the Galloping Gaels of 
St. Mary’s College, coached by Slip 
Madigan, a Notre Dame graduate of 
1920. When Eddie was 11, he and 
his schoolmates dreamed of being 
like Red Strader, the Gaels’ gallop- 
ing fullback who made Walter 
Camp’s All-America third team in 
"24. Eddie, of course, never dreamed 
he would some day be playing for 
Red Strader or would work with 
him as an assistant coach, When 
there was no one around with whom 
he could throw the football, he 
played phantom games by himself. 
He took chalk from the classroom 
and put stripes on his long, ribbed, 
black stockings to make them look 
like those the St. Mary’s team wore. 
He even tried to stick acorns to the 
bottom of his shoes for cleats. Then, 
with his bladderless football tucked 
under his arm, he raced up and 
down the playground, scoring touch- 
downs for St. Mary’s. At 12, he was 
player-coach of a kid team that 
provided half-time entertainment at 
St. Mary’s games in San Francisco. 

By the time he was 14, his future 
course was clear. He went to St. 
Mary’s High, a prep for the little 
football-minded college in the Mor- 
aga Valley near Oakland. Eddie 
boarded there free his last two years, 
with the informal understanding 
that he would play his college foot- 
ball at St. Mary’s. He turned down a 
handful of other bids, including ones 
from Notre Dame and USC, and en- 
rolled under Slip Madigan. 

Eddie went to St. Mary’s to play 
football but his reputation in high 
school extended well beyond the 
football field. He was on the basket- 
ball team and in baseball he was 
remembered for the occasions when 
he got all of his muscles behind his 
swinging bat and drove the ball to 
the far edges of the playground, Ray 
Desimone, a high school principal in 
Sacramento who was a schoolboy 
pal of Eddie's, recalls some of his 
other less-publicized talents. “He 
won a public speaking contest once,” 
Ray says, “chiefly because of the 
fervor and apparent sincerity with 
which he delivered the last rousing, 
line: ‘It matters not who won or lost 
but how you played the game.’ Eddie 
liked to entertain people even then; 
he had a golden voice and he could 
sing like a bird,” 

Eddie had played his schoolboy 
football under a St. Mary’s team- 
mate of Red Strader’s, Jimmy Un- 
derhill, so he was well trained in 
Slip Madigan’s Notre Dame box 
formation when he arrived on the 
St. Mary’s campus in 1932. (Some 
Navy people, accustomed to the lac- 
ings the Middies usually received 


from Notre Dame, placed great faith 
in Zddie’s appearance at the Acad- 
emy because he was sure to bring 
“the Notre Dame game” along with 
him.) Eddie was swelled with pride 
and ambition when he reported for 
his first practice under freshman 
coach Strader. A day later he felt 
as deflated as the airless ball he had 
carried around at St. Joseph’s. Coach 
Strader called to him among the 60- 
odd freshmen on the field and ad- 
dressed him as Louie. (Louis 
Kellogg was the name of a husky 
frosh fullback.) Later, when Jimmy 
Underhill asked him how he was 
getting along. Eddie said, somewhat 
mournfully, “Not too well, Coach. 
This afternoon he (Strader) called 
me Louie. I don’t think he even 
knows my name.” 

If Red Strader didn’t know his 
name at first, he soon learned it and 
he has never forgotten it. “We used 
Eddie at halfback,” the present head 
coach of the San Francisco 49ers 
said recently, “and he was a good 
one. He did well with his passing 
and he was an excellent receiver and 
punter. Eddie had the goods, all 
right. But his success in football 
was due mostly to his keen attention 
to detail and his intense desire to 
play, no matter where we put him. 
He was the first one there for chalk 
talks and he was the last to leave 
the practice field at night.” 


N the scholarly atmosphere of the 
Naval Academy, Eddie sometimes 
likes to quip about the higher educa- 
tion in football he got at St. Mary’s. 
Slip Madigan was then leading the 
Gaels in the cross-country tours 
that were climaxed annually by a 
game with Fordham before a big 
crowd in New York’s Polo Grounds. 
The players majored in Football and 
minored in Geography and, accord- 
ing to Eddie, had little time for any- 
thing else. In class, Eddie sketched 
interesting likenesses of the Broth- 
ers and left them on their desks at 
the end of the period. didn’t do 
it all the time,” Eddie . “Some- 
times I read the sports pages.” 

As a sophomore, Eddie was moved 
to right end where he played a 
erashing game. “He played the way 
the pros do today,” Red Strader 
says. “It’s hard to say whether he 
was better on defense or offense. He 
took some daring and spectacular 
chances to break up plays.” 

Probably Eddie's greatest game of 
football was played against Wash- 
ington State in 1935. It was not so 
much his defensive work as his of- 
fensive blocking that made him a 
hero that day. State had a huge 
All-America-mention tackle named 
George Theodoratus, and the pre- 
game stories, much more concerned 
with the defensive giants then than 
they are today, were filled with de- 


tails of his might. But the accounts 
of the game in San Francisco’s Sun- 
day papers told how St. Mary's 
gained off-tackle as the 185-pound 
Erdelatz handled the 240-pound 
Theodoratus like a blocking dummy 

The story of Eddie’s leg, which is 
retold in football bull sessions at the 
Naval Academy each fall, began in 
1934. In the Fordham game that 
year he caught the winning touch- 
down pass, running over an officia! 
in the end zone to do it. The offi- 
cial was stretched out cold but Eddie 
apparently suffered nothing more 
than a shin bruise on his right leg 
He was inclined to forget about it 
until the following Saturday night, 
after he had played against Wash- 
ington State, when his knee began 
to swell and pain him. He was taken 
to Providence Hospital in Oakland 
where it was discovered that the leg 
was badly infected, Eddie always 
had been infection-prone but this 
was no ordinary dose, The poison 
spread so quickly that his life was 
in danger, An emergency operation 
saved his life and his leg. But when 
he finally returned to St. Mary’s on 
crutches, he was told that his leg 
would be too stiff for any more 
football. 

Eddie wasted no time in making 
poor prophets out of the physicians 
Back in his dorm room he and his 
pal. Herb Schreiber, started working 
on the leg. They moved it a little 
more each day as sweat popped out 
on Eddie's forehead with the pain. 
The unpleasant process came to a 
sudden end when Eddie slipped on 
his crutches and fell down the dor- 
mitory stairs, The fall was sicken- 
ingly painful but it had a happy 
result: It broke most of the adhe- 
sions in the stiff knee, giving him 
mobility he did not have before. 

The knee was in use but far from 
normal when football time and Ed- 
die’s senior year approached in 
1935. The infection had destroyed 
the cartilages under the kneecap 
and Eddie needed a brace for sup- 
port. There was considerable opin- 
ion against his trying to play that 
fall but Eddie would listen to none 
of it. He wore the brace and took a 
shot of novocain every Saturday 
afternoon and he played some fine 
end against California, San Fran- 
cisco, Fordham, Santa Clara, Ore~ 
gon, UCLA and the other opponents 
on the Gaels’ schedule that ran 
through December 14. Eddie also 
got an undergraduate start on his 
chosen profession; he acted as a 
player-coach for Madigan, Follow- 
ing Eddie’s graduation, Slip asked 
him to stay as an assistant. 

Eddie worked under Madigan for 
two seasons and then moved across 
the Bay to the University of San 
Francisco when he was fired for 
reasons he still cannot name. The 
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departure of Eddie cost Madigan 
—and St. Mary’s—their first loss in 
the long football series with neigh- 
borhood rival USF. Eddie handled 
the ends for coach George Malley at 
San Francisco and it was the smash- 
ing work of his star pupils, particu- 
larly Bill Telesmanic, that undid St. 
Mary’s by a 7-0 score in 1939. 

In the spring of 1940, old Gallop- 
ing Gael Red Strader was named 
head coach at his alma mater, re- 
placing Madigan, and the first thing 
he did was persuade Erdelatz to re- 
turn to Moraga with. him. “Eddie did 
everything for me,” Red says. “He 
had charge of the ends; he helped 
with the backfield; he scouted when 
we weren't scheduled. If I was ab- 
sent from a chalk talk or practice, 
he took over. I never started a 
game without him on the bench.” 

One of Eddie’s St. Mary’s ends, 
Ray Curry, now a high school prin- 
cipal in Del Paso Heights, Calif., re- 
members his exacting work and 
attention to the most minute detail. 
(Eddie is still very much the per- 
fectionist, a quality greatly admired 
by his Annapolis superiors. Once 
when Navy’s new uniforms were de- 
livered with the armbands one- 
quarter inch below specifications, 
Eddie ordered them back for correc- 
tions.) Before the 1940 Cal game. 
Ray recalls, Eddie came down with 
another leg infection in a wound he 
got while scrimmaging with the var- 
sity. Despite his protests, he was 
packed off to the hospital a few days 
before the game. He insisted_his 
starting ends, Curry and Tom Coll, 
visit him regularly at his sickbed 
and review the careful plans he had 
made for defending against Cal’s 
short-punt formation. Eddie’s con- 
scientious work paid off. Cal ended 
up with minus yardage at the ends, 
although the Gaels weakened else- 
where and lost, 9-6. 

Curry was one of a number of St. 
Mary’s athletes who took informal 
boxing instru n from Eddie. He 
came by his skill with his fists natu- 
rally enough. His dad could rid a 
saloon of belligerent sailors or wa- 
terfront toughs with a minimum of 
punches, and Eddie had always 
showed a knack for starting and fin- 
ishing fights on the playgrounds 
around St. Joseph’s and at St. Mary’s 
High, where he was once thrown off 
the basketball squad for fighting. 
But Eddie’s ear wasn’t pounded into 
cauliflower shape in the gym at St. 
Mary’s or in schoolboy battles. He 
will admit to appearing in smokers 
and exhibitions at the Olympic Club, 
but ask him if he didn’t pick up a 
little experience and spending 
money by working in a few prelims 
on pro cards up or down the Penin- 
sula and he says, with a small grin, 

“None that we can talk about.” 

When Eddie went into the Navy 
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in 1942—he was indoctrinated at the 
Naval Academy—he was assigned to 
St. Mary’s Pre-Flight as a boxing 
instructor. Lt. j.g. Erdelatz also was 
on the football team and he is a 
little proud that he played in the 
distinguished company of Ed Man- 
ske, Joe Ruetz, Vic Bottari, Frankie 
Nello Falaschi and other big- 
ars. In 1944 he was trans- 
ferred to the Naval Air Station in 
San Diego where he continued in the 
physical training program. 

A year later the Naval Academy 
made its first bid for his services. 
Head football coach Oscar Hagberg 
needed an end coach, preferably one 
with some knowledge of the T- 
formation. Eddie qualified on all 
counts and so orders were out for 
his transfer to Annapolis as a lieu- 
tenant commander in charge of end 
play. End coaches usually come to 
the attention of the public only 
when, at the close of a winning sea- 
son, the head coach pays the classic 
compliments “to my inyaluable as- 
sistants without whom _ success 
would not have been possible . . 
Eddie received wide credit on hi 
own for the transfer and develop- 
ment of one player—Dick Dude! 
the best end ever to play for Navy 
Duden was a _single-wing blocking 
back whom Eddie shaped into a 
superlative T-formation end. In 
1945, he was selected on seven of 
the major All-America teams. 


]HEN Tom Hamilton returned as 
head coach in 1946, Eddie re- 
mained as a civilian end coach. He 
stzyed through the °47 season but 
peace had brought hard times to 
Navy football (two wins in two 
years), so when the San Francisco 
49ers made him the best coaching 
offer he had seen, Eddie quickly ac- 
cepted. Back in his hometown he 
was soon recognized as the defensive 
train of the 48ers. His chief respon- 
ity under Buck Shaw was the 
He turned out an aggressive 


line. 
one and equipped it with imagina- 


tive defenses. When the 49e 
whipped the nearly unbeatable 
Cleveland Browns, during the 1949 
All-America Conference season, 
captain Norm Standlee gave Eddie 
the game ball in recognition of the 
work he had done rigging the de- 
fense. 

Meanwhile, Navy was getting tor- 
pedoed as frequently under com- 
mand of civilian George Sauer as it 
had under Captain Tom Hamilton 
on temporary duty. The Naval 
Academy was anxious to jettison 
Sauer (it was considered in mid- 
season, 49) and Sauer was ready to 
quit the Academy when he was told 
that two of his assistants, Bob In- 
galls and Vie Bradford, would not 
be rehired. A few days after Sauer’s 
resignation was announced in late 


December, Navy pushed aside the 
growing pile of applications and of- 
fered the job to Erdelatz. It was 
then that Eddie hesitated and his 
wife, the former Agnes O’Connor, 
accused him of “having no guts.” 
The charge was a teasing one but it 
succeeded in provoking Eddie into 
action. Mrs. Erdelatz knows better 
than anyone that there are no 
boundaries to her husband’s forti- 
tude. She first met him as a nurse 
when he was hospitalized with the 
near-fatal leg infection. She dated 
him while he was hobbling around 
on a stiff knee, sweating his way into 
condition so he could play football 
again. They were married in 1938. 
Some of Eddie’s fears about the 
situation at the Naval Academy 
were obviously justified. Morale was 
low, not only on the football field 
but everywhere. The succession of 
defeats had apparently reduced the 
enthusiasm of Navy’s unofficial tal- 
ent scouts and also had made it more 
difficult to interest good prep stars 
in attending the Academy. Of the 
handful of first-class football play- 
ers Erdelatz found upon his arrival 
at the Academy, three—fullback 
Fred Franco, end and captain Tom 
Bakke and guard Dave Fischer— 
were transfers from other colleges 
where they had already made a 
mark in football. Bakke was an all- 
conference end at Denver; Fischer 
had played for Kansas; Franco was 
a freshman sensation at Brown. 
Eddie made a good first impres- 
sion at Annapolis. He told the plebe 
class: “You and I are starting out 
together. All of us have four years 
to produce, (He had signed a four- 
year contract.) Let’s help each oth- 
rv.’ Eddie felt he would need all 
the help and cooperation he could 
get, from the plebes on up, to stick 
for four years. From the day during 
spring practice when he put a foot- 
ball on the grass and said, “All right. 
I want to see 11 guys move it,” he had 
the confidence of his squad. Navy 
officers who dropped by the boarded 
practice field to watch went away 
glowing over the show of spirit. 
That Eddie actually kept the spir- 
it high through most of the next fall 
is better testimony of his ability to 
stuff his boys full of inspiration than 
last year’s glittering record. In his 
first game as head coach he lost to 
Maryland, 35-21. But the Middies 
suffered an even more disheartening 
beating the following Saturday 
when Northwestern shut them out, 
2-0. It wasn’t so much the score 
as Navy’s complete and obvious 
helplessness on offense and defense 
that distressed Eddie and the athlet- 
ic office. Rip Miller recognized the 
desperate situation. “It’s my fault,” 
he told a reporter. “We have only 
three or four real football players 
and that’s not enough.” 
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Navy went into the Army game 
with wins over Southern California 
and Columbia and six defeats. 
Army, in the fall of 1950, had won 
eight straight and had scored 265 
points to its opponents’ 26. The 
Cadets hadn’t lost in 28 consecutive 
games. It looked like the worst mis- 
match in ‘the 60-year history of the 
Army-Navy game. Instead, it re- 
sulted in the most stunning upset of 
the series. 

"The 101,000 in Municipal Stadium, 
and the uncounted millions of tele- 
viewers saw Navy defensemen 
swarm all over the field, taking 
passes out of the hands of All- 
America end Dan Foldberg, slapping 
down Army ball-carriers before 
they passed the line of scrimmage 
and restricting one of football's most 
fearsome attacks to three yards in 
the first half. In the last two pe- 
riods, Army recovered enough to 
penetrate deep into Navy territory 
six times—but couldn’t score. Navy 
got two touchdowns and gave up a 
meaningless safety in its finest ath- 
letic hour. Even Army fans were 
cheering Navy's 14-2 triumph at the 
end. The game was a stirring ex- 
ample of mind and heart over mat- 
ter but there were other contributing 
factors which the football purists in 
the press box cited in their stories. 
Along with the incentive, Eddie had 
given his team a new defense, which 
placed the line a yard behind its 
normal scrimmage position. The 
stunt added to the confusion and 
frustration of the Army forwards, 
who spent the first half trying to 
find proper blocking angles. Eddie 
still calls it his most rewarding vic- 
tory. 

Eddie’s appreciation went beyond 
the usual gratefulness for a job well 
done. He believes that big win saved 
his job. In the present atmosphere 
of soaring morale and confidence at 
the Naval Academy, this belief 
seems unduly pessimistic, but in 
mid-season, 1950, it was under 
standable, Eddie’s predecessor, 
George Sauer, had arrived at Navy 
with a good reputation as a coach 
and was met with a cymbal-clashing 
fanfare. He was gone after he had 
served only two of the four years 
on his contract. Eddie feels he might 
have been out even faster than that 
if his team had shown up badly 
against Army. The epic victory 
checked an early rise of anti-Erde- 
latz sentiment but it did not exactly 
assure him of indefinite tenure at 
the Academy, despite all the post- 
game promises and proclamations. 
In 1953, when the Middies opened 
the season by thrashing three Ivy 
teams in a row and then lost to 
Penn, Notre Dame, and Army (20- 
7), Eddie got that old feeling. Even 
today, when he would appear to 
have the Navy goat by its horns, he 


is too much a realist to believe that 
he, like Tecumseh, is a permanent 
part of the Academy landscape. 
Navy did not have much of a sea- 
son in 1951—the record was two 
wins, six losses and a tie—but no 
coach is going to get chased out of 
Annapolis after beating Army, 42-7, 
even when the Cadets are as woe- 
fully shorthanded as they were that 
November after the cribbing scan- 
dal. Eddie took no chances of miss- 
ing that one. He equipped his crew 
with a surprise single-wing offense 
and it helped pile up the record 


score against Army. 


‘The following 
season, 1952. Eddie’s special surprise 
for Earl Blaik and his Black Knights 
was a blend of the straight T, split 
T and single wing. Navy won that 
one, 7-0. 

To sportswriters who had covered 
the Navy camp since Eddie’s plebe 
season at Annapolis and who re- 
membered his extreme caution—he 
was all but speechless at first—his 
big surprise last vear was his bub- 
bling confidence before the Army 
game. Eddie didn’t shout it from 
the Philadelphia rooftops, but it was 
obvious that he really expected to 
win. “I’ve been associated with a 
number of teams that had the desire 
briefly,” Eddie said last spring. 
“That 14-2 game in '50 is a good ex- 
ample of a team that had it for one 
day. But I've known only one team 
that had it week after week. It 
didn’t seem to matter who they 
played.” In the final analysis, it was 


just that, Navy’s extra surge of de- 
sire, that made the difference in the 
1954 Army-Navy game. The score 
was 27-20 and there was a bare pen- 
cil-point’s difference between the 
two teams in the statistics. 

Ask Navy players what their 
coach does to keep their competitive 
fires burning so high and they are 
at a loss to explain it. Quarterback 
George Welsh says: ‘‘We got the de- 
sire early and just kept picking it 
up as we went along. Once we got 
by Notre Dame (Navy lost, 6-0, but 
outplayed the Irish), we knew we 
could beat anybody. Coach isn’t 
much for pep talks but he always 
has something to say, something ap- 
propriate. At half-time against 
Army last year he was pretty quiet 
for a while. Then, out of the clear, 
he said: ‘Do you want to go to the 
Sugar Bowl?’ Well, it was kind of 
dramatic.” 

Eddie usually avoids theatrics. He 
knows you don’t instill desire or 
confidence with top-of-the-voice, 
fist-waving speeches. He knows it 
has to be in the boy to begin with 
and it is up to the coach to build on 
it every practice hour and every 
Saturday afternoon. It’s not only 
what the coach does—there has been 
little new in coaching since Rockne 
—but the way he does it. This is 
Eddie’s way: 

He keeps the competition for 
starting positions hot by limiting the 
size of the squad and by convincing 
the players they are promoting and 
demoting themselves. There are no 
permanent bench fixtures on the 
Navy team. Last fall he used every 
healthy man in uniform in seven of 
ten game: 

He keeps his offense simple. “Ed- 
die has the sound theory that you 
should work for perfection on a 
limited number of plays,” assistant 
coach Ernie Jorge says. This helps 
build confidence and lightens the 
quarterback’s load. (Eddie’s quar- 
terback is always in full command 
on the field.) He realizes that his 
players’ minds are stuffed with no- 
menclature details of naval boilers 
and turbines and other classroom 
data, so he doesn’t add to the mental 
stress by using a heavy and com- 
plicated play book. He does, how- 
ever, demand more than, most 
coaches on defense. 

Navy's offensive and defensive 
plans and much of Eddie’s football 
theory is contained in a neat black 
notebook, which each of the players 
receives. He used to suggest that 
the midshipman take it with them 
on Youngster Cruise or Carrier 
Cruise, the summer “field trips” 
taken by the third- and second- 
classmen at the Naval Academy. He 
doesn’t any more, however, appar- 
ently feeling that a midshipman 
with a day to kill in Port-of-Spain 
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or Marseilles is not apt to sit in a 
sidewalk cafe reviewing his duties 
on a fake punt. The chapter in the 
play book on quarterbacking reveals 
the responsibility and freedom Eddie 
gives his field leader. Under gen- 
eral instructions to the quarterback, 
it reads: “The quarterback should 
show imaginative daring. Break 
any rule in the book if the situation 
calls for it. Call for a running play 
with fourth and 20 if you have a 
reason for it. Be sure your reasons 
are sound.” 

“George Welsh could have written 
that paragraph,” Eddie says of his 
All-America quarterback. “He has 
the imagination and daring—a real 
sharp mind.” 

Navy spends a short time in prac- 
tice compared with the average 
major college team. Because of the 
Jong academic day at the Naval 
Academy, Eddie believes that an 
hour and a half is usually enough. 
He demands—and gets—concen- 
trated effort from everyone as soon 
as he hits the field. In the short ses- 
sion he gets more accomplished than 
less disciplined, less organized teams 
do in two or three hours of work. 
Football practice somewhat resem- 
bles the rest. of the midshipman’s 
day. Everything is done by the 
clock. “If we have pass defense 
drill for 20 minutes,” Eddie says, 
“Wwe spend 20 minutes on it, not 19." 
He has an unwritten law prohibiting 
shop. or midshipman, talk during 
practice. He wants his players to 
talk, think and play football every 
minute they are on the field. 

“You can’t afford to sit on_your 
ditty bag here,” said Len Benzi, 
guard on the Sugar Bowl team. “If 
you do—bang—you wind up on the 
jayvees.” 

Eddie’s efficiency is also shown in 


his work with his associates. They 
seldom meet Sundays or debate 
strategy far into the night. Eddie 


says, “There’s really no need for it. 
It all can be done on the field with 
careful organization and concen- 
trated work.” He usually holds a 
Tuesday evening meeting with the 
team when he reviews the movies of 
last Saturday’s game and discusses 
the scouting report on the next op- 
ponent. He calls very few black- 
board drills. “They get enough of 
that stuff in the classroom.” He sees 
George Welsh and his other quarter- 
backs at odd times in his office, 
whenever they are free. He makes 
a point of letting the players know 
his office door is always open to 
them. “The boys come first,” he once 
said. “I'd interrupt a conference 
with an admiral to see one of the 
players if he needed me.” 

His players know he would, too. 
Eddie has a sincerity of purpose that 
has impressed those he has been as- 
sociated with since his St. Mary’s 
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days. Rip Miller, who has seen 
coaches rotate in and out of the Na- 
val Academy for the last 25 years, 
says: “Eddie is a righteous guy. 
He’s a square-dealer with his play- 
ers and they respect him for it, He’s 
a rugged man with a rugged back- 
ground. But he never swears at his 
players. There was one coach here 
who practically swore himself out 
of a job. Eddie's not that way.” 

During a game Eddie shows the 
effects of the week-long concen- 
trated effort and sleep-disturbed 
nights. He does not, like Earl Blaik, 
sit with tight-lipped concentration 
at the end of the bench, running the 
show in the fashion of a push-but- 
ton baseball manager. He stands, 
squats, sits, walks, leans. He views 
the action through squinty eyes that 
give him the appearance of wearing 
a perpetual half-smile. He always 
seems to be lighting a fresh ciga- 
rette. In the past, he let eeeetant 
Ben Martin, who kept in touch with 
press-box spotters, do most of the 
substituting while he concerned 
himself with the big picture. Mar 
tin is head coach of Furman this 
year. 

Eddie is a most welcome visitor 
at football writers’ Monday-noon 
luncheons, at coaches’ conclaves 
during the off-season and at gold- 
braided Navy functions in Annap- 
olis or in Washington. He looks like 
you would expect a football coach 
to look and he talks with an easy 
informality that never fails to cap- 
ture audiences. His public-speaking 
experience at St. Mary’s high has 
served him well. Eddie likes to 
entertain and he does a good job of 
it—in song or verse. Most coaches 
are passable after-dinner speakers 
and fair copy at press conferences; 
few are as adept at quips and 
phrase-making as Eddie. His label 
for the 1954 Navy eleven—a Team 
Named Desire—was worthy of a 
$20,000 ear Madison Avenue 
copywriter. He is quick to call on 
an old joke or bromide to answer an 
interviewer's question. Recently he 
was asked why he gave up golf after 
a steady devotion to the game for 
some years. He replied that he had 
got to a point where his score never 
changed. “I hate to do anything in 
which I can’t improve,” he said_ 
“Before I quit I knew what was 
wrong with my game, though. I 
was standing too close to the ball 
after I hit it.” 

As a substitute recreation Eddie 
does a lot of fishing and duck hunt- 
ing in Chesapeake Bay. His favor- 
ite fish story is about the time he 
went out after striped bass and 
caught a blonde. “No kiddin’, a 
blonde?” his listeners say, warming 
up to Eddie’s anecdote. ‘Yes, a real 
live blonde,” Eddie says. “I was out 
in the Bay fishing with friends, 


minding my own line, when pretty 
soon I get a helluva belt. I figure 
it must really be something because 
there’s a lot of weight on the line 
and I have a tough time reeling it in. 
I keep reeling and I hardly notice 
this little outboard, getting closer 
and closer. First thing 1 know I’ve 
got it alongside me. There’s-a blonde 
and a guy in it. Like a gentleman, 
T cut the line,” he adds. 

Eddie’s favorite fishing and hunt- 
ing companion is 13-year-old Eddie, 
Jr. who is also one of Navy's most 
ardent civilian rooters. He some- 
time: ffers more visible grief over 
a Navy loss than does his father. A 
couple of seasons ago when Mary- 
land was midway through the proc- 
ess of administering a 38-7 beating 
to Navy, he left his seat on the bench 
and wasn’t seen until the end of the 
game. Eddie was puzzled by his 
son’s absence but didn’t learn until 
days later that he had spent the sec- 
ond half in the Navy dressing room, 
wiping away his tears. 

As Navy opened a new Season this 
September, those 38-7 lickings ap- 
peared to be a part of the gloomy 
past. With the loss of 21 players 
from the 38-man Sugar Bowl squad, 
there was no assurance that the 
Middies would enjoy another season 
like the last one, but the long-absent 
optimism is there. So, too, is the 
desire, carried over by George 
Welsh, Ron Beagle, Earle Smith, 
John Hopkins, Jim Royer, Wilson 
Whitmire and other returning heroes 
of 1954. 

After practice these autumn eve- 
nings Eddie can, if he were so in- 
clined, take home the flattering 
thought that he has already set a 
Naval Academy coaching record for 
longevity. No previous coach has 
seryed six consecutive seasons. But 
Eddie’s thoughts, at home and on 
the field, are on the business at 
hand—preparing for Pitt, Penn 
State, Notre Dame, Duke, Army and 
the other: 

Home for Eddie, his wife and son 
these days is a beautiful, many-win- 
dowed house set in a grove of trees 
that extends to the nearby shore of 
Chesapeake Bay. Lake Ogleton, once 
loaded with hungry catfish, lies be- 
hind the house and Eddie's backyard 
stretches down to a dock where he 
ties Hattie E, a 20-foot, 60-horse- 
power boat named for his mother. 
The house and natural surroundings 
are as pleasant as a man could wish 


to live in. It is the first real home 
Eddie has ever had. 
And he would like 


nothing better than to 
go on living in this 
castle on the bay— 
and to keep on singing 
“Its Only a Shanty 
In Old Shanty Town” 
after each Army game. 
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Can Dawson Do It Again? 


(Continued from page 31) 

However, some talented young run- 
ners have found their way to Lafay- 
ette (Ind.) this year and the Purdue 
planning board made no secret during 
its pre-Season preparations of its in- 
tention to turn them loose on the 
field. Nothing will be known about 
these fleet sophomores until they run 
into the tough Big Ten segment of the 
schedule, beginning with Minnesota 
on October 1, but Holcomb. who can 
be optimistic at times, has high hopes. 
After turning up Dawson last season, 
Stu would be the last to insist that 
Sophomores can’t be sensational, 
mn Len had more receivers 
than a bankrupt merchant, His passes 
were caught by 13 different Purdue 
catchers, but ‘his leading receiver, 
Johnny Kerr, has graduated. Nine of 
the 13 pass-receivers are back this 
season, and one of them, junior end 
Lamar Lundy, was just behind Kerr 
with 16 catches (259 yards and three 
touchdowns). Leemar, as the Boiler- 
makers call him, is six feet seyen 


He, too, was a soph s 
year, It 'was a Dawson-to-Lundy pass 
for 73 yards and a touchdown that 


broke Notre Dame’s back, It is not 
unreasonable to expect Len to be 
looking for Lundy often this fall, 


For himself, Len isn't worried about 
repeating on last year's performances, 
At least, he doesn’t show it. When 
approached with the question recently, 
he grinned, nodded his head slowly 
and ‘said; “Well, T've gotten used to 
a little pressure.” Sometime later he 
said, “I don’t think I'll throw 15 
touchdown passes again this year. I 
may not get as much yar ithe 
But. I think I'm improving as a passer. 

These remarks may indicate the 
intangible that, even more than glue- 
fingered ends and elusive backs and 
his own accuracy, 


can lead toward a 
repetition of hi ing feats, That 
intangible is hi erable confi- 
dence, An indication of it came in his 
first varsity game. Just before the 
kickoff, a Purdue assistant coach, 
Henry Stram, put an arm on Daw- 
son’s shoulder and said: “Now re- 
member, Lennie, this is just like prac- 
tice out there. You all right? Don’t 
be nervous.” 

Dawson looked down at the short 
Stram, nudged him kiddingly with 
an elbow and replied: “I’m fine. You 
coaches are more nervous than I am.” 

Stram, it turned out, was wrong. It 
was easier than practice—four touch- 
down passes and a 31-0 win over Mis- 
souri. Dawson had made his debut 
with aplomb. His biggest triumph that 
day, however, was a more personal 
victory—his acceptance by the Purdue 
team. 

Until that day, Len had been an un- 
tested teenager trying to run a club, 
many of whose veterans thought 
he was too cocky. Len had hit the 
Purdue campus fresh from Alliance, 
©., and a hot-shot high school career. 
In his senior year he threw 200 passes 
and completed 100 for 1,615 yards 
with just seven interceptions. His 19 
touchdown passes were a school 
record. Len also set a scoring record 
in basketball and he was all-state in 
both sports, the first time in 12 years 
—back to Gene Fekete, later of Ohio 
State, in 1940—that an Ohio scholastic 
star managed the two-sport ranking, 


2 en was captain in three sports and 


president of his senior class. By the 
time he reached Purdue he knew he 
Was something, 

Not that he was volubly confident— 
but it did show. Especially the way he 
ran a team, As a freshman he chose 
varsity standouts for pals, perhaps 
thinking that such endorsement by 
the patriarchs would automatically 
bring general approval. In practice, 
players continually “opened the gate” 
on him, that is deliberately failing on 
blocking assignments so that he would 
get smeared and, maybe, his come- 
uppance, too, 

He took it all without complaining, 
It took 23% minutes in that Missouri 
game, the total time he played after 
coming in as a substitute, to change 
the Purdue players’ attitude about 
him. Tom Bettis. the Boilermakers’ 
tough and now graduated All-Amer 
ca guard, said: “Len was always 
hanging around the older guys when 
he was a°freshman and some of the 
guys resented it. He was just trying 
to get close to them, After the Mi: 
souti game everybody accepted him 

Len Dawson doesn’t look like a foot- 
ball player. In fact, Purdue had a 
senior student manager last year who 
looked rougher than Len, who is six 
feet tall, around 180 pounds, but with 
spindly legs and ordinary-looking 
cles, His curly brown hair is a 
t now, much to the needling 
approval of his teammates, 

Born June 20, 1935, in Alliance, Len 
shows extraordinary poise. An inter- 
view with him goes along at a mea- 
sured, thoughtful pace for several 
minutes before the interviewer real- 
izes he is listening to mature, studied 
answers—and that Dawson is setting 
the tempo and often the direction of 


rsation, There is none of the 
gerness of young men. to 
thoughts out auc Len 
is married to his blue-eyed high school 
sweetheart, the former Jacqueline 
Puzder, and they have a daughter, 
Lisa Anne, who will soon be 18 
months old. 

Away from the football field, Len is 
quiet. On the field he is a quick 
learner and a skillful strategist. Con- 
tinually, he watches the play, looking 
and figuring. He is definite and as- 
sertive When running the team, and 
has a fine sense of the unorthodox in 
his play selection. Sometimes he’ll 
surprise with an immediate repeat of 
a play. As a passer, he has the as- 
sortment of an able baseball pitcher. 
He can throw short bullets and long 
flies, soft lobs and fluttery pegs that 
serve as his change-of-pace, He has a 
No. 1 target on every pass play but is 
always aware of the positions of 
other receivers (“Basketball helped 
me there,” he says) and he will often 
shift direction and hit his No, 2 or 
No. 3 target. He doesn’t like to run 
with the ball, which is one reason 
why he didn't go to Ohio State where 
Woody Hayes uses the split T, but 
he is handy on offense with his punt- 
ing, kickoffs and conversions. 

“Len runs the club,” Holeomb says. 
“Occasionally we send in a play but 
he’s on his own. He's a very coach- 
able kid. You tell him a thing once 
and he'll do it. Some of the other kids 


want to try something of their own. 
He has ideas but he'll do what you 
tell him first. He analyzes very well. 
... He’s the best passer I ever saw. 

“He plays when the chips are 
down,” Holcomb continues, “and plays 
hard When it means something. When 
we have a serimmage his side has 
only ten men on defense because Len 
doesn’t try very hard, but I don't 
worry about him. I know he'll be all 
right in the game. 

“T don’t think that he's cold-blood- 
ed> Actually I believe he’s churning 
up inside. Sometimes I wish he would 
let loose and get it off his chest. It 
would be betier for him, But maybe 
this is the way he has to be to play 
ball, He sees a lot out there and spots 
fellows to throw {o. Just about the 
time I'm yelling for him not to try 
a pass he’s already located a receiver, 
thrown the pass and completed it. 
He'll make a great pro player.” 

This, then, is the young quarter- 
back who leaped into the headlines 
last year and has to fight his way 
through their backwash this season. A 
brief accounting of his 1954 exploits 
helps indicate how much of a back- 
wash he is working to overcome. 

He was admittedly nervous before 
the Notre Dame game. “I'd always 
heard ot Notre Dame as everyone 


else has, I hadn't even heard of Pur- 
due until my senior year in high 
school.” 


The Trish had heard about Daw- 
son, too, That one game against Mis- 
souri was enough to alert them, to 
Purdue's new-found air arm—but 
they were still in for a surpr 
Purdue jumped to a quick lead on 
six-yard pass from Dawson to Kerr, 
then went on to make the score 14-0) 
The Irish fought back to 14-14, On the 
Purdue bench, Dawson tumed to Joe 
Rudolph, alumni field secretary and 
said: “What's everybody so excited 
about? We'll be okay.” ‘Then he re- 
turned to action and in the huddle, 
with Purdue on its 27-yard line, he 
called a pass play to Lundy. The pass 
went 12 yards’ over the line and 
Lundy, traveling on his long legs, 
went the remaining 61, 

In his first two varsity games (45 
minutes’ playing time) Dawson had 
thrown eight touchdown, pai 
average of one every six ts 
During the following week, preparing 
for the game against Duke, the team 
and Len were swamped by ph 
raphers and writers and newsreel 
cameramen. “I didn't mind them com- 
ing around, of course,” Len said re- 
cently, “but being there all at once 
made it a bit rough. It was tough on 
the rest of the boys. They did all the 
hard work and I was getting the at- 
tention. I never felt right in that Duke 
game.” 


siting Duke tanned out into a wide 
umbrella defense, frequently with 
seven men back. Len completed only 
six of 16 passes, had two inter- 
cepted and gained 47 yards, Purdue 
had to fight back to gain a 13-13 tie. 

The next week, in its Big Ten opener 
against Wisconsin, Purdue met a 
different defense. The Badgers “loaded 
the gun” and rushed Dawson. The 
Bojlermakers were behind, 13-6, the 
one touchdown coming on a Dawson 
pass, when they started to move, Len's 
short passes brought them to the 
Wisconsin eight-yard line. Halfback 
Eddie Zembal told Dawson in the 
huddle that Wisconsin was watching 
Lundy and that he (Zembal) was free. 
Dawson called the right play, but he 
faked poorly and had to hurry his 


pass. Wisconsin's Billy Lowe inter- 
cepted and weaved 98 yards for a 
touchdown. 

Now Dawson had gone two games 
with one touchdown pass. Was he a 
flash in the pan? Was there something 
wrong with his passing, or faking, or 
play-calling? Len answered the ques- 
tions the next Saturday afternoon 
when he tossed three touchdown 
passes against Michigan State for a 
27-13 victory. He completed nine of 
14 passes for 273 yards, his highest 
single-game total. The next week, 
against Illinois, he made another TD 
hit, Purdue winning, 27-14. Now he 
had 13 touchdown passes, with three 
games to go. 

Against Iowa, which had a pass- 
defense average of 43 yards a game 
and some jackrabbit pass defenders, 
both Purdue and Dawson had head- 
aches. lowa jumped to a 25-0 lead at 
halftime but Len kept throwing. Short- 
ly after the fourth quarter began, he 
connected with Kerr, who made a 
great catch in the end zone. The score 
was now 25-14. Once more Len 
brought Purdue downfield on a drive. 
Then he got caught in a rush-and- 
tackle by Iowa’s powerful guards, Cal 
Jones and John Hall. 

“They knocked my head kinda 
hard,” Dawson recalls, “and my next 
two passes were terrible. I was having 
trouble focusing my eyes. 

Len didn’t say anything about his 
headache, which in 
concussion, and kept trying to throw 


Purdue back into the game. When it | 


was over (final score: 25-14) he had 
picked up a touchdown and 263 yards 
gained against a team that had 
previously yielded only 43 yards a 
game to passers. 

Dawson was sick most of the w 
home from Iowa City but he 
nothing and greeted 
daughter Lisa Anne quietly at the 
airport. His head throbbed most of 
that night. The headache lasted until 
the next day but he never used it as 
an excuse. 

Purdue was out of contention in the 
Big Ten by now. It lost to undefeated 
Ohio State, 28-6, although Len con- 
nected on’ 18 of 37 passes for 203 
yards. In the season finale, against 
Indiana for the Old Oaken Bucket, he 
landed his 15th TD pass as the Boiler- 
makers won, 13-7. 

So it was—and 
Dawson, who is 
over again—and maybe even a little 
more. The day before Purdue finished 
spring practice with its Old-Timers 
game, 600 Midwest coaches attending 
a football clinic watched the Boiler- 
maker practice—and saw Dawson 
intercept three or four passes. “He 
hadn’t done that all spring,” Holcomb 
reported, beaming. 

One pre-season afternoon the first- 
string line hit Dawson hard in a 

immage, roughing him up. Len 
ame back to the huddle seething. 
Lundy, whom Len used to keep after 
practice last season to chase passes, 
thought it was funny to see slave- 
driver Dawson get the business. But 
the boys like to see Dawson get 
dumped only in practice. As Pinky 
Newell, the Purdue trainer, describés 
it: “The kids take a lot of pride keep- 
ing Dawson’s uniform clean in a ball 
game. They hate to see it get dirty.” 
Meaning, of course, that they protect 
him with a fond aggressiveness when 
he goes back to pass. The cleaner his 
uniform stays, the more trouble the 
rest of the Big Ten is going to have. 
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I'd Like a Shot at the Big Leagues 


(Continued from page 21) 
anyone is that I can manage a ball 
club, In my playing days I worked 
for great managers—John McGraw. 
Frank Chance, Miller Huggins, Joe 
McCarthy, Max Carey, Burt Shotton, 
Bill Terry—all competitors and pen- 
nant winners. Some of their will-to- 
win was bound to rub off on me, and 
it did. I'm a big-leaguer and I’ve 
never forgotten it. 

You don't forget—even after 20 
years away from the big time. You 
don’t forget great days like the last 
one of the 1929 National League sea- 
son and a doubleheader between the 
Phillies and Giants. I was with the 
Phillies then, traded by the Giants 
that very season because McGraw 
“couldn’t take a chance” on the leg 
T'd busted. I had 247 hits going into 
the first game of the doubleheader, 
just three short of Rogers Hornsby’s 
record 250. The fans knew I was going 
for the record that day. I was a left- 
handed hitter and had to face Carl 
Hubbell, the great southpaw then in 
his prime. They jammed the park to 
see the duel. 

I got my three hits the first three 
times at bat. Then I hit a home run 
to make it 251, a new record, We 
came out for the second game against 
Bill Walker, another southpaw. I got 
three more hits to set the new season 
record at 254, and the years have 
proved it a very tough mark to beat. 

I visit frequently with Ty Cobb, the 
old Georgia Peach, who lives near 
San Francisco, and we talk about 
baseball as it’s played in the big 
leagues today. Ty thinks they ought 
to bring back the dead ball and make 
games of high strategy, bunting, steal- 
ing and base running. I tell him the 
public doesn't want the dead ball. It 
wants sock, That's how Ruth built 
Yankee Stadium, how they enlarged 
the Polo Grounds and built the big 
stadium at Cleveland. You have to 
please the fans and play for the big 
inning, the way the managers up 
there are doing it now. 

Those managers aren't dummies. 
They’re intelligent fellows, They 
know what their men can do—and 
can’t do. They know what the other 
clubs’ men are capable of doing. 1 
keep telling Ty that base stealing, 
bunting and the hit-and-run haven't 


gone to pot, but you can’t play a run- 
ning game with big muscular sluggers. 
You have to play with the men you 
have in the situation at hand. I do 
agree with him that you can be dar- 
ing. Keep the other guy guessing. 

I remember one day in the Western 
League, when I was a kid pitcher for 
Des Moines, before the Yankees 
drafted me. We were playing Lincoln 
and it was 1-1 in the eighth inning. 
Lincoln had a man on first and Pug 
Griffin, a big first-baseman, at bat. It 
was the perfect situation for a bunt. 
but I wasn’t going to let him bunt on 
me. I fed him a high fast one. He 
didn’t bunt. He hit a line drive that 
shattered the middle finger of my 
right hand. When I looked down the 
glove was dripping blood. That finger 
gave me trouble all through my play- 
ing days. The incident taught me a 
valuable lesson. There are times to 
throw the book away. When everyone 
in the park expects you to do one 
thing—that’s the time to do the op- 
posite. Pug Griffin taught me that a 
long time ago. It's now the O’Doul 
style of baseball, 

‘Every manager, whether in the 
minors or majors, is a guy who knows 
the fundamentals of the game. You 
don’t have to be a mental giant to 
exercise them in the big leagues. As 


Walter Alston said recently, “the 
big-league manager has to make 
trickier decisions and maneuver 


more,” That's the big difference. But 
keep in mind that he has material to 
do it with. A few years ago I took a 
team of major-leaguers to Japan. 1 
had Bobby Shantz, Dom and Joe Di-~ 
Maggio, George Strickland, Eddie Lo- 
pat, Mel Parnell and some others, For 
me, accustomed to minor-leaguers, it 
was pure relaxation. These men were 
the finished product of the game. You 
gave them instructions and they were 
executed, Letter perfect. They didn’t 
miss signs. They knew automatically 
what to do at every stage of the game. 
I knew then I’d like to manage a big- 
league team. 

Later I went along when Durocher 
took his Giants on a barnstorming 
trip through Japan. I decided one day 
to sit with the Tokyo Giants, whom 
Td helped organize, and suddenly 
found myself master-minding them 
against the big-leaguers. I shifted my 
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outfield here and there to muffle the 
New York power. The Japanese did it 
perfectly, My little Japanese pitcher 
had a good sidearm delivery, so I told 
him to keep it high and tight against 
these low-ball power hitters. He did, 
and we played them to a standstill. 
My Japanese team beat the New York 
Giants, 2-1, I felt a little more like 
trying the big leagues after that, 

I'd be worth a lot more to the ma- 
jors after this 20-year hitch in the 
minors. I know more about men. 
When I signed with Oakland, Ferris 
Fain, whom I sent up from the Seals, 
volunteered a testimonial, “O'Doul,” 
he said, “has a special talent of getting 
players to put out just a little more 
than any other manager, which is 
mighty important in a tight game.” 
I like to believe I proved that with 
Dom DiMaggio, though I also had a 
hand in the development of others— 
Larry Jansen, George Metkovich, Bill 
Lillard, Bob’ Chesnes, Tom Alston, 
Gene Woodling. Gene came back 
down a failure. We worked on his 
stance, changed his style a little, and 
sent him back to the big time where 
he’s been ever since. 

But let Dom DiMaggio be my illus- 
tration, When he came out for the 
Seals he was a little guy in glasses 
who wanted to be a shortstop, I moved 
him to the outfield and the news- 
paper boys howled. “Dom? Why not 
put a uniform on old man DiMaggio?” 


s 
a quality slob ofotheraike grentipalic 
players lack: baseball instinct. He 
the kind of vale they don't put in 
the record books or box scores. 
“Dom’s my centerfielder,” T said, “and 
he’s going to stay there.” He did. 

Look at his record with the Red 
Sox and you'll see what I mean. When 
Dom was batting, his opponents didn't 
dare fall asleep. Dom would be at the 
next base before they woke up, When 
he got a single, his thought was: 
second is the next base, then th 
I believe the object of baseball is to 
get to home plate more often than the 
other team, not to compile personal 
batting averages. I like Dom because 
he wasn’t the kind of ballplayer who 
thinks: “Well, I got my single for the 
day.” He kept his eye on the ball and 
was gone like a rabbit. He took per- 
fect care of himself, and he gave his 
utmost. He never had the natural 
talents of a great star, but he did 
things for me that his brother Joe 
never did. 

The biographies of me in all the 
newspaper morgues say I boosted the 
average of every San Francisco ball- 
player the first year I went there, and 
added 57 points to Joe DiMaggio's 
average, He did become the PCL hit- 
ting champion with an average of 
.398, but I could hardly claim I taught 
Joe to hit. He knew how. I do say, 
though, that you can improve any 
good hifter’s average with some ex: 
pert advice and encouragement. That’s 
my specialty, 

T wouldn't pretend that I could go 
up to the majors with some sort of 
O'Doul magic, take the last-place club 
and put it on top. I’m no more of a 
genius than the other guys I know 
up there. Maybe less. I only went 
through the eighth grade. I do know 
that one player like either of the Di- 
Maggios can make a manager success- 
ful. Thad Joe and won a pennant, We 
sold him to the Yankees the next year 
and finished seventh. I won with San 
Diego last season and lost with Oak- 
land this year. I say this: “Give me a 
batch of stars and Pll win a pennant, 


or just miss. That's the way it was at 
San Franciseo when I had men like 
Woodling and cocky Ferris Fain. When 
they were gone, we went right down- 
stairs. 

I know, too, that managing in the 
majors isn’t as soft as even the owners 
may think it looks. You may have six 
outfielders who can all field and throw 
equally and all hit .300. You can only 
use three of them at a time. So you 
have three good men sitting on your 
bench, and you need them. A ball 
club is only as good as its reserves. 
But they all want to play; baseball is 
their bread and butter. They take 
some managing, too. My recipe is to 
treat every player the way I would 
want to be treated. I never forget I 
was once a player. 

‘You may have a man who can hit 
40 home runs and yet be bad for team 
morale. I won’t mention names, but 
you may guess who I’m describing— 
and I don’t mean Babe Ruth, who was 
a hell of a guy and unique in the 
game. If I was the manager of this 
prize prima donna who was hurting 
the team, I'd go to the owners and 
say: “Get rid of him. Sell for a big 
price while he’s valuable, and get me 
some ordinary guys who want to 
hustle.” 

There are other things about man- 
aging that I’ve learned down here. A 
good manager, for instance, is a pub- 
lie relations man, too. Sometimes he 
must even help cameramen get their 
pictur I know players, particularly 
pitchers, who don’t want their pic- 
tures taken on the day they’re sup- 
posed to work. It’s a baseball super- 
stition, I always used to put my left 
shoe on first. Part of the manager's 
job is to get around that, helping both 


the pitcher and the press. The field 
manager must also realize he has an- 
other team to hold together—himself, 
the club owners and the general 
manager. 

Many people ask how it feels to 
stay away from the majors so long 
when you actually think of yourself 
as a big-leaguer. Well, you adjust. 
We see a lot of the majors out here, 
on television, in spring games, at the 
Series. We meet the managers and 
owners at the spring meetings, and 
we're constantly dealing with them 
for option players. You adjust to the 
baseball you're playing. And don’t 
be misled—the Coast League plays 
good baseball. If it weren’t good, we 
wouldn’t have the bulk of the big- 
league scouts in California most of the 
time. It takes brains and a knowledge 
of the fundamentals to manage out 
here, as Stengel can tell you. He 
managed Oakland three years and 
won one pennant. 

I do miss the crowds and the public 
I had up there, I got a sentimental 
twinge last year when the United 
Press commented: “The term ‘O'Doul’s 
San Diego Padres’ never will sound 
quite right. Lefty has been asked so 
many times about returning to Coo- 
gan’s Bluff as a manager (of the 
Giants) that he now has a stock 
answer: ‘I’ve got a lot of friends in 
New York.’” That’s true. Oscar Vitt, 
who managed the 1940 Cleveland “Cry 
Babies,” said recently: “O’Doul would 
bring color to the American League.” 
I think T would. Or to the National 
League, for that matter. I know I 
have the qualifications. I know the 
fundamentals of the game, and ten 
years ago The Sporting News named 
me the outstanding manager in the 


minors. Last year the Pacific Coast 
baseball writers named me the top 
PCL manager. Chuck Dressen, by 
then on his way to Washington, was 
runner-up. 

So what are my chances? Well, I 
am interested and available. 

Am I too old at 58? How old was 
Stengel? I’m in the pink. The other 
day I was leaning on a bat in the 
batters cage, waiting my turn. One of 
the sprouts kicked the bat out from 
under me and said: “Get out of here, 
old man.” “Old man, hell!” I snorted, 
and got in there at the plate. I 
dropped a perfect bunt down the first 
base line, and then I smacked one into 
right center field. You're no older than 
you feel, and baseball keeps me 
young. If I weren’t in the Coast 
League, I'd be somewhere—in the 
Western International or back on the 
San Francisco sandlots. Baseball is 
my life, 

T spent the 1955 season in this crazy 
park in Oakland where the fans used 
to carry me on the field in a coffin, in 
effigy, and bellow “Cry Baby O'Doul!” 
This is where I hit one of the best 
home runs of my life, over the right- 
field fence into a windstorm, This is 
where I caught the Oaks’ Ralph Bux- 
ton using pine tar on the ball and 
drove old Casey crazy when I success- 
fully protested the game. Brick Laws 
said when he hired me: “The reason 
I fought with O'Doul was that he was 
always beating us.” : 

That's the kind of reputation a 
manager wants, in the minors or in 
the big leagues. As I told the re- 
porters, “I’ve got a lot of friends up 
there.” I wouldn’t mind working for 
them. 
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Hunter's Heaven 


(Continued from page 51) 

any activity. We heard the drone of a 
plane and a big flock of geese flew 
along the tide flats, but that was all. 
I finally got too stiff to sit any longer, 
so crept up to where Leo was huddled 
in the cover of a big cottonwood root 
that had been washed up by the tide. 
Ole had already joined him. There 
was a log there, too, so Ole and I 
crouched behind it. It was better than 
the slough, because we could see much 
better. i 

Suddenly, ducks began to fly, whizz- 
ing in all directions. We all ached to 
shoot at the big mallard drakes, but 
held off for fear of searing the geese. 

“Mark, upriver,” Leo said sharply, 
and we turned to face that way. 

We were watching a flock circling 
the inlet when we heard the swish 
of wings behind us and twisted cau- 
tiously to look. Half a dozen geese 
were winging low toward us, appar- 
ently intending to put in on the flat 
between the river and slough, which 
we later learned was a favorite feed- 
ing spot. We also learned—to our 
sorrow—that while it was but a 
stone’s throw across the big slough, 
it was a two-mile walk around and 
down the other side to retrieve any 
geese felled on that side, 

Leo fired at the oncoming group 
first with his new 12-gauge Winches- 
ter Magum; then Ole cut loose with 
his Remington Wingmaster 870 and I 
swung my Model 12 on the goose 
nearest me. Then everyone was shoot- 
ing and the sound was deafening. I 
fired my last shot as the flock broke 
formation directly above us and scat- 
tered wildly. Every goose kept going 
—fast. As they honked wildly down 
the slough the three of us looked from 
one to the other stupidly. Then we 
had to laugh. 


Almost before we had time to re- 
load another flock came down the 
slough. We hurriedly pawed the tall 
grass over us and peeked out, The 
geese flew solid and true, and when 
they were so close we could hear their 
wing beats and see the clear pattern 
of white neck against dark body, we 
fired again, Eight shots blasted the 
silence, but the geese did not as much 
as lose a beat, 

“Slingshot, anyone?” I asked, 

It was incredible, but the geese kept 
coming and we kept shooting, but we 
couldn’t hit anything. It was down- 
right bewildering. They were in easy 
range. We should have hit one now 
and then, if only by accident. 

Just to be sure my shells had shot 
in them, I pulled down on one of the 
owls that were continually diving to 
eatch the field mice that literally 
overran the marshes. He folded up 
and fell like-a shot, and I blasted him 
twice more before he hit the ground. 
Ole retrieved the owl and laid it at 
my_feet, 

“Your wife won't like roasting that 
for Sunday dinner,” Leo said. 

“Better than an empty roaster, boy 
—that’s all your wife’s got so far,” T 
replied. 

Another flock came slowly and low. 
Surely we’d be able to bag one of 
them. We were watching them 
against the bright sky and it was hard 
to see, but it struck me their wings 
were making an odd pattern—slow, 
wide, and very graceful. Just before 
they came within range, one of them 
let loose with a mournful, echoing 
note, and Ole said, “Don’t shoot— 
those are our swans!” 

After they had passed us we could 
see their wings catching the sun like 
white sheets flapping on a line. The 
swans nest in this area. They are so 


© sport sacazine 


“What's so surprising about me being the same age as Enos Slaughter?” 


brilliantly white it is a cinch to spot 
them from the air. They nest in pairs 
on a pond or lake. Their slow, even 
wing beats are deceiving. I once tried 
to overtake some with the plane, but 
at 70 miles an hour, they outmaneu- 
vered me with no trouble at all. The 
whistling swan are protected by law, 
and I, for one, am glad. I would like 
to see many more of these beautiful 
snow-white birds. 

An airplane came droning down the 
coast, and a black cloud of geese lifted 
off the tide flats. For some reason 
geese are extremely sensitive to the 
sound of an airplane, and they will 
fly if you pass anywhere near them, 
even at an altitude of 1,500 feet or 
more. This bunch didn’t come near us 
but we heard other hunters blasting 
away at them. 

By 9:30 the sun was burning down, 
and we ate apples to quench our 
thirst. The coppertoned marshes 
stretched for miles, broken occasion- 
ally by fringes of deep green and 
bright yellow trees. The snow- 
capped peaks gleamed pink in the 
sun, and were reflected in the shim- 
mering lakes and ponds, We never 
really had time to appreciate the 
view, because whenever our eyes 
started roving, someone would spot 
geese, and the scenery had to wait. 
By 10:30 we were so hungry and 
thirsty we could hardly stand it. We 
had been on the flats since 3 a.m., 
and there is no water fit to drink 
there, By digging a shallow hole in 
the marshy ground under the trees 
near our tent, we got water that 
wasn't salty, but it was the color of 
strong tea, The tide comes in over the 
lakes and ponds periodically, so they 
are all brackish. 

Another flock of geese came in 
range. We blasted Barays but. nothing 
happened except that 1 reached into 
my shell vest and discovered I was 
putting the last of my shells into my 
gun, I had brought two boxes out 
on the flat with me, and I had only 
one more box in camp. 

“Holy cow,” I groaned, “I hayen’t 
shot three boxes of shot-gun shells in 
the last ten years. At this rate I'll 
ner a box-car full to last the day 
out,” 

“Yeah,” Leo agreed, “We should 
have chartered another plane to haul 
a load of shells down. Let’s head back 
to camp and get something to eat and 
pick up the rest of our shells, 

‘We stood up to go, but Ole put out 
a restraining hand. “Here comes an- 
other mess of ’em,” he said, 

They were on Leo's side, a flock of 
about 12. They came in flying low 
and fast—like they were in a hell of a 
hurry to get somewhere. 

“Must be late for church,” Leo re- 
marked as we waited. 

As we crouched there watching the 
big sharp-eyed birds come in, it didn’t 
seem possible we could miss them. 
This bunch was strung out without 
formation, some in front of others, 
some straggling. Leo waited until 
they were broadside, then fired. One 
wavered in flight an instant, then 
folded and fell solidly to the ground 
about 50 yards from us. Ole fired, 
Nothing happened. I fired. Nothing 
happened. Leo went out to retrieve 
his goose, a grin on his face as wide 
as the new moon. 

“I think I know what our trouble 
is,” he said, “Them buggers are flying 
faster than we think they are. They 
fool us ’cause they don’t move their 
wings fast like a duck. Heck, I was 
shooting at the leader, but the second 


one was the one that fell.” 

‘We returned to camp and ate some 
sandwiches, washing them down with 
the colored water. The geese kept 
flying. We returned to our stand 
about 3 p.m. It was the craziest 
weather for goose and duck hunting I 
have ever seen, especially for Alaska. 
Not a cloud feathered the sky, and it 
was hot. We sat in our shirtsleeves, 
sweating, waiting for geese. 

A big flock of geese came down the 
river in a straight-ahead pattern, each 
beating his own path through the sky. 
I decided to take Leo’s advice. I led 
one of the middle ones about eight 
feet, fired, and to my complete amaze- 
ment, it dropped. Ole swung and 
fired, and another fell from the sky. 
Leo was right; we were in business. 
It wasn’t until then that I remembered 
what Fred Johnson, an old-timer from 
Minnesota used to tell me about goose 
shooting. “When you think you're 
shooting ‘em, lead ‘em another five 
feet,” he would say. I amended that 
to five yards and began to make a few 
waver off course. All up and down 
the flats other hunters were having 
the same trouble. A bunch would 
come over, we would empty our guns, 
and then all down the line we'd hear 
the shots of other hunters. 

With no roads or any other evidence 
of civilization, you might think that 
only a selected few could get down to 
hunt such an area, but in Alaska to 
travel means to fly so there is no real 
problem for most people. You have to 
see the planes in Alaska to realize 
their numbers. There are, by con- 
servative estimate, 250 float planes on 
Lake Hood near Anchorage alone, and 
an equal or greater number of wheel 
planes on Merrill Field—most of them 
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owned by individuals. It’s a safe 
guess that at least one of every ten 
men in Alaska is a private pilot. 
Even if you have never held a gun 
in your hands, it’s a real thrill to fly 
down to the flats in the fall. You are 
almost certain to see white beluga 
whales surfacing at the mouths of 
rivers as you fly along the coastline. 
Often you’ll see a brown bear or two 
lumbering across the flats; once you’ve 
landed, youre apt to see anything. 
Red foxes are everywhere—they’ll 
come right up and yap at your tent. 
Mink swim in the lakes, and the 
variety of bird life is unbelievable. 
Most of the commercial pilots in 
Anchorage furnish a cabin and equip- 
ment, fly you to their camp for a day 
or two, then come and get you for a 
cost of about $20. All you need furn- 


ish is your own grub and a sleeping 
bag. It strikes me as a real bargain, 
and if I were a hunter from “outside” 
and had spent the usual thousand or 
more for a big-game hunt, I would 
certainly wind things up with a trip 
to the goose flats. 

We remained at our stand by the 
slough until late afternoon. There was 
little flying activity, but we watched 
a hair seal with eyes as big and black 
as a doorknob swimming the slough, 
alternately surfacing and submerging 
without a sound, Big, silly snipe tee- 
tered up and down in the shallow 
water, schools of fish appeared with 
the incoming tide, and our swans re- 
turned to the lake. Where the geese 
had been the night before looked like 
a new-mown field. Not a square inch 
of it was without the tracks of geese. 
There was more grain nearby, though, 
and the geese seemed to know where 
it was. About sundown they started 
flying back to the far side of the 
lakes, By quitting time each of us had 
three geese, and a few shells left for 
the early-morning shooting. With any 
luck at all we would return to Anchor- 
age with a bag limit of five geese. 

‘As is the custom, we leave our tent 
pitched on the flats until freeze-up, 
and fly down each weekend to hunt. 
We don’t always get our limit—some- 
times we hardly see a goose, but that’s 
part of the fun. One thing is certain: 
No matter how littered we leave the 
ground around our stand with shell 
cases and empty boxes, a high tide is 
certain to sweep the flat and clean out 
the evidence of our vigorous, but 
lousy shooting before the next week- 
end.’ If it weren’t for that, I think we 
would all go back to slingshots. 
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The Dodgers’ Unlucky Lefty 


(Continued from page 25) 
I hurt it with that sidearm stuff,” 

During the 1955 season, Johnny 
stayed at the home of an aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Podres, in a quiet neighborhood 
in Staten Island, one of the five bor- 
oughs that make up New York City, 
This was a sultry New York after- 
noon and Johnny, seated in the "pS 
stairs living room wearing only the 
bottoms to a pair of pajamas, flexed 
his arm muscles and made imaginary 
pitches to home plate as he talked. 

“Feels a lot better today,” he said, 
rotating his shoulder slowly. “Real 
strong, Guess I'll try it out when I 
get to the park tonight.” 

The phone interrupted him and 
Johnny jumped up to answer it be- 
fore the second ring. “Who? Oh, sure. 
Fine. Okay. Say, look, I'm havin’ an 
interview here with a guy from Sport 
Magazine. You know, I’m giving him 
the dope about me. (Pause.) Yeah, 
(Another pause.) Sure. Give me a 
call. Okay. Goodbye.” When he re- 
turned, he tried another imaginary 
fast ball and seemed pleased by the 
result, 

What was it like, he was asked, to 
be 20 years old and getting a chance 
to pitch in a World Series? 

“Til tell you how I felt then,” he 
said. “I was like on a cloud. I couldn't 
think straight, even after the game 
started. I didn’t even know I was 
gonna start,” 

Before the game—the fifth in the 
‘53 series—as Johnny chatted with 
Pee Wee Reese, his roommate in his 
rookie year, he asked the Dodger cap- 
tain, “Who's pitching today?” Just 
then manager Charlie Dressen walked 
by, and Reese, perhaps suspecting 
what was in the wind, asked slyly: 

“Hey, Charlie. Johnny wants to 
know who's pitching today.” 

“He is,’ Dressen snapped. 

“T almost fell out of my seat,’” 
Johnny said. If he had, there’s no 
telling what might have happened, 
judging by the luck he’s had lately. 

Save for an isolated boyhood inci- 
dent, one that could have proved 

ious, Johnny hasn’t led an un- 
hazardous life. The first of 
five children, he was born to Joseph 
and Anna Podres on September 30, 
1932, in Witherbee, N. Y., a small 
iron-mining community near Lake 
Placid. Johnny’s father still works as 
a scraperman in the mines. When he 
was a seventh-grader, Johnny decided 
to become a pole-vaulter. Because he 
couldn't find a pole with which to 
practice, he bought himself a tamping 
stick, the kind used in the mines. “It 
wasn't as thick as the ones they use 
in track,” Johnny said. 

He made his first approach run all 
right, but as he was pulling even with 
the cross-bar, the pole snapped in two 
and Johnny narrowly missed being 
impaled on the jagged end as he went 
tumbling to the ground. Winded, but 
otherwise unhurt, Johnny was helped 
to his feet by some boys who had 
stopped to watch him. If this was an 
omen of future mishaps, Johnny paid 
no attention to it. At Mineville High 
School a few years later, he pitched 
and played first base for the baseball 
team, was captain of the basketball 
team and was an 11-foot pole-vaulter 
on_the track team. 

Since Mineville High was one of the 
local baseball powers, Johnny pitched 
only in important ball games. “We'd 
win by scores like 23-4,” he recalled. 


“J used to hit around .400 every year. 
Those were the days when I hit the 
long ball.” (About his batting toda: 
Johnny says: “I'm just a singles hitter 
now. The pitching up here is a little 
better,” 

Podres credits Matt Davidson, 
freshman baseball coach at Princeton, 
with his early development as a 
pitcher. Dayidson used ta visit his 
family in Witherbee on summer vaca- 
tions when Johnny was still in high 
school. “Matt brought me down to 
the park every day and worked with 
me. He showed me a lot about pitch- 
ing, So did my high school coach, 
Steve Kazlo. I think he played foot- 
ball for Fordham.” At night, Johnny 
would listen to the broadcasts of the 
Dodger games, but he never dreamed 
in those early days that he would one 
day be a Dodger himself, 

"T never really thought I'd go away 
to play ball,” he admitted. “But if 
I did, I wanted it to be as a pitcher. 
You get to the big leagues quicker 
that way. The biggest break I ever 


In 1950, Johnny's senior year in 
high school, the Dodgers, acting on 
reports they had been getting about 
this upstate pitching sensation, con- 
tacted their scout in that area, Alex 
Isabel, and told him to look at the 
boy. A month before Podres gradu- 
ated, Isabel, now dead, sent back the 
following scouting report on him: 

Speed: Better than average. Ball 
is alive. 

Curve: Sharp breaking. 

Change: Showed a fair change. 

Control: Better than average. 

A definite prospect. Will be 18. Is 
loose and wiry and mo doubt will 
grow quite a bit, Also fields his posi- 
tion very well, 1 believe every effort 
should be made ta sign Podres.” 

In August. after similar reports had 
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been handed in by other Dodger bird- 
dogs, Podres was given $6.000 to sign 
a Montreal contract for 1951. 

__At the Dodgers’ spring training base 
in Vero Beach the following spring, 
several other Brooklyn talent-ap- 
praisers turned in cards on Podres. 
Scout Bill Brenzel gave him an A 
rating in the four pitching categories 
and added the note: “I saw very little 
of this boy, but I like his style, actions 
and ability.” Ed Head, of no-hit fame, 
also gave him straight A’s, adding 
that Johnny needed work on con- 
trolling his curve and was a good 
prospect to start off in Class B ball. 
Boyd Bartley, who came off the U. of 
Mlinois campus during the war and 
filled in briefly as a Dodger shortstop, 
wrote the following; 

Speed: A lightning-like fast ball 
because of slow motion. 

Curve: Good major-league curve. 

Change: Fastball and curve—many 
different speeds, 

Control: Better left- 
handers, 

Very aggressive. Good prospect. 
Good idea of setting up hitters. Keeps 
hitter off-balance, Real fast when he 
wants to throw the ball by hitter. 
Seems to reach back and get a little 
more. Fair move to first. Could pitch 
C or B.” 

Podres was shipped to Newport 
News in the Class C Piedmont League 
at the end of April. After dropping a 
couple of decisions, he was hurriedly 
dispatched to Max Macon at Hazard, 
in the coal-mining region of Ken- 
tucky. It was, as Podres said, a per 
fect springboard to the majors. 
“Punny thing,” he recalls. “Back in 
high school, all I had was a_curve. 
I couldn't throw hard then. When I 
went to Hazard I started throwing 
fast balls and found I couldn't throw 
my curve any more, Down there I was 
able to throw my fast ball past the 
hitters.” He threw enough of them 
past the hitters to lead the league in 
strikeouts, with 228. His .875 won- 
lost percentage (21-3) and 1,67 
earned-run average led the league. 
Four of his victories were shutouts 
and nobody in the league had more. 

In August, manager Macon sent in 
this report on him: “This boy's only 
fault is that he doesn’t field his posi- 
tion too well. I am positive this boy 
will pitch in the majors.” 

Johnny was one step closer to that 
goal the following spring at Vero 
Beach, That was when a Dressen- 
Podres romance developed, to wit: 
Every time the writers ’ gathered 
around Dressen for some of his 
always-colorful opinions on Jackie 
Robinson, Pee Wee Reese, Roy Cam- 
panella or Duke Snider, Charlie would 
neatly steer the conversation around 
to Podres. The first time he tried it, 
he caught the writers off balance. 

“Who?” one of the unfortunate 
seribes asked. 

“Podres,” answered Dressen. “The 
kid Max Macon had in D last year. 
He won 21, What a curve!” 

Dressen would have liked to keep 
the kid with the cowboy-like swagger, 
but the more-experienced newcomers 
—Ben Wade, Joe Black and John 
Rutherford—had already made the 
staff and the Dodger brain-trust was 
more than.a little reluctant to gamble 
on a boy with only one year of minor- 
league experience behind him, “You'll 
just have to work harder at Mon- 
treal,” Dressen told the disappointed 
Podres, when he informed him he 
hadn’t made the squad. “Just produce 
and you'll be back soon enough.” 


than most 


Dressen’s bright prophecy was to 
vanish virtually overnight when, a 
month later, Johnny felt the first 
tearing pain in his back. He worked 
only 88 innings that season, winning 
five and losing the same number, but 
there is no doubt the brace he wore 
sharply reduced his _ effectiveness. 
Still, Walter Alston, his manager at 
Montreal, turned in an encouraging 
report on him late in the season. In 
the space left open for remarks on his 
regular report to the Brooklyn office, 
Alston wrote: “Has been troubled by 
bad back all season but has shown 
good stuff when he was physically 
able to pitch, Has courage and self- 
confidence and is a good prospect if 
his back ailment is not serious.” 

He showed no after-effect: 
back injury the following spring, and 
after topping off an impressive train- 
ing period with a victory over Was 
ington on the way north, Dressen de- 
cided to bring him the rest of the way 
to Brooklyn, On April 17, Podres got 
his first start against the Giants and 
left after seven innings, trailing, 3-1. 
“Then Roberts beats me and I’m oh- 
wo just like that,” he remem- 
bers. Johnny will never forget the 
date of his first major-league victory, 
a one-inning relief job against the 
Phillies. “It was May 24, I remember 
because it was exactly one year to the 
day after T hurt my back and was put 
ina cast,” 

He fell into stride with the Dodgers’ 
pennant pace after the All-Star break, 
winding up with an over-all record of 
9-4. It won him his Series start. 
Woodling’s opening shot (“I threw 
him a low fast ball; it was a good 
pitch,” Podres insists) completely un- 
settled the nervous youngster and he 
was forced to leave under fire in the 
third inning. 

With 36-year-old Preacher Roe un- 
able to take his regular turn any 
longer, 21-year-old Podres became 
the Dodgers’ No. 1 lefthander in 1954. 
Johnny won four in a row and didn't 
lose his first game until May 26 
against the Phils, He came back to 
beat the Giants and Cubs before 
dropping a 3-0 decision to Harvey 
Haddix and the Cardinals. On June 
9 he won his seventh game with a 4-2 
job against Cincinnati. He was 7-3 
when the Reds beat him on June 22. 
The next day a surgeon's scalpel was 
separating Podres from his appendix 
and the Dodgers from their most ef- 
fective pitcher. Johnny was leading 
the club in wins and only Haddix, 
with 12 victories, and Johnny Anto- 
nelli and Robin Roberts, with nine 
each, had won more games in the 
National League. When Podres was 
stricken, the Dodgers were in second 
place, one game in back of the Giants. 
By the time he returned, they had 
dropped five games behind. 

This season Johnny had apparently 
regained his full health and was 
yeady to climb to the top of the NL 
pitching column, where the Dodgers 
think he belongs. His one glaring 
fault had been his tendency to work 
too quickly between pitches. In a 
game against the Giants in April, he 
threw too hard in the early innings 
without pacing himself, and he had 
little left by the eighth inning when 
the Giants jumped him for four runs. 

The following day, Willie Mays, 
who had fanned on a Podres fast ball 
in the first inning, was saying, “I 
knew he couldn’t keep it up for a 
whole game. No man can. But, that 
pitch he struck me out on—I didn’t 
even see it.” 
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“I guess it was the fastest I’ve ever 
been,” Johnny said later. Under the 
constant urging of catcher Roy Cam- 
panella and Dodger pitching coach 
Joe Becker, he began to take more 
time between deliveries. Up to the 
time he hurt his shoulder in June, he 
had gone the route five times, includ- 
ing the two shutouts of the Redlegs. 

In a normal nine-inning ball game, 
Podres will throw an average of about 
100 pitches, Out of those, he estimates 
65 will be fast balls, 25 curves and 
ten changes off the fast ball and 
curve. 

On the ferry ride from Staten Is- 
land to Brooklyn, as we made our 
way to Ebbets Field, Johnny was 
spotted by a young boy and his 
mother who asked for his autograph. 
It reminded Johnny that it wasn’t too 
long ago that he was a young fan 
himself. One of the Dodgers he re- 


members best is Dolph Camilli, who 
played first base for the 1941 pennant- 
winners, “He sure hit a lot of homers,” 
Johnny said with the same open ad- 
miration he has for all long-ball hit- 
ters. 

“You know,” he said, “I hope one 
of these days I hit a home run. I’ve 
never hit one in my life.” 

“Would you rather hit a homer 


than pitch a no-hitter?” he was 
asked. 

*No,” he said. “I'll take the no- 
hitter.” 


“Then you don’t think pitching a 
no-hitter is a jinx to a pitcher?” 

“T don’t think any pitcher is jinxed 
by_a no-hitter—if he’s a good pitch- 
er,” he replied forcefully. 

Johnny Podres is one good young 
pitcher who obviously believes in 
himself—and not in jinxes. 
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Ronnie Knox: A Football Case History 


(Continued from page 40) 
Contrary to rumors, Ronnie is not 
scripting a screenplay about himself. 
“IT would not,” he says, “embarrass 
UCLA.” He majors in English, with a 
minor in Theater Arts (has been a 
“B” to “B-plus” student all through 
school), The past summer he worked 
as an apprentice film-cutter at Allied 
Artists Studio in Los Angeles and not 
only stimulated his creative juices 
by hanging around writers, but earned 
his year’s tuition at Westwood. “I 
have no deal of any kind at UCLA,” 
he emphatically tells you. “Don’t want 
any. I'm all through with that sort of 
thing.” Driving a two-year-old car, 
supporting only an ordinary ward- 
robe, and with no steady gitl friend, 
Ronnie gets by on a $10-a-week al- 
lowance from Harvey. 

Yet this good-looking, polite, non- 
smoking and nondrinking youngster 
has been college football’s biggest 
storm center. “Put it this way—he 
hasn’t been ruined by Harvey's ac- 
tions,” says a teammate friend. “But 
he’s sure been influenced!” 

To meet the man who made the 
Ronnie Knox story the incredible 
thing it is, you drive a winding route 
through the Malibu, California, hills, 
north of Santa Monica, to Chimney 
Tree Ranch—a_three-and-one-half 
acre retreat, where Harvey Knox, an 
amateur carpenter, recently put finish- 
ing touches to a five-room’ cedar home 
he’s built for his family. The place is 
comfortable, but modest. Harvey 
greets you in a T-shirt and duck pants, 
A muscular six-footer with wavy, 
vering hair above a shrewd, a 
face, he is, like all the Knoxes, hand- 
Mrs. Knox—Marjorie—is a 
and comely brunette who 
married Harvey 13 years ago (after 
divorcing Ronnie's father), Eight 
months ago, she gave birth to Mont- 
gomery Lee Knox, now a chubby tod- 
dler in a Davy Crockett coonskin hat. 
But the prettiest Knox is Patricia 
Ann—age 22, an RKO Pictures actress 


who recently appeared with Robert 
Mitchum and Jean Simmons in “She 
Couldn’t Say No.” It was Harvey who 
promoted Patricia Ann into the 
movies. 

What about the Knox Scandals? 
How could Harvey justify his outburst 
which put Ronnie's career in jeopardy? 

“One, on the ground of honesty. 
‘Two, on the ground of having a few 
guts. Football is gaffed like a carnival 
wheel—for the coaches and colleges, 
through _ the 


romises and run 
like beef cattle. 
When they tried to give Ronnie the 
meatchopper treatment, I just got up 
on my Irish hind legs and told the 
truth, The truth won’t hurt Ronnie. 
But I dearly hope it hurts those who 
control college ball.” 

There are two notable clues to 
Harvey’s actions: (1) he’s a football- 
smart father, having played the game 
in college, and a man physically in- 
jured by the game; (2) he came out 
of an orphanage, originally, and had 
a harsh boyhood, 

“Lucky on the first count, because 
I've always been able to recognize 
rotten coaching and get Ronnie into 
an environment where he could 
progress, 

“Lucky on the second, too,” says 
Harvey with a grim shading to the 
words, “because it’s made me ready, 
able and willing to see my kids aren’t 
short-changed in life. They call me an 
‘overageressive father’—a stupid way 
of not seeing what a father is for. 
T've made most of the usual mistakes 
in my life. If I can save Patsy and 
Ronnie some lumps on the head, 
wouldn’t I be a damfool to sit still and 
say nothing?” 

‘Here’s how it has gone for Harvey, 
a man who's fluctuated all over the 
map of fortune: 

‘A farm boy of Arkadelphia, Ark., he 
lost his mother when he was seven, 
his father when he was nine. The 
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“How about it, prof—can I put him in yet?” 


next seven years, until he was 16, 
were spent in a state orphanage near 
Ouachita, Ark. This bleak time ended 
in 1925—when Harvey was turned out 
with $5 in his pocket, He supported 
himself as a crop hand while attending 
high school. “I was strong as a mule 
from working at the orphanage,” he 
said, “and I set a state high school 
pass-catching record that stood until 
Don Hutson, from Pine Bluff, Ark,, 
broke it. We had some fair ballplayers 
in those parts. In college I teamed 
with Jerry Dalrymple, later an All- 
America end at Tulane. How did I get 
to college? The only way a poor kid 
could—by angling.” 

But the angles all were gaffed. 
Promises of jobs that would put him 
through school were broken. Harvey 
shifted from Ouachita Baptist College 
to Oklahoma Baptist to the Universi 
of Arkansas. He left after a squabble 
with Francis Schmidt, then coaching 
Arkazsas, “Schmidt jerked his thumb 
at the gate and another tramp athlete 
rode the rods to California. I bummed 
my way to Ventura, California, and 
arrived flat broke, dirty and near 
starving.” 

But not short of ideas, He pro- 
moted a decent set of clothes from a 
merchant, landed a gas-pumping job 
and inside of six months impressed 
the Shell Oil district manager with 
his energy. He became a road sales- 
man. Before he was 20, he managed 
his own station—‘Snappy Service 
Knox”—and_ eventually owned two 
more, Bored of this, he sold out and 
became a plainclothes cop, chasing 
down shoplifters in Los Angeles 
stores. Then he popped up in Las 
Vegas— “‘to see the best gaffers in the 
world in action.” 

Wandering into the gambling capi- 
tal’s Mission Bar, he spotted some- 
thing. Four bartenders ran the place 
for an absentee owner—and were 
pocketing 50 percent of the slot-ma- 
chine profits. Harvey looked up the 
owner, an elderly Las Vegan. “Mr. 
Jones,” he said, m Harvey Knox 
and you're losing your shirt, pants 
and vest down at the corne’ can 
clean house for you in ten minutes.” 

Appointed manager, he fired the 
staff and increased gross income $1,300 
the first month. On a percentage-of- 
profits deal, he saved enough to ac- 
quire ownership of the Mission, which 
paid off big when the 1935 Boulder 
Dam boom hit Las Vegas. Harvey— 
who had arrived in town with $8 cash 
—left with $50,000. 

He sold out to open a swank Bey- 
erly Hills haberdashery, where his 
clients included Ronald Colman, Jack 
Benny, Howard Hughes, Basil Rath- 
bone and Robert Taylor. Knox suits 
started at $200, After a prosperous 
period, Harvey overextended himself 
with $40,000 worth of remodeling, 
and went broke. “Just as well,” he 
says. “The war was on and I felt 
guilty. People wondered why I wasn't 
in_uniform.” 

The reason was another football 
“gaff,” says Harvey—which lets 
youngsters’ risk lifetime injury “for 
nickles and dimes” and without dis- 
ability income. Both of Harvey's 
knees had required operations after 
leaving Arkansas football. Army and 
Navy doctors turned him down as 
unfit. In 1942, he went to work in a 
Los Angeles aircraft factory. 

That's where he met Ronnie’s 
mother, They were married that same 
year. Harvey, never happy as a bach- 
elor, became one of history’s most en- 
thusiastic stepfathers. He began 


teaching Ronnie sports techniques as 
soon as he could walk. 

The wide belief that Ronnie is a pup- 
pet jerked by strings pulled by Har- 
vey is denied by the family. “They've 
always talked everything over,” says 
Marjorie Knox. Ronnie substantiates 
this. “A lot of my moying around in 
high school was my idea,” he tells 
you. “I didn’t like the handling I was 
Betting any more than Dad.” - 

Stop No. 1 was Beverly Hills High 
School. Ronnie suffered a serious 
brain concussion in his third varsity 
game. Recovered, he came back to 
throw and run for nine touchdowns 
in five games, after which Harvey 
advised the coach that his protection 
of the passer ranked with Geogia’s 
defense against Sherman’s march. He 
moved Ronnie to the cross-town com- 
munity of Inglewood. 

But Harvey began crossing swords 
with coach Marty Ernaga immediate- 
ly, and he and Ronnie pulled out 
again. 

mueae and son on a pogo stick, 
the Knoxes popped up at Santa Mon- 
ica High School for Ronnie’s senior 
season—where he threw a record 27 
touchdown passes under coach Jim 
Sutherland. ~ 

Sutherland was one coach who 
satisfied Harvey Knox in every way. 
And he proved difficult for the Uni- 
versity of California to explain away 
when the Knox Scandals broke two 
years later. Only weeks before the 
Bears landed Ronnie, Sutherland was 
signed as a Pappy Waldorf assistant 
at $7,500 a year, When Ronnie blew 
Berkeley for UCLA, Sutherland left 
almost as suddenly for Washington. 
It looked like an out-and-out case of 
buying a coach to buy a player. “Cal 
really emptied the vault to land 
Knox—and she deserved everything 
Harvey threw at her in exposing it,” 
said one Stanford rooter. 

‘Today that statement gives Harvey 
a chuckle. “Some vault,” he says. 
“More like a paper bag with a hole 
in the bottom. Ronnie was promised 
a copyreading and writing job on the 
Berkeley Gazette, He was also guar- 
anteed work writing for TV and radio. 
The first day he reported for work, 
they quoted him Rule 5:03 of the 
Conference Code—how he'd be in- 
eligible if he took money for pro- 
fessional writing. He could sweep out 
the gym or park cars at Golden Gate 
Fields horse track—but he couldn’t 
take a job that would teach him a 
trade, ‘e’d been hooked by those 
slick-talking Cal alumni, but good.” 

But at the same time’ those same 
alumni, the Southern Seas, paid Har- 
vey Knox $5,200 for 15 months as a 
recruiter—by his own later allegation 
to Conference Commissioner Schmidt, 
At $400 a month, he chased one pros- 
pect clear to Washington, D.C.—re- 
vealed Harvey. But the kid couldn’t 
be sold. 

Harvey’s explanation of why the 
$5,200 didn’t satisfy him is that (1) 
he innocently believed the Southern 
Seas were hiring him for his knowl- 
edge of football talent, but awoke to 
realize it was only a gimmick to land 
Ronnie for Cal; (2) the recruiting 
business is a fraud—instead of help- 
ing out deserving kids he learned he 
was deceiving them, 

“Like the Kremlin, these alumni 
clubs talk sweet but don’t deliver. 
More than two-thirds of the kids I 
contacted never got what I was au- 
thorized to promise them, When I 
complained, I got nowhere, They had 
Ronnie at Cal and they figured he’d 
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accept the usual crumby job and keep 
his mouth shut.” : 

But the sensational move of jump- 
ing the Cal campus for UCLA al- 
ready had occurred to Harvey. He 
first thought of it the evening of Oc- 
tober 31, 1953, following a Cali- 
fornia-Stanford frosh game. 

“We discussed Waldorf’s system. At 
halftime, the score had been 12-0 for 
Stanford and Ronnie hadn’t been given 
one pass play that would work, He 
was getting smeared on every play. 
So the second half, I told him to junk 
Pappy’s stuff. To go back to his 
Santa Monica High stuff—short, quick 
passes to pull ’em in, and then the 
long tosses he’s so great at.” 

Ronnie threw 17 times, completed 
12 for three touchdowns and the Cal 
Cubs won, 19-12. He also ran for 93 


yards. 

“And then Waldorf’s coaches raised 
hell with him for not taking orders!” 
Harvey exclaimed. 

The next night, Harvey went to 
Waldorf’s home for a showdown, 
There are two versions of what hap- 
pened. Waldorf says, “I had my choice 
of coaching the University of Cali- 
fornia or Knox College, I elected the 
former.” 

Harvey retorts: “I told Pappy we’d 
joined a failure, and if the failure 
wouldn't get off the floor, we were 
leaving.” 

Conference insiders, however, agree 
that one fellow Harvey won't faze 
if he should come storming down 
from the Malibu hills again—is Red 
Sanders. The little man with the face 
like a tired cupcake has so much 


-stature in football that no player’s 


father is apt to shake him. Thus 
far, the tactic Sanders has used is to 


ignore the existence of the elder 
Knox, Private practice sessions are 
not open to Pop ox—they are 
closed to all parents—and Sanders 
clearly has told him this is my prob- 
lem to solve. Any more interference 
will be the end of Ronnie as a college 
athlete, When you know that his old- 
est assistant coaches refer to him as 
“Mr, Sanders,” you have an idea of 
the personality behind that message. 

Whether his tremendous promise 
will be realized, at last, rests with 
Ronnie Knox, alone, The Uclan team 
is pulling for him, So is a sympathetic 
coach. And, as the fans get him in 
better perspective, so may Coliseum 
crowds. That perspective, however, 
depends entirely on one thing—can 
Ronnie live up to his legendary repu- 
tation by moving from the UCLA 
Redshirts to one of the most difficult 
ball-handling first-team jobs in col- 
lege football? Can he remove the 
label of “Harvey’s boy”? 

Just before the all-important game 
with Maryland’s 1953 national champs 
last season, Sanders wanted his pass- 
defense sharpened. “Think you can 
throw?” he asked Ronnie, referring 
to his broken finger. 

“[ll try,” said Kid Knox. 

Nine times in 16 throws, he put the 
ball in the receiver’s hands—the best 
showing any passer made against 
Sanders’ machine last year. He ex- 
posed some unknown flaws. Next day, 
Charlie Boxold, the Maryland ace, 
completed just’ two passes and the 
Bruins won, 12-7, The Bruins slapped 
Ronnie’s back afterwards, saying, 
“You won that one for us!” 

Now it’s time he won one for him- 
self. 
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A Day in the Bleachers 


(Continued from page 39) 
she yelled. Her voice was very loud. 

I said, “I say so, You're an Amer- 
ican-League bum!” 

She held up a banner and waved it 
at me. It read “Brooklyn Dodgers.” 

That seemed to satisfy both of us. 
We sat down. 

‘The batting practice started at 11:15 
when there were the few thousand 
bleacher fans and about the same 
number of scattered grandstand on- 
lookers. The Giant substitutes took 
first turns, Joe Amalfitano, number 12 
(I had to look at the program to 
identify him), was the first man to bat 
and he fouled off the first pitch, He 
was to take more swings than any 
other Giant. Every time there was a 
lull in the proceedings, he would run 
around the batting cage and take his 
stance for one more swing. 

Tt has. been a superstition of mine 
that the team hitting fewer balls into 
the stands during batting practice will 
go on to win that ball game. It is as 
though the other team has squandered 
all its power before it counted. The 
Giants now certainly made me feel 
that my earlier hopes and prediction 
of victory would bear fruit. Man after 
man swung and missed or fouled the 
ball. After a while, I stopped expect- 
ing to see every other pitch hit into 
the stands. I started hoping the ball 
would at least reach the outfield. Only 
Dusty Rhodes was hitting with any 
authority, and this meant little because 
I was sure the Giant manager, Leo 
Durocher, would start Monte Irvin 
and keep Rhodes on the bench until 
his batting skill was required. This 
would give the Giants defensive 
strength in left field and pinch-hitting 
power when it could best be used. 


BUT S002 was beginning to have my 
first niggling doubts about victory. 
I had hoped the Giants wouldn't hit 
the ball too well in practice, but I 
hadn't wanted them to look downright 
futile. Then I recalled with further 
misgiving that in the last game with 
Brooklyn, in the last week of the 
season, they had been shut out by a 
rookie lefthander named Spooner 
who had struck out 15 of them. And 
in the final series of the season, the 
Giants had not been attacking the 
Philadelphia pitchers, their favorite 
cousins, with their customary vigor. 
So I sadly concluded that my cham- 
pions were in a serious batting slump. 

few minutes later, my hopes 
perked up considerably. If the Giants 
couldn't hit in their licks, neither 
could the Indians. Only Larry Doby, 
the strong centerfielder who takes a 
frightening swing at the ball, much 
like Duke Snider, was putting drives 
into the stands with any regularity. 
And he was doing it with some of the 
most awesome shots I had ever seen, 
They were hit along the foul lines, 
which boded ill for the Giants since 
the right-field fence at the foul line is 
only 257 feet from the plate, the short- 
est distance in either league necessary 
for a home run. The balls Doby hit 
went streaking on a rising line, sey- 
eral of them bouncing off the facade 
ee the second tier just below the 
root, 

It didn’t seem long before the cage 
at home plate was rolled away, and 
the teams traded places, the Giants 
coming out for their fielding practice. 
The Giant outfielders went to their 
posts and I watched closely because 


fielding practice today is a thing 
rushed through almost before it has 
begun. Monte Irvin and Dusty Rhodes 
in left field were the first on display. 
Each was hit four balls, two of which 
were thrown to home plate and two 
to second base. I made it a contest 
and though I expected Irvin to far 
surpass his admittedly weak-throwing 
teammate, it had to be scored a stand- 
off. Irvin threw harder and further, 
but on this occasion Rhodes threw 
more accurately. However, he was 
pampered a bit, I thought. The balls 
he fielded were not hit hard, so he 
could take them coming in on the run 
and therefore quite close to the infield. 

In center field, by himself, was 
Willie Mays, number 24, facing the 
bleacher fans. Mays is my wife’s cur- 
rent favorite, and I strongly suspect 
he will so remain for another 15 years. 
Mays is, to my mind, the finest’ ball- 
player the National League has em- 
ployed since Eddie Roush. He was, in 
his first full season of play, a better 
ballplayer already than Terry Moore 
in his prime, even in the field. Because 
of his astonishing ability to get rid 
of the ball quickly, he seems a better 
centerfielder than Joe DiMaggio, who 
threw on a lower trajectory but who 
did not possess the speed of foot or 
hand that are Mays’. 

Mays made his first throw into third 
base without a bounce, the ball arriv- 
ing at the third-baseman’s glove about 
two inches to the left, or second base 
side, of third. It was a magnificent 
throw but one wondered whether it 
would have done any good in a game, 
since the third-baseman, anchored of 
necessity near his bag so that he can 
make a tag, prefers his throws from 
center field to be slightly on the out- 
field side of third, rather than the in- 
field. This way there is less likelihood 
of a baserunner’s spikes displacing 
the ball before it reaches the third- 
baseman’s glove. 

‘Apparently Mays realized this error. 
His second throw took the outer edge 
of the bag on the fly. Mays there- 
upon devoted his interests to home 
plate. He threw his first practice ball 
to the catcher without a bounce, the 
ball arriving about waist high, di- 
rectly over the plate. Once more he 
improved the second time around. His 
last throw came in slightly lower the 
whole way and was gathered in by 
the catcher ankle-high, the tip of the 
catcher’s glove resting on home plate. 
I do not believe I ever saw a more 
impressive display in my baseball life, 
and I have watched baseball intently 
for 28 years, 

The few hundred fans who were 
watching Mays gave him a spattering 
of applause. The woman in the red 
hat was talking to her neighbor. I felt 
sorry for her. That is the sad part of 
fielding practice. It is mostly ignored 
today. 

A popular band had been playing 
out in center field all during practice, 
featuring Latin rhythms in general 
and a hippy, shimmying female vo- 
calist in particular. She would rotate 
on the bandstand and then stand too 
close to the microphone and yell. The 
amplifier is at the top of the dressing 
room above the bleachers, and much 
too near for comfort. I longed for the 
old Regimental Armory band that 
used to play at such functions, but 
apparently today the show is the 
thing. 

Finally the players came out of their 


dugouts and stood at attention along 
the foul lines while Perry Como 
perched on the bandstand to croon 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” He 
sang it quite pleasantly except for 
stretching the word “land” in the 
next to last line for three syllables 
instead of the usual two. Como re- 
ceived polite applause for his stint, 
and as he walked across the field to 
a third-base box seat, I was pleased 
that there were no conspicuous 
squeals of-female delight. It meant 
that the little-girl brigade was absent 
and the game would not be mortified 
by those shrill cheers that salute every 
pop fly. 

Now came an announcement about 
somebody throwing out the first pitch, 
but I didn’t hear it quite right and 
somehow never did get to see him 
throw the ball. 

Then the Giants swarmed out of 
their dugout, led by Alvin Dark, their 
captain and shortstop, and Maglie 
sauntered to the pitching mound, that 
slight hill that rises in a round brown 
patch out of the slick grass of the in- 
field, And the game began. 


AGLIE was badly off with his first 

two pitches, missed the outside cor- 
ner by a slight margin with his third, 
and then plunked the Cleveland leadoff 
hitter, Al Smith, in the ribs with the 
fourth. There is a saying in baseball, 
“A walk is as good as a hit.” I think 
that a walk to the first hitter of any 
inning is better (for the offensive 
team) than a hit. A hit is a hit but a 
base on balls makes you wonder 
whether your pitcher will get his con- 
trol back, makes you wonder whether: 
he'll get tight and groove a fat pitch 
to the next man, makes you wonder 
whether the other team will wait out 
the pitcher and force him to throw 
and throw until his arm starts to 
ache. A base on balls is a hell of a 
nuisance, at least to this spectator, 
Hitting Smith on the three-and-no 
count was about the same thing. 

Then, with the same resilient opti- 
mism that I had been carrying around 
all day, I recalled that in the other 
World Series game I saw, the only 
other one I ever saw, the first batter 
walked and that team lost. So I had 
another omen. 

I yelled, not seriously, “That’s all 
right, Sal. If you’re going to walk 
him, you might as well hit him at the 
same time.” 

The woman in the red hat whirled 
around and said, “There you go again, 
there you go!” Then she turned to the 
diamond and screamed, “Tear ‘em 
apart, Indians!” She sat down, 

When Maglie’s next pitch to Avila, 
the American League batting cham- 
pion, was high, you could see a stir— 
ring in the Giant dugout, and when 
Avila poked a not foo severe line 
drive into right field that was fumbled 
by Mueller, allowing Smith to go 
to third, the stirring increased until 
Don Liddle got up and took off his 
jacket in the bullpen and began 
warming up. 

The next batter was Doby. The 
woman in the red hat, a Dodger fan 
rooting against the hated Giants 
(though I rooted for the Dodgers 
against the Yankees in 1953), yelled, 
“Hit it where you live, Larry!” 

I knew that Doby hailed from 
Paterson, New Jersey, and my calcu- 
lations were that Paterson was in 
foul territory, almost directly behind 
the plate. But I didn’t bother to men- 
tion this to her because I have long 
ago ceased trying to reason with 


Dodger fans. You can’t possibly win. 

A man directly behind me, how- 
ever, said, “Hit the light tower in 
right field, Larry,” and I felt I had 
to retort to this. I said, “Hit the light 
tower at second base, Larry.” I do 
not pretend that there is any spar- 
kling wit in any of this byplay, but 
it is all part of the struggle wherein 
we fans carry invisible bats and take 
invisible hitches at our belts, spit on 
our hands and chew huge wads of 
tobacco. Though we are patently the 
watchers, we are really the partici- 
pants, as the racing heart attests, the 
tight chest, the rushing blood hot in 
the temples. 

Thus it was not just a battle be- 
tween Maglie and Doby, or the Giants 
and the Indians. At that moment we 
were engaged in a three-way silent 
war, a woman in a red hat, a man 
behind me whom I had never seen, 
and I, Doby resolved the battle in 
indefinite fashion by popping the ball 
to Henry Thompson, the Giant third- 
baseman, who caught the ball in foul 
territory. The Paterson woman had 
the right direction and I had about 
the right distance. The man behind me 
was a poor last. 

However, the result was what I 
wanted, so, feeling it would be a good 
day, I yelled to the next batter, Al 
Rosen, “Hit it to the first-base light 
tower, Al.” He promptly popped the 
ball to Whitey Lockman, a few feet 
from first base. 

By this time, I felt nothing would 
go wrong. I was like a man who had 
shot two sevens in dice and lets it go 
to his head. So I bet all my money 
(as invisible as the bat I carry or the 
tobacco I chew) on the next man, 
Vie Wertz. Wertz is a large lefthanded 
hitter who used to be a terrifying 
batter when he was with the Detroit 
Tigers but who had been traded to 
other teams when his batting average 
dipped. I shouted, “All right, Vie, hit 
it to the catcher.” This meant I 
wanted him to strike out. 

Instead Wertz hit a triple well over 
Mueller’s head in deep right field, and 
the Indians were two runs ahead. 

The woman in the red hat was 
briefly unbearable and the man be- 
hind me—the Cleveland fan—did the 
complete unethical. In all the din he 
managed to clap me on the back. I 
snarled, twisting my head but still 
disdaining to look at him, “Can it, 
mac! We'll get ’em back.” 

I fully expected that “we” would, 
but two runs down before the first 
half of the first inning is complete 
does not contribute to a heart swell- 
ing with gladness or a love for your 
fellow being. I said, a bit impatiently, 
Tm afraid, “All right, Sal, wrap it up. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

Maglie wrapped it up as neatly as 
he could, after all that damage, by 
forcing Dave Philley, the Indian 
vightfielder, to hit a long drive to Don 
Mueller, on which the Giant this time 
did not err. It was, however, a well- 
hit ball and my alarm was’ by now 
guite large. 

Still, I was confident that two runs 
would not beat the Giants. The prob- 
lem would be not so much in getting 
the runs back, as in holding in further 
check what appeared to be an ex- 
plosive Indian attack. Dull-witted 
they may be, I thought, slow and 
timid, but they swing the bat. Damn 
American Leaguers. 

In their half of the first inning, it 
appeared that the Giants would get 
the runs back right then and there. 
In a game that was to be full of 
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surprises, Whitey Lockman surprised 
me on the very_first pitch. And so 
did the Indians. Lockman bunted the 
ball past the pitcher’s mound and 
toward second base, the kind of bunt 
that is usually impossible to field be- 
fore the runner crosses first base. It 
‘was a perfect bunt, and Lockman is 
a speedy man. So I yelled, “Attaboy, 
Whitey,” once the immediate surprise 
had passed, and then I watched 
in stunned silence as Bobby Avila 
swooped down, picked up the ball on 
the dead run, and threw Lockman 
out at first, 

‘Well, I thought, they swing the bat 
and they field. A dim notion was 
entering my scarred old brain as to 
why the Indians had been able to 
win one hundred and eleven games, 
a notion that had little to do with 
the weakness of the American League 
second division. - ‘ 

But I gave myself little time for 
pessimism. Al Dark squatted in the 
batter’s box and began to squirm in 
that nervous, ungraceful manner that 
so marks his hitting. Dark has_a 
further habit that disconcerts me. He 
occasionally swings at pitches over 
his head. But I am a Dark fan and 
have come to accept the many flaws 
in his mechanical makeup. They are 
the flaws one found in Pepper Martin 
and more recently in Eddie Stanky, 
and Dark is superior to either, withal. 

Tn appreciation of my silent vote 
of confidence, Dark refrained from 
swinging at pitches that were not in 
the strike zone, and in time Lemon 
served four balls. That tiny stirring 
inside me was reflex. I have no more 
control over it than a lion has over 
his saliva when he sees a crippled 
zebra lying before him. I muttered 


to no one in particular, “Let’s tie it 
up, Don.” 

Although he is a mediocre fielder, 
there seldom has been any criticism of 
Mueller with a bat in his hands. He 
is so versatile a hitter that exuberant 
baseball announcers began to call him 
“Mandrake,” after the magician. His 
style is somewhat similar to that of 
Bill Terry, my very favorite of all 
ballplayers, a man who had great 
power but who also learned to spray 
his hits to any field, Mueller is not as 
good as Terry, nor does he have the 
raw power, but he does go on occa- 
sional binges of slugging. Once he 
hit five home runs against the Dodg- 
ers over a two-game period. Senti- 
mentalists may take heart in the fact 
that Mueller became a father just 
before the first of those five home 
runs, 

Still, it was wishful thinking and 
that Symptom of the American 
League which led me to mutter, “Let's 
tie it up,” as Mueller lightly held his 
bat off his shoulder. Only a home run 
could tie the score and Mueller had 
not again become a father on this 
World Series day. But Mueller 
whacked the ball to right field, taking 
a full sweeping swing with his arms, 
and Dark raced around to third base. 

Now I had reason to yell about tying 
it up. The tying run was on first base, 
the leading run at the plate. The man 
representing the leading run was 
Willie Mays. ; 

I said, “Hey, Willie, let’s show 
’em!” 

I saw the woman in the red hat 
glance apprehensively over at the 
jeft-field bullpen, She had a slightly 
better view of it than I did. I asked 
her, “Anybody warming up?” and 
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she shook her head in the negative. 
Tt was as though we did not hate each 
other. 

Mays lashed his bat back and forth 
in Lemon’s direction, and Lemon, 
with a placid dignity utterly lacking 
in Maglie, stood off to the side of 
the mound, staring at the baseball in 
his hand, Dignity of course, has never 
struck out a man, But Lem, as the 
ballplayers all call him, made Willie 
pop up softly to the Cleveland short- 
Stop, George Strickland. 

fter this, the elated feeling went 
leaking out of the stands like air 
from a_ balloon. Nobody expected 
Henry Thompson to make a hit, and 
he didn’t. 

And so “we” were two down at 
the end of the first inning, and though 
I said with loud confidence, “That’s 
all right. Eight more shots at ’em,” 
my pre-game buoyancy now felt 
heavy as lead, 

In the second inning, Maglie made 
the switch that has been associated 
with his pitching for the past few 
years. His curve ball was behaving 
and he got two curves past Strick- 
land. Then he fooled the shortstop 
with a rare fast ball and struck him 
out. Catcher Jim Hegan, a tall, grace- 
ful fellow, followed with a little fi 
ball to) Henry: ‘Thompson, and. though 
Lemon (a more dangerous hitter than 
most pitchers because he used to play 
other positions) walked, young Al 
Smith was also struck out. 

The Giant half was not notable for 
any great uprising, although Wes 
Westrum, the team’s weakest hitter 
with the exception of Maglie, singled 
sharply. 

The eight Giant shots had now been 
reduced to seven, and the game was 


entering that period of lull which 
some people find boring but which I 
find lengthens the buildup before the 
final crackling climax or climaxes. 
The longer and more quiescent the 
lull, the more emphatic seem the cli- 
maxes; it is the tightening of the 
screw, the technique of suspense that 
is stamped so firmly on all Alfred 
Hitchcock movies, 

The Giants got even in the third, 
much to my relief, when Whitey 
Lockman opened with a single, went 
to third on Alvin Dark’s hit-and-run 
single over second, and scored while 
Don Mueller’s grounder was being 
turned into a force on Dark. Luckily 
for us, Strickland's throw to Vic 
Wertz at the tag end of the double- 
play maneuver was just too late to 
catch Mueller, So we still had one 
man on and there was only one out. 
Mays was up, and the Giant support- 
ers Pieeaen with him to hit one out 
of the park, But Lemon didn’t give 
Willie a chance; unwilling to give him 
anything good, the Cleveland pitcher 
walked him on four pitches. Henry 
Thompson answered our prayer by 
singling home Mueller with the tying 
run. We were disappointed when 
Irvin struck out and Dayey Williams 
grounded out, ruining what might 
have been a big Giant inning, but at 
least, as the radio announcers love to 
say, it was a brand-new ball game. 

In the Giant sixth, Williams 
grounded out on a sharply hit ball 
to Strickland. Then Westrum came 
up. I think Westrum is the worst 
hitter playing regularly in major- 
league baseball, Certainly he is one 
of the five worst. Yet he is one of 
my favorites. He is a wonderful re- 
ceiver, about as good as Campanella 


when Campanella is healthy, which 
is equivalent to the best around. Not 
the best ever. The best major-league 
catcher I’ve ever seen—that anyone’s 
ever seen in the last quarter century 
—was Mickey Cochrane. But Westrum 
is in that class of defensive catching. 
At the plate, though he cannot hit 
curve-ball or fast-ball pitching. And 
Veron this days he baa already Tapped 
two singles, both well hit. This time 
I expected class to tell. Lemon would 
surely strike Westrum out, or oyer- 
whelm him in some manner. Instead 
the Giant catcher hit the ball even 
harder this time, a line drive that 
came winging out to center field, just 
a few feet to the right of Larry Doby. 
Doby caught it easily enough (though 
he appeared a trifle surprised), and 
the crowd ooh-ed and ah-ed. 

Maglie hit the ball about one-ninth 
as far and one-ninetieth as hard as 
had the other half of the Giant bat- 
tery, rolling it between the pitcher’s 
mound and first base. Wertz and 
Lemon handled the play nonchalantly, 
and Maglie stopped running halfway 
to_first. 

I said, “Attaboy, Sal, that’s saving 
the old wind.” Had Maglie chosen 
to run like all get-out down the first- 
base line, I would undoubtedly have 
yelled, “Attaboy, Sal, that’s the old 
spirit!” 

Actually, I was yelling less loudly 
because my throat’ was now starting 
to smart. It was going to be necessary 
for me to start saving the old wind. 

Nearly two hours had gone by since 
the first pitch and the two teams were 
deadlocked, The sun, burning its way 
out of the yellow haze, now hung over 
the grandstand, edging along toward 
first base, and the shadows were 
ereeping from the right-field foul area 
out to the diamond. The early-morn- 
ing chill that I noted while standing 
in line had been a brief affair, prob- 
ably some dampness blowing in from 
the Harlem River, Now the day was 
warm, nearly hot, and the breeze, 
though still strong enough to ruffle 
the flags, was not cooling off the 
bleachers at all. 

I carefully bit off the end of my 
second cigar, and lit it. I bought a can 
of beer from a vendor. All around 
me, Reople were getting up, stretching 
and talking more loudly, There was 
an increased stream of coming and 
going along the ramp which leads to 
the rest room, but I wasn’t going to 
give in to cramped kidneys in the 
seventh inning of an all-even World 
Series game. 

By tradition, the last half of the 
seventh is the stretch period, but be- 
cause this makes it seem as though 
you are rooting for the home team 
when it comes to bat, visiting-team 
partisans have started a convention 
of their own, standing in the top half 
of the seventh inning. So now some 
home-team fans, like sheep, also get 
up in the first half of the inning. At 
least one in five in the bleachers was 
standing, some Indian, some Giant 
fans, some just plain stiff from sitting 
too long. I wanted to stand and 
stretch, but I felt it would be disloyal. 
I contented myself with drawing’ up 
my knees and then letting my legs 
drop. 

As Maglie made more than the 
usual quota of practice pitches in that 
seventh inning, Lemon, the Indians’ 
first hitter in the inning, stayed in 
the dugout until the umpire behind 
the plate turned and looked for him. 
Then he came out, his bat held in 
his left hand, and the fans gave him 


a round of applause. Even I joined 
in the applause. It is meaningless in 
terms of attached loyalties. I hoped 
Lemon would strike out; it is perhaps 
fair to say that I would not have been 
particularly concerned if he had bro- 
ken his leg in running out a ground 
ball. The next day I would have felt 
bad about it, sorry for Lemon and for 
the Indians and their misfortune, but at 
the moment my only desire was to 
see the Giants win. Lemon neither 
struck out nor broke his leg. He hit 
a little fly ball behind shortstop that 
Dark grabbed, and there was one out. 
After each out, I noticed that Maglie 
now turned his back on the plate, 
gaining his precious moment of relief, 
release possibly, before returning to 
the task at hand. It may be that eyen 
a Maglie must seek out the friendly 
tableau before he turns back to the 
snarling foe. More likely, Maglie was 
tired, and hoped that if he could con- 
ceal his fatigue and strain, the Indians 
would be less likely to seize upon his 
small distress and make capital of it. 
Since I did not take my wife’s opera 
glasses, I do not know how Maglie 
looked when he turned toward the 
bleachers, but I can imagine the way 
he looked when he swung back again 
and faced the plate. I can imagine 
that he had wiped that drawn lool 
from his face and replaced it with 
the ferocious scowl, the elastic lips 
pulled nearly straight down, the jaw 
outthrust and covered now with 
black, sweat-shined stubble. 

One man was out in the seventh, 
and Doby would now bat only if 
Smith or Avila got on. Maglie threw 
his curve to Smith with that wrench- 
ing motion, and Smith hit it sharply 
to Henry Thompson’s left. In the 
previous inning Thompson had made 
the one play incumbent on great 
third-basemen: he had moved to his 
right, or bare-handed side, to make 
a stop and throw from the foul line, 
the longest throw a third-baseman is 
usually called upon to make. Now 
he had the less difficult, yet still 
touchy job of gliding to his left and 
keeping the bounding ball from go- 
ing through into left field. He bent 
and swept the ball into his glove, and, 
while still moving to his left, threw 
Smith out at first. It was not a close 
play, but it was a fine one, punctuated 
at the receiving end by Lockman’s 
forward and downward stretch to 
catch the low throw. The silence was 
broken by the crowd’s roar, not ex- 
Baty pyeoarby. any longer, but more 
explosive. I threw my throat into the 
clamor. 

Now Doby came out of the dugout 
and squatted in the little chalked 
circle near home plate. He would bat 
next, if Avila got on. I desperately 
hoped Avila wouldn't, If I were a 
religious man, I might have prayed, 
but I don’t think so. It seems to me 
that this brings into the fray an 
isolated morality factor that has no 
place in a baseball conflict. I under- 
stand that General George Patton 
once ordered an Army chaplain to 
write a prayer for an end to the rains 
that had kept Allied planes grounded 
during Von Rundstedt’s sudden dash 
through Belgium during the Battle 
of the Bulge. The chaplain refused 
on the grounds that it was not in the 
realm of theology to pray for some- 
thing to help kill your fellow man. 
(Patton had the prayer written any- 
way, and signed his name to the back 
of it. The rain stopped.) I felt like 
that chaplain on, of course, a far more 
limited sphere. Who is there to say 
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that the Giants deserve divine aid 
more than do the Indians? Of course 
IT want them to win. But I do not feel 
in any way they deserve to win, It 
does not matter that they have been 
an unlucky team, in my eyes, for 
years and years. That will straighten 
itself out. And if it doesn’t, it doesn’t. 

T ieaned forward again, hunching 
my shoulders as though to draw a 
cloak around me and my fears. There 
was a brief chill when somebody 
quite a distance away—in the upper 
right-field deck, I believe—suddenly 
let loose a piercing howl, the only 
noise in the place for a second, and 
then Maglie was aiming the ball at 
Avila’s hands and the second-base- 
man was stepping forward and to 
the left with his front leg, the left 
one, and swinging smoothly, wicked- 
ly. The Indian fans started to scream 
as they saw the blur of white whip 
down the third-base line, but before 
we heard the crack of the bat, Henry 
Thompson was falling to his knees, 
hands in front of him, and the line 
drive splattered into the pocket of his 
glove. The first seream died, and the 
next one was born as Thompson got 
up and carelessly tossed the ball to 
the now-vacated mound as the Giants 
trotted from the field. Doby hadn’t 
batted. The Indian seventh was over 
and I felt a tired satisfaction as I 
stood and stretched, 

The Giants’ half of the seventh 
opened quietly, with Lockman knock- 
ing a high bouncer to Avila, who 
threw him out easily at first. As the 
Indians whipped thé ball around the 
infield before returning it to Lemon, 
they all appeared graceful, sure, and 
terribly confident. I felt uneasy. I 
felt even worse after Alvin Dark, who 


had been on base all three times he 
had been up in the game (once on a 
walk and twice on singles), fouled 
out to Al Rosen. Dark went back 
to the dugout swinging his bat, slash- 
ing back-and-forth strokes at the dirt. 
I imagine he was cursing a blue 
streak—midnight blue. The phlegmat- 
jie Mueller promptly belted a drive 
down the right-field line for a single, 
but Willie Mays grounded to Strick- 
land, who flipped neatly to Avila for 
the foree ey, on Mueller. ; 

As the Indians came to bat in the 
first half of the eighth, Maglie looked 
—and acted—tired, It soon became 
clear that he had gone as far as he 
could, and the Indians began to loom 
as the eventual winners of the game. 

Doby was the batter. In the seventh, 
Maglie had retired Cleveland in order, 
and my fear of Doby batting with a 
man or men on base came to naught. 
But there was no way of stopping him 
from batting entirely. He stood there 
now, swinging his big pale bat, 
crouched into himself, his body's 
muscles contracted so they could more 
furiously uncoil, and Maglie pitched 
as his tired body dictated. A fast ball 
—the last one he was to throw—came 
blistering toward Doby, and suddenly 
the crouched, menacing figure had 
whirled away and into the dirt, the 
ball whizzing past and against West- 
rum’s glove, to lie innocently on the 
ground behind the batter. Then Mag- 
lie walked him. Doby was the first 
man Maglie had walked—I was going 
to say, the first since Al Smith in the 
first inning, but Smith had been hit 
on that fourth wild pitch, 4 

When Maglie’s control goes in a 
late inning, he is through. Sometimes 
he is a bit erratic early in the game, 
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but usually this is a passing matter, 
under control by the third or fourth 
inning. But when it occurs late in the 
game, nothing can be done to remedy 
the situation. Not even that giant will 
to triumph can prevail over an arm 
gone tired and erratic. Maglie is not 
Feller of days gone by, a young man 
who could wind up and throw the 
ball in the general direction of the 
plate, knowing that no batter would 
dare take a toehold against such 
erratic speed. In those days Feller’s 
lack of control was an added weapon 
in his arsenal, No. Maglie must throw 
the ball exactly where he wants to 
throw it; that is his whole formula. 

Now he no longer could. 

Liddle and Grissom, warming up 
in the bullpen, began to bear down. 
The call would soon be coming, 
though I urged, “All right, Sal, let's 
get two. Slow man up there, Sal, 
big double-play man. The old dp. 

al. 


Al Rosen was slow, hobbled by in- 
juries, and the double play was a 
distinct possibility. Provided Maglie 
could throw the ball where he wanted 


to. 

He did his best, as he always does. 
He threw the twisting curve bali 
some place inside, around the fists, 
but it had little speed and it wasn't 
going to drive Rosen off before it 
broke and slipped the inside corner 
of the plate. It broke quite slowly— 
started to, anyway — and Rosen 
clubbed it, savagely, on the ground 
into the hole between short and third. 
_ Twice earlier Alvin Dark had gone 
into that hole, once for a ground ball 
hit by Rosen in the third inning, and 
again in the fourth for one hit by 
Strickland. Of the two, Strickland’s 


smash had been the more difficult 
play, especially because Strickland is 
the faster man of the two, and be- 
cause Al Dark never makes any play 
seem easy. He makes them, nearly all 
of them, but they never look easy and 
you always wonder as he scrambles 
and digs whether he'll get there, 
whether the throw will be strong 
enough, true enough, in time. 

The play on Strickland in the fourth 
saw Dark rush into the hole, gather 
up the ball as he came to a skidding 
halt, and throw to first, in time by a 
stride. It was a good, not spectacular, 
play, the kind Dark makes nearly ali 
the time and which shortstops worth 
their salt must make. 

This one was different. The ball was 
hit harder, nearer to third, and 
headed for left field. On such a ball, 
Dark is another ballplayer, faster, 
surer, a player of fury and skill. He 
ran to his right and angled off a bit 
from the infield, bent down low like a 
hound dog in search of the scent of 
quail, his right hand, the bare hand, 
darting out. It is the play of the gam- 
bler, of the digger rather than the 
sure, gliding player of mechanical 
finesse. Dark’s bare-hand stops have 
often excited me; they seldom result 
in an out because from that position, 
running toward short left field, it is 
impossible for him to turn and make 
a play to first in time for an out. 
Sometimes, if there is a terribly slow 
runner on first, Dark can recover in 
time to get a force play at second. 

Dark stopped this one, and inciden- 
tally won the ball game. For Doby, 
swift even with his muscular aches, 
was running with the pitch, and he 
would haye gone on past second, 
sweeping into third. Later he would 


have scored. And | would have gone 
on home downeast. All this, of course, 
I did not know, nor did Dark as he 
felt the sting of the baseball against 
his flesh. Then the ball burned free 
of his hand and twisted and rolled 
away, but he was after it like a shot, 
picking it up on the grass in short 
left field. Doby held up at second. 
Rosen was on first. 

Now the game was grinding to its 
series of climaxes. Not like some 
beautifully constructed play by 
Shakespeare building to a third-act 
peak, and then inevitably leveling off 
in the final fourth and fifth acts, a 
drama of fifty per cent rising action 
and fifty per cent falling. This was 
a ball game, obeying no rules of the 
dramatist, building all the time even 
as it fell. 

Here was a high point, punctuated 
by an abyss. Now was the time for the 
mind of baseball—the strategy—to 
assert itself, to stymie muscle for the 
nonce. The arena became quiet as a 
familiar stocky, waddling figure came 
from the Giant dugout. It was Freddie 
Fitzsimmons, Giant coach, to whom 
falls the duty of informing the present 
incumbent of the mound that he is to 
be replaced. Fitzsimmons knows what 
this means to a pitcher and to a team. 
He pitched for many long years, most 
of them for the Giants, and then, in 
his_ twilight, magnificently for the 
Dodgers, turning back the clock for a 
brief while. 

Now he was at the mound, on a 
routine errand, telling Maglie that he 
was through, fiddling on the hill with 
the tired pitcher until an umpire 
pushed through the tight little con- 
ference and demanded to know of 
Fitzsimmons who it was to be: Liddle 
or Grissom. Fitz turned then to the 
Giant bullpen, stepped clear so that 
he could be seen, and made a little 
motion with his left arm as though 
he were throwing a curve ball. And 
the umpire broke free of the confer- 
ence and went running toward the 
bullpen, waving his left arm. It was 
to be Liddle, the lefthander. And in 
the bullpen, Liddle, obeying the old 
tradition of all relief hurlers, threw 
a few more pitches as though he had 
no idea the umpire was trying to 
signal him in, to get the game going 
again, to take the moment out of its 
stationary abyss and restore it to its 
high plateau. “ 

The reason why it was Liddle is 
obvious, I imagine, to anybody who 
knows anything about baseball. Wertz 
was a lefthanded hitter, Liddie a left- 
handed pitcher. Through the years it 
has become an accepted fact that most 
lefthanders do not hit southpaws as 
well as they do righthanded hurlers. A 
righthanded pitcher delivers a_ball 
that comes in to a lefthanded hitter, 
his curve ball breaking toward the 
batter, and his bat. A lefthander’s 
curve breaks away or else comes 
steaming in at his body, forcing the 
lefthanded hitter to pull away from 
the inside pitch, and then sweeping 
across the plate. 

Liddle finally saw the umpire and 
gathered up his jacket and walked 
toward the mound with a pleasantly 
cocky step, as though this bit of busi- 
ness ought not to take too long or be 
too arduous, He had warmed up, off 
and on, since the very first inning, 
since the sixth pitch of the game 
in fact, and he had taken those extra 
few warmup tosses only because 
tradition demands that a bul’yen 
pitcher must make the umpire run 
as far out as posible before he ac- 


cepts the beckoning call to duty. 

So Liddle was warmed up suffi- 
ciently, and I yelled a friendly word 
to him as he stepped briskly along, 
and then I turned and watched Mag 
lie. He stood on the mound, useless 
now, waiting for Liddle to arrive be- 
fore he set off across the diamond and 
to the clubhouse. He had given up 
the ball to Fitzsimmons and had 
moved slightly away from the high 
point of the hill, off on the sloping 
ground as though unconsciously he 
knew his role was over, his place of 
command usurped by this snappy 
compact man who now reached the 
center of the diamond, swapped his 
jacket for the ball and started his 
practice throws to catcher Westrum. 
And while Liddle wheeled them in, 
swift and neat and altogether left- 
handed, Maglie walked past second 
base and out toward us in the bleach- 
ers. There was a sprinkling of ap- 
plause for the man who had come 
into the stadium some time before 
eleven o'clock that morning, clean 
shaven and tastefully dressed, and 
was now going off tired and grimy, 
his face coated with sweat and dark 
beard. 

Tt was not all applause, of course. 
The woman in the red hat who had 
threatened Maglie with an early 
shower, now boasted of her prog- 
nosticating ability. “I told you so, Sal,” 
she said, shaking her fist at him, “I 
told you so, you bum.” 

Leaping ‘fo my feet I shouted, 
“That's all right, Sal, we'll get ‘em 
for you! Don’t worry, Sal!” 

His only response was the scrape 
of his spiked shoes as they went up 
the stairs to the dressing room. Then 
he disappeared. 

And like wolves drawn to our fresh 
prey, we had already forgotten him, 
eyes riveted on Liddle, while off to 
the side of the plate Vic Wertz studied 
the new Giant pitcher and made 
whatever estimation he had to make. 

Wertz had hit three times already; 
nobody expected more of him. He 
had hit one of Maglie’s fast balls in 
the first inning, a pitch that was 
headed for the outside corner, But 
Wertz’s bat was too swift and he had 
pulled the ball for a triple. Then he 
hit a little curve, a dinky affair that 
was either Maglie’s slider or a curve 
that didn’t break too well, and drove 
it into left field for a single. Finally, 
he had pulled another outside pitch 
that—by all rights—he shouldn’t have 
been able to pull, so far from the 
right-field side of the plate was it. But 
he had pulled it, as great sluggers 
will pull any ball because that is how 
home runs are made. Wertz hadn't 
hit a home run on that waist-high 
pitch on the outside; he had rifled 
it to right field for ‘another single. 
But that was all off Maglie, forgotten 
behind a door over 500 feet from the 
plate. Now it was Liddle, jerking into 
motion as Wertz poised at the plate, 
and then the motion smoothed out 
and the ball came sweeping in to 
Wertz, a shoulder-high pitch, a fast 
ball that probably would have been 
a fast curve, except that Wertz was 
coming around and hitting it, hitting 
it about as hard as I have ever seen 
a ball hit, on a high line to dead 
center field. 

For whatever it is worth, I have seen 
such. hitters as Babe Ruth, Lou. Geh- 
rig, Ted Williams, Jimmy Foxx, Ralph 
Kiner, Hack Wilson, Johnny Mize, and 
lesser-known but equally long hitters 
like Wally Berger and Bob Seeds send 
the baited ball tremendous distance. 
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None, that I recall, ever hit a ball 
any harder in my presence than this 
one by Wertz, 

But I was not really alarmed because 
it was hit to dead center field—Mays’ 
territory—and not between the fiel: 
ers, info those dread alleys in left- 
center and right-center which leads 
to the bullpens. And this was not a 
terribly high drive. It was a long, 
low-fly or a high liner, whichever 
you wish. This ball was hit not near- 
ly so high as the triple Wertz had 
struck earlier in the day, so I may 
have assumed that it would soon 
start to break and dip and come down 
to Mays, not too far from his normal 
position, 

Then I looked at Willie, and alarm 
raced through me, peril flaring against 
my heart. To my utter astonishment, 
the young Giant centerfielder—the 
inimitable Mays, most skilled of out- 
fielders, unique for his ability to sense 
the length and direction of any drive 
and then turn and move to the final 
destination of the ball—Mays was 
turned full around, head down, run- 
ning as hard as he could, straight to- 
ward the runway between the two 
bleacher sections. 

I knew then that I had badly un- 
derestimated the length of Wertz’s 
blow. I wrenched my eyes from Mays 
and took another look at the ball, 
winging its way along, undipping, 
unbreaking, forty feet higher than 
Mays’ head, rushing along like a 
locomotive, ‘nearing Mays, and I 
thought then: it will beat him to the 
wall. 

No man can get the entire picture, 
I did what I could, and it was pain- 
ful to rip my sight from one scene 
frozen forever on my mind, to the 


next, and then the next. 

I had seen the ball hit, its rise; 
IT had seen Mays’ first backward 
sprint; I had again seen the ball and 
Mays at the same time, Mays still 
leading. Now I turned to the diamond 
—how long does it take the eyes to 
sweep and focus and telegraph to the 
brain?—and there was the vacant 
spot on the hill (how often we see 
what is not there before we see what 
is there) where Liddle had been and 
I saw him at the third-base line, be- 
tween home and third (the wrong 
place for a pitcher on such a play; 
he should be behind third to cover 
a play there, or behind home to back 
up a play there, but not in between). 

T saw Doby, too, hesitating, the only 
man, I think, on the diamond who 
now conceded that Mays might catch 
the ball. Doby is a centerfielder and 
a fine one and very fast himself, so 
he knows what a centerfielder can 
do. He must have gone nearly half- 
way to third, now he was coming 
back to second base a bit. Of course, 
he knew he could jog home if the 
ball landed over Mays’ head, so there 
nas no need to get too far down the 

ne. 

Rosen was as near to second as 
Doby, it seemed. He had come down 
from first. And that is all I allowed 
my eyes on the inner diamond, Back 
now to Mays—had three seconds 
elapsed from the first ominous con- 
nection of bat and ball?—and I saw 
Mays do something that he seldom 
does and that is so often fatal to out- 
fielders. For the briefest piece of time 
—I cannot shatter and compute frac- 
tions of seconds like some atom gun— 
Mays started to raise his head and 
turn it to his left, as though he were 
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about to look behind him, Then he 
thought better of it, and continued 
the swift race with the ball that 
hovered quite close to him now, thirty 
feet high and coming down (yes, 
finally coming down) and again— 
for the second time—I knew Mays 
would make the catch. And he did. 
Slowing down to avoid running into 
the wall, he put his hands up in cup- 
like fashion over his left shoulder and 
caught the ball much like a football 
end catching a leading pass in the end 
zone. 

He had turned so quickly, and run 
so fast and truly that he made this 
impossible catch look—to us in the 
bleachers—quite ordinary. To those 
reporters in the press box, nearly 600 
feet from the bleacher wall, it must 
have appeared far more astonishing, 
watching Mays run and run until he 
had become the size of a pigmy, and 
then run some more while the ball 
diminished to a mote of white dust 
and finally disappeared in the dark 
blob that was Mays’ mitt. 

The play was not finished with the 
catch. Now another pet theory of 
mine could be put to the test. For 
years I have criticized baserunners 
who advance from second base while 
a long fly ball is in the air, then re- 
turn to the base once the catch has 
been made and proceed to third after 
tagging up. I have wondered why 
these men have not held their base; 
if the ball is not caught, they can 
score from second. If it is, Surely they 
will reach third. And—if they are 
swift—should they not be able to 
score from second on enormously long 
flies to dead center field? 

Here was such a fly; here was Doby 
so close to second before the catch 
that he must have been practically 
touching the bag when Mays was first 
touching the drive, his back to the 
diamond. Now Doby could—if he 
dared—test the theory. 

And immediately I saw how foolish 
my theory was when the thrower was 
Mays. Mays caught the ball, and then 
whirled and threw, like some olden 
statue of a Greek javelin hurler, his 
head twisted away to the left as his 
right arm swept out and around. But 
Mays is no classic study for the sim- 


ple reason that at the peak of his 
activity, his baseball cap flies off. 
And as he turned, or as he threw— 
I could not tell which, the two mo- 
tions were welded into one—off came 
the cap, and then Mays himself con- 
tinued to spin around after the gigan- 
tic effort of returning the ball whence 
it came, and he went down flat on his 
belly, and out of sight. 

But the throw! It was such an as- 
tonishing throw it made all other 
throws before it, even those four Mays 
himself had made during fielding 
practice, appear the dainty tosses 
of teen-age girls. This was the throw 
of a giant, the throw of a howitzer 
made human, arriving at second base 
—to Williams or Dark, I don’t know 
which, but probably Williams, my 
memory says Dark was at the edge 
of the outfield grass, in deep short- 
stop position—just as Doby was pull- 
ing into third, and as Rosen was 
scampering back to first, 

I wonder what will happen to Mays 
in the next few years. He may gain 
in finesse and batting wisdom, but he 
cannot really improve much because 
his finest talent lies in his reflex ac- 
tion. He is so swift in his reflexes, the 
way young Joe Louis was with his 
hands when, cobra-like, they would 
flash through the thinnest slit in a 
foe's defense.That is Mays, too. Mak- 
ing a great catch and whirling and 
throwing, before another man would 
have got to within 20 feet from the 
ball. And until those reflexes slow 
down, Mays must be regarded as off 
by himself, not merely a great ball- 
player, but’ the great ballplayer of our 
time. 

So much for Mays and the catch. 

The final rumble of the crowd’s 
roar had rolled away, trailing off over 
the top of the grandstand and into 
the fine blue sky. The shadow of the 
stadium now covered the plate and 
first base and all of right field; it had. 
started to bend toward the pitcher’s 
box as the sun edged nearer first 
base, hanging over the lip of the roof, 
The flags on the right-field side were 
swept out nearly straight, while those 
on the left-field side hung in soft, 
billowing ripples. (I do not explain 
this, I merely report it; it is so.) 


SPORT MAGAZINE 


“Whaddaya mean... unnecessary roughness? That was necessary!” 


And on the field itself, the catch 
had done no more than stop an ap- 
parently inexorable Indian attack: 
it had not wiped it out. There was 
Doby on third, Rosen on first. One 
man was out, and again the mind 
took over, the wheels of reason churn- 
ing furiously, Liddle had thrown his 
one pitch and got his man out (isn’t 
that the way it will seem to some 
fan in the year 2001 as he peers 
through the dust covering the box- 
score?) and now he himself was out. 

For a minute or two, the managers 
seized the limelight. Lopez sent Hank 
Majeski, oldest man on the roster of 
either club, to bat for Dave Philley. 
Majeski is a righthanded hitter and 
Philley, although a switch-hitter, is 
known to be stronger when he bats 
from the left side. Durocher prampre 
ly countered by replacing lefty Lid- 
dle with righty Mary Grissom. Lopez 
finessed by yanking Majeski in favor 
of the lefthanded Dale Mitchell. 
There was nothing Durocher could do 
in answer; the rules state that a pitch- 
er summoned into the game must 
pitch to at least one batter, So the 
lines were drawn tight again and 
the actors took their places for the 
next scene, 

Grissom, a reassuring figure to have 
on your side—he looks like a weather- 
beaten cowboy just in from rounding 
up a gang of rustlers—started off 
badly. He walked Mitchell on four 


Jim 
Hegan, the catcher, was ay My 
breath caught in my throat as he laid 


so horrifyingly close to me, for a 
grand-slam home run. Monte Irvin 
was backed up against the wall wait- 
ing for the ball to come down, but 
he didn’t look very hopeful. Then, 
blessedly, the breeze caught the ball 
and slowed it up and it dropped into 
Irvin's glove. The Indians, who had 
been running around the bases in.a 
stream, kicked the dirt in bitter frus- 
tration, I sat back and grinned fool- 


ishly. 

The Giants failed to score in their 
half of the eighth, so, still tied at 2-2, 
the game entered the ninth inning. 
the clock rushing well past three. I 
had been in the bleachers for nearly 
six hours and I was tired, hungry and 
painfully stiff from sitting on my plank 
so long. I had subsisted on two hot 
dogs, one beer and two cigars, That 
wind rustling the flags on the right- 
field side of the diamond was some- 
thing we could see, but did not feel. 
A little wind, in fact, would have been 
most welcome. When I took my seat 
at ten that morning, there had been 
a bit of tang to the air, and the hot- 
coffee salesman did a bustling business. 
But by eleven, the coffee hawkers 
had disappeared, their places be- 
ing taken by the beer and soda-pop 
boys. The weather had become quite 
hot, near or over 80, it seemed, and I 
had long ago taken off my jacket, 
sitting there in my shirtsleeves. 

Cleveland’s ninth inning was all 
Irvin, and I suffered with him, Lemon 
was the first Indian hitter, and the 
fans applauded him, as they had done 
in the seventh inning, except this time 
they were noisier in their approba- 
tion. I again joined in. and then 1 


yelled to Grissom, “All right, Marv, 
strike this bum out!” 

Grissom did not strike him out; he 
induced Lemon to hit a lazy fly ball to 
Irvin, who easily caught it. Al Smith 
did the same thing, and Irvin came 
running in to catch this one also, al- 
though he seemed to have a bit of 
trouble with the ball. The sun might 
have been in Irvin’s eyes; his shadow 
stretched directly behind him as he 
charged the ball. 

The fan behind me—who had de- 
lighted in Irvin’s discomfiture a few 
innings back on another fly ball—now 
repeated his remark about Irvin’s 
eyesight, and I said, “He caught it, 
that’s all that counts. He gets ‘em all. 
Don’t worry about Irvin.” 

The man was quiet, and a minute 
later I was the biggest damn fool in 
the park. For Avila hit a third fly to 
Irvin, looping out to short left field, 
and Irvin came running in, glove in 
front of him, and at the precise mo- 
ment that he reached for the ball I 
knew he was going to drop it. There 
was an air of uncertainty about Irvin 
and it swept to the fans. They made 
a sucking breath and an ooh sound 
a split-second before the ball hit 
Irvin’s glove and bounced off in front 
of him. 

Irvin tried too hard to redeem the 
play on the spot. He and Dark had 
the ball surrounded as it bounded to 
the grass and up again, about three 
feet high. Irvin grabbed at the ball, 
Switched it from glove to bare hand, 
and threw before he had regained 
full control of his bent-forward 
lunging body. The result was a throw 
without any real zip, into second base 
well after Avila had arrived there. 

The man behind me chortled and 
said, “Oh, yeah, sure. He gets ‘em all, 
all right. Oh, yeah. Sure he does. Oh, 
yeah.” 

I tried to shrivel away and shrug 
it off, but the woman in the red hat 
turned and said, “How do you like 
that, Mister Giant Fan?” 

Now I was stung. “I like it fine, 
Brooklyn,” I said. ‘Those bums 
couldn't score if we dropped 18 fly 
balls, Watch Doby strike out.” 

She bent toward me and said, 
“Yeah, he’ll strike out, all right. He'll 
hit it where he lives.” 

This time I had to tell her, T said, 
“Doby lives in Paterson. That’s over 
ae I waved my hand toward the 
plate. 

She said, “Nnahhh. That's all you 
know. He lives over there.” She 
pointed past the bleacher section and 
in the general direction of the Harlem 
River and England. 

I gave up and she turned around 
and sat down. 

Doby didn’t hit it to Paterson or 
England. As Maglie had done in the 
inning before, Grissom worked too 
carefully on the strong slugger and 
walked him. If the pattern of the 
eighth inning were to be repeated 
here, Rosen would now hit, and Wertz 
would come up. 

Rosen, instead, hit another fly at the 
tortured Iryin (the last man in the 
eighth had flied out to Irvin; the first 
three men in the ninth had hit flies to 
him) and Monte once more ran in a 
little and had trouble locating it, and 
then caught it. 

I yelled, nearly entirely hoarse by 
this time, “That’s the way, Monte, 
that’s grabbing the big one!” 

The man behind me was silent. For 
he knew that with the third Indian 
out in the ninth, the odds had swung 
heavily to the Giants. Any run they 


scored now would end the game, 
whereas a run in the eighth would 
only have put them ahead. This was 
the equivalent of a hockey game’s 
overtime period of “sudden death.” It 
would not remain so once the Giants 
made out, but every time the Giants 
batted with the score still tied, sudden 
death would prevail. That was the 
way I liked it, 

Grissom stepped in against Lemon, 
and the crowd hailed the reliefer, who 
quickly struck out. Lockman did no 
better, hitting a sickly grounder back 
to Lemon who threw to big Wertz, 
and there were two outs. 

Then with two out in the last half 
of the ninth inning of this tied game, 
Dark hit a long fly in the same gen- 
eral direction as Hegan’s of an inning 
and a half ago. This ball, however, 
was much harder and longer hit, and 
this time it seemed certain that the 
ball would hit the overhang. 

I yelled, what I hoped would be my 
last serious yell, “That’s it, that’s it. 
All the way,” waving my left arm 
as if to peopel some air in the direc- 
tion of the ball and give it the neces- 
sary momentum to make the stands. 
But once more, in this game full of 
echoes, the leftfielder edged to the 
fence, looking up hopelessly and 
helplessly, and then stepping away 
nimbly to make the catch a stride 
from the wall, 

The tenth inning paraded in. It 
would have to be the last one—I 
thought with grim amusement—my 
scorecard goes no further. And, I had 
made so many changes in the eighth 
inning that I was running out of 
room. For instance, the sixth Cleve- 
Jand spot on my batting order now 
read, Philley, r.f, Majeski (8), Mit- 
chell (8), Dente s.s. (8). The 8s re- 
ferred to the inning in which these 
gentlemen made their initial appear- 
ance. To squeeze Dente in, I had to 
use the margin, Any more changes 
in the sixth spot would mean a name 
written either at the top or bottom 
of the page, rather than on that sixth 
line provided on the program. 

id so I resolved that the tenth 
would be the last inning. 

Vie Wertz had the same general 
idea. To open the tenth, he made his 
fourth hit, a double between Irvin 
and Mays that the centerfielder 
picked up and threw into third base 
on the fly. As soon as that ball was 
hit, it was plainly headed for the 
open space between the two fielders, 
Mays was, in the parlance of the radio 
announcers, “shading” Wertz a bit 
toward right field. Irvin, as is the 
habit of “opposite” fielders—that is, 
leftfielders on men who usually hit 
to right, or rightfielders on men who 
usually hit to left—was crowding in 
toward the diamond, a few steps to- 
ward the left-field foul line. So the 
ball, though hit higher and not as 
far as the eighth-inning drive, was 
completely unplayable. In fact, Irvin 
seemed merely to jog after it, con- 
ceding two things: one, that the ball 
would land uncaught, and two, that 
Mays would get there first anyway. 

So Mays, rushing over from his post 
in center field, took the ball on the 
run with his bare hand, shouting 
Irvin off and gesturing with his left 
hand so that they would not run into 
each other. Then he whirled and 
threw to third base. 

Not toward third base. To it. He did 
not lose his cap, nor did he fall down, 
despite the twisting, flashing move. 
The ball traveled directly to Henry 
Thompson who caught it standing one 
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stride in front of the base. Wertz 
made no attempt to stretch his hit, 
though a faster man would have 
bluffed a dash from second, 

I think the Indians must have 
known they were through when Mays 
made that throw. They must have had 
a sinking feeling that they were up 
against a team of destiny led by 
Superman, Otherwise, how could you 
explain Mays’ catch on Wertz or the 
breeze stopping Hegan’s drive just 
short of a grand-slammer? 

The Indians, as the Giants came to 
bat in the last of the tenth, were down 
to a substitute first-baseman, a stib- 
stitute shortstop, a substitute right- 
fielder, and a substitute catcher. Their 
first-string centerfielder_and third- 
baseman, Doby and Rosen, were 
badly hobbled by injuries that cer- 
tainly must have become more pain- 
ful as the game progressed, And on 
the mound was a tired, very courage- 
ous gentleman who had gone to the 
limit of his strength and resources 
and, like other courageous gentlemen, 
would go a little further. 


) eae Giants, on the other hand, had 
not removed a man from their start- 
ing lineup with the exception of their 
pitching. And here they were fresh, 
with more strength and talent in the 
bullpen in case it would be needed. 

Don Mueller was the first Giant 
hitter in the bottom of the tenth in- 
ning, and I nudged the man on my 
right—perfectly correct etiquette, he 
was a Giant fan, though a Cadillac- 
lover—and I said, “Watch Mueller 
really pole one,” Mueller was ap- 
parently not doing any slap hitting 
today. He was taking a full-arm 
swing and pulling the ball to right 
field. Twice he had singled, and it was 
obvious to me that he had Lemon’s 
number. So Lemon reached in and 
found some more strength and struck 
Mueller out, a rare feat because Don 
seldom strikes out. When Mueller 
swung and missed the third strike, 
the catcher dropped the ball and had 
to tag the batter at the plate. It was 
then that I realized there had been a 
change in Indian catchers. Apparently 
I hadn't heard the announcer tell of 
the substitution, or else I had as- 
sumed the new catcher had to be Hal 
Naragon, the only other catcher be- 
side Hegan on my scorecard. 

To verify the change so that my 
scorecard would be complete and 
correct for posterity, I asked the man 
on my right, “Who's that catching? 
Naragon?” 

A voice from four or five rows 
away cleared the mystery. “Grasso,” 
he announced. “Mickey Grasso,” 

I remembered a man named Grasso 
who used to catch in the Giant or- 
ganization. He was not carried on my 
program. 

Willie Mays. was up, with one out. 
Willie had not made a hit in three 
official at-bats. Once he had walked. In 
the inning he walked, the Giants 
scored two runs. 

Now he walked again, 

Swiftly, the final two climaxes were 
achieved. With Mays leading off first. 
I whispered to the man on my leit, 
the casino player who from time to 
time read his newspaper during the 
game, “He’s going to go down.” It was 
not a case of omniscience, Nothing 
else would have made sense. The 
winning run had to be moved around; 
with Mays on second, a base hit by 
either of the next two batters would 
undoubtedly win the game. Mays just 
had to try’ to steal second 


And on what I recall as the first 
pitch to the next batter, Henry 
Thompson, and which one newspaper 
said was the second pitch, Mays did 
indeed brealx for second base. 

We had been watching this game 
for three hours when Mays started 
for second, breaking for the base well 
after Lemon had committed himself 
to pitch to the plate, I hoped that 
somehow, despite his poor start, he 
would make it. 

Behind the plate, Grasso leaped out 
of his squatting post, the ball 
snatched from his big mitt by his 
right hand. The substitute shortstop, 
Sam Dente, hovered at second base. 
Grasso threw hurriedly, the ball 
bouncing about 15 feet in front of 
second and coming up to Dente about 
shoulder high. The bounce so slowed 
the ball that Mays was easily able to 
slide in safely. Dente did not even 
attempt a tag. 

There was sound reasoning behind 
Mays’ steal, Henry Thompson, who 
follows Mays and who had made a 
slashing hit in the third inning to 
drive in the second Giant run, would 
have to be given an intentional base 
on balls to set the stage for a possible 
force play at either second or third, 


but in just this situation, pinch-hitter 
Jim Rhodes would certainly be called 
on. Rhodes, who is called Dusty be- 
cause all ballplayers and most little 
boys named Rhodes are called Dusty, 
is a lefthanded hitter and granted by 
most authorities to be baseball's best 
pinch-hitter. His particular talent is 
to hit line drives into the upper deck 
of the nearby right-field stands, not 
far from the foul line, though once 
in a while he fails to pull the ball and 
it ends up instead in the right-field 
bullpen, about 430 feet from the plate. 

This time when Thompson had been 
walked and Irvin removed from the 
lineup, Rhodes neither hit a line drive 
into the upper deck nor a ball into the 
bullpen, On Lemon's first pitch—a 
curve ball that Lemon later insisted 
was a good one, but which came in 
at two-thirds speed on the inside 
corner between the waist and the 
shoulders—Rhodes contented himself 
with smiting the ball just as far as 
was needed. The ball vose over the 
first-baseman’s head in a lazy are and 
started to come down in the general 
vicinity of the right-field fence, near 
the foul line. The ball appeared to lag 
in the air, probably because its 
natural tendency was obeisance to the 
law of gravity, but the wind was op- 
erating against the tendency, hustling 
it on, and second baseman Avila and 
substitute rightfielder Pope rushed 
toward the spat where they thought it 
might land. s 

This observer insists—at this point 
—on a few words about Rhodes’ blow 
and the wind, 

This wind of September 29, 1954, 
was not a hurricane or even a strong 
autumnal gust. It was a perfectly 
ordinary wind that had the flags 
blown out a bit, but not tautly, and 
it was not the sort of wind where you 
grab your best hat and hang on, It 
was just a wind, and if I have to 
guess its velocity from those flags and 
from the way other fly balls had acted 
in innings past, I estimate it at 15 to 
18 miles an hour, 20 at the maximum. 

So when Avila says—as he did that 


afternoon—that he fully expected to 
catch the Rhodes hit, and that he 
would have caught it if the wind had 
not pushed it so far away—I say, 
“Sore loser!” Had there been no wind, 
that ball hit by Rhodes would have 
landed at the foot of the right-field 
wall, between Avila and Pope. Avila 
did not come within 20 feet of the 
ball, With no wind, he might have 
cut the distance in half. Pope never 
could have made the catch, of course, 
because he came as close as he did 
only because of the wind’s pushing 
the ball further into right field. With 
no wind, Pope would not even have 
launched his futile leap at the wall. 

And if Lam right—as I am—the un- 
touched fly bali, landing near the 
fence and near the foul line, would 
have carried Mays in from second 
base with the Giants’ third run, and 
the ball game. 

But there was a wind, and so Pope 
came closer to catching the ball than 
he otherwise would, flinging his body 
at the wall, his glove thrust high into 
the air. The ball, in total disregard 
of so majestic a leap, finished its 
downward are above and to the right 
of Pope’s head, striking some object 
in the first row of seats and bounding 
back into the field. 

Larry Napp, the umpire assigned to 
handle the right-field foul line, a 
luxury restricted to All-Star games 
and World Series contest, did not 
give the usual sign for a home run. 
Tnstead he made it apparent that the 
ball had first gone into the stands 
before bouncing out by holding out 
his left arm and then using his right 
hand to describe an are over the 
extended arm, much like a tennis lob 
passing over the net, To make sure 
everybody understood, he repeated 
the gesture two or three times as he 
ran toward the right-field wall. 

It was a stroke of genius. 

It also was the stroke of 4:12 p.m. 
And in tight procession, Mays, 
Thompson and Rhodes trotted about 
the bases, while 52,751 paying fans, 
plus countless dead heads, let loose 
a roar, 


js was, strangely, not a gigantic, all- 
ending roar, because too many peo- 
ple were in doubt as to exactly what 
had happened, and all around me I 
heard—yes, even among bleacher fans 
—‘What was it, a ground-rule dou- 
ble?” Napp’s magnificent gesture (and 

am. delighted to say something 
complimentary about an American 
Leaguer) had been wasted, I’m afraid. 

Also, I thought I detected once 
more in that roar the same whooshing 
sound of relief, and I attributed this 
to the suddenly imparted knowledge 
that the game was over and that the 
thousands, hungry, tired and stiff as 
myself, could now go home. 

A delicious languor stole over me. 
I felt—with all the tiredness and the 
gnawing in my stomach—wonder- 
fully, savagely happy. I looked for 
the woman in the red hat. She had 
disappeared, and I thought, good, 
crawl back to that rock. I turned to 
look—at long last—at the man who 
had sat behind me and rooted for 
Cleveland, but all I saw was a mass 
of shoving humanity, struggling down 
the aisles and over the wooden planks 
toward the one exit. I shrugged. I 
didn’t care. He was a Cleveland fan 
and he had suffered enough. My wife 
—i knew—was wrong. I am not really 
a vindictive person. 

When my team has won. 

== 


Home-Town Hero 


(Continued from page 19) 
sisters were among the admirers. 

St. Philomena answered their pray- 
ers. In the tenth round of a bloody, 
bruising bout, Basilio caught up with 
DeMarco and twice battered the 
champion to the canvas, Withstanding 
a perilous 11th round, in which the 
wounded DeMarco turned on his tor- 
mentor with an 1lth-hour attack, 
Basilio forced referee Harry Kessler 
to intervene in the 12th round in the 
name of compassion. 

At long last, at 28, after eight years 
of professional fighting and many dis- 
appointments, Basilio was the world 
welterweight champion, Right there 
in the ring, in full view of his cheer- 
ing supporters, the new titleholder 
genuflected and thanked God for his 
success. 

Two weeks later, still in the flush of 
his new stature, Carmen sat in the 
front seat of a white Cadillac conver- 
tible on the main street of the village 
of Chittenango, some 16 miles from 
Syracuse, awaiting the start of a pa- 
rade. It was early evening and his 
neighbors in Chittenango, where he 
lives in a gray clapboard house on 
Anderson Place with his wife, Kath- 
erine, were parading in his honor. A 
young bespectacled man in shirt 
sleeves, collar open and tie pulled 
down, came up to the car, leaned in 
and tapped Basilio on the shoulder, 

“I'm the Reverend William Cherry,” 
the young man said, “the new Baptist 
minister.” He pointed to the white- 
steepled church across Genesee Street, 

“Yes, sir,” Basilio said. “I’m glad 
to know you, sir,” 

“What I want to ask you, Carmen,” 
Rey. Cherry said, “is why you kneeled 
and prayed after winning the fight 
with DeMarco? Do you really have 
faith in the Lord?” 

“He helped me. I thanked Him,” 
Basilio said. 

“Did you plan to do this before the 
fight?” 

“No,” Basilio said, “I just felt thank- 
ful.” 

“That's fine,” the minister said. “A 
lot of fighters appeal to the Lord 
before a fight and forget Him after 
the fight.” 

“Thank you, sir,” 

“Keep up the good work,” the min- 
ister said. He walked across the street 
toward his church. 

The Chittenango Volunteer Fire 

Brigade band struck up the Marine 
Corps Hymn, in tribute to Basilio, who 
spent 33 months in the Marines, on 
Guam and Hawaii, just after World 
War Two. The car in which Basilio 
was riding swung into line, headed 
down Genesee Street, The village 
people lined the street, workmen just 
home from the factories, still wearing 
the sweat of labor, and mothers hold- 
ing their babies in their arms. Young 
girls darted out into the roadway and 
aimed cameras at Basilio. 
_ Four stitches each had been taken 
in wounds over Basilio’s right eye and 
over his lip after the tifle-winning 
bout, but there was slight evidence of 
the stitching left, Basilio is an un- 
handsome man of honest countenance. 
His eyes are slits. His chin is sharp, 
His nose is marked by his trade. He 
has been described as hatchet-faced, 
and hasn’t liked it. 

Now, with the camera bugs aiming 
their lenses at him in the Chitten- 
ango parade, Basilio’s chauffeun said, 
“Where’s your sex appeal?” 
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“You mean,” Basilio said, “to the 
Opposite sex I have no appeal. I have. 
This is my sex appeal right here.” 

He clenched his left hand and 
shoved the ample fist up under the 
driver’s nose. “Go ahead, girls,” he 
said, turning back to the ones taking 
his picture. “Go ahead and bust your 
cameras.” 

The parade, moving at ten-miles- 
an-hour, took about ten minutes to 
traverse Genesee Street, up to a lot 
adjacent to Heffernan’s oil and feed 
company, a block or so from Basilio’s 
home. Members of the village board, 
riding in an open Chevrolet, preceded 
Basilio into the open field. They clam- 
bered aboard the platform of a truck 
on which a public-address system had 
been set up. The volunteer firemen 
played some music and a band of 
Shriners, all the way from Syracuse, 
countered with a few selections of 
their own. A village official came up 
to Basilio and said, “Where’s your 
wife? We've got a bouquet for her,” 

“She won’t make it,” the champion 
said. “We were up fishing at Alexan- 
dria Bay yesterday and she got a bad 
sunburn. Where’s my mom? She can 
take the flowers.” 

A round little woman, beaming 
broadly, came up, “Here she is,” 
Basilio said. “Give her the flowers.” 
Mrs, Mary Basilio, age 61, mother of 
ten and proud of her son, went to the 
speakers’ platform, accompanied by 
her son and her husband, Joseph, 69, 
a slender little man whose sharp 
features explained the contours of 
Carmen’s face. 

Now the speakers began. There 
were State Senators and village 
mayors, A Chittenango representative 
said the town was proud to have Car- 
men resident among its fine folk. A 
Sullivan _Townshi representative 
spoke and then Tony Waldo, the 
mayor of Canastota, where Basilio’s 
family lives and where he was born 
and went to school. 

When Basilio’s turn came, he 
thanked the gathering for the gift of 
a woodworking set and said he was 
rather pleased that Chittenango and 
Canastota were engaged in a tug-o'~ 
‘war over him. 

“However,” he said, “if this civil 
war keeps up, I guess I'll have to 
move to Sullivan to settle it.” 

There was laughter and some ap- 
Blausdieydinoeh ihe iofidiats andthe 
crowd gathered in the open lot began 
moving away and Basilio walked back 
to the Cadillac, which had been 
parked in the field. He was accom- 
panied by his parents and by one of 
his six sisters, Mrs. Lucy Cesarini. He 
stopped to talk to some friends. 

Mrs. Cesarini was asked if she had 
always known, growing up with Car- 
men, that he would be a fighter. 

“No,” she said, “Carmen was always 
so sweet and lovable. We all thought 
our brother, Paulie, would be a fighter 
but I guess he didn’t like the train- 
ing. Training never bothered Carmen. 
Hard work didn’t bother Carmen even 
when he was a kid down on the 
muck,” 

“On _ the muck?” the man talking 
with Basilio’s sister asked. “What’s 
that?” 

“The muck,” she said, “is the land 
on which the onions are grown around 
Canastota. My father always grew 
onions, you know, The muck is old 
Jand, made up of decomposed cedar 
trees, Guess it happened thousands of 
years ago, but it’s good land, rich and 
dirty. Carmen worked there.” 


The champ himself came up now. 
He spoke to his parents and to his 
sister, and then was called away by 
a dozen or so children who wanted 
his autograph, He leaned against the 
Cadillac and signed his name, smiling 
all the time, exchanging quips with 
the kids, paying attention to each one 
individually. 

“He's real good with kids,” his sister 
said. 

A few minutes later, Basilio was 
finished with the autographing. He 
joined two men standing apart from 
all the others. One was a tall, hand- 
some fellow, John DeJohn; the other 
was given to obesity, a bespectacled, 
gray-thatched, peering, thoughtful 
fellow, Joe Netro. They are Basilio’s 
managers. 

“We'll have dinner together,” he 
told his managers. “I’m going home to 
see Kay for a moment, and I'll join 
you later, You know the place.” Then 
he left. 

The managers got into DeJohn’s 
car and drove out of Chittenango, to- 
ward Syracuse, and stopped at a road- 
side restaurant. They walked into the 
dimly lit place, chose a table and sat 
down, waiting for Basilio. 

“This is a hell of a kid,” Netro said. 
“You know, the one thing he’s afraid 
of is to be called conceited. He's been 
hopping ever since he won the title, 
going here and there, not trying to be 
high-hat,” 

“He’s sure tired,” DeJohn said, 
“You know, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, up in Rome, gave him a dinner 
the other day. He had to make it, “ 
Then last Saturday, Canastota had 
a parade for him, like the one to- 
night. He had to make that.” 

“Sure,” said Basilio, coming up to 
the table and hearing DeJohn’s last 
words. “This morning, Kay and I got 
up at 4:30 up at the Thousand Islands 
and went yaa Then we had to 
drive the 150 miles back, to get here 
in time for the parade.” 

He sat down at the table and while 
dinner was being served, somebody 
brought up Basilio’s first quest for 
the world welterweight cher pieeE DS 
back on September 18, 1953, 21 months 
before he finally gained the title by 
knocking out DeMarco. The bout with 
Gavilan took place in the same War 
Memorial Auditorium in which Basilio 
eventually won the championship. Un- 
like the sellout for the bout with De- 
Marco, the match with Gavilan didn’t 
draw too well, The gross was just 
above $70,000; there was $119,795 in 
the box-office the night Basilio wal- 
loped DeMarco, 

Most of those in the auditorium the 
night of the Gavilan bout were of 
the opinion that Basilio had been 
robbed. In the second round, he had 
floored Gavilan for a nine-count with 
a left hook, only. the second time in 
the Kid’s professional career that he 
had been knocked down. “A lot of 
people thought I should have gone 
right out and thrown more punches 
after Gavilan got up,” Basilio said. “I 
didn’t think so. When he got up, T 
threw a jab at him. His eyes blinked, 
I knew he was all right, I wasn’t tak- 
ing any chances.” 

Basilio’s supporters in the Syracuse 
arena were not disposed toward such 
thoughtfulness. They almost rioted 
when the decision in Gayilan’s favor 
was announced, One of his supporters 
followed George Walsh, the referee, 
from the ring and threw a punch at 
the official, 1 

It was getting late now and Basilio 


said he would have to leave because 
his wife was waiting for him at home. 
He was coming into Syracuse the next 
day to do some shadow boxing and 
bag-punching in the Main Street 
Gymnasium, on North Salina Street. 
He lett. 

The next day, DeJohn showed up 
at the Main Street Gymnasium on 
time. Basilio was a little late. 

“T don’t know what’s keeping him,” 
DeJohn said. “He’s never late. Let’s 
go up and talk to Irving Robbins, the 
fellow that runs the gymnasium.” 

Robbins turned out to be a typical 
Syracuse resident, a man completely 
devoted to the Basilio success story. 

“They don’t come like him very 
often,” Robbins said. “I've been 
around this boxing business for 35 
years and I’ve never seen anybody 
like him, Nobody trains like him, but 
nobody. You know, it’s about 40 miles, 
up and back from Chittenango and 
Canastota to the gym here, but when 
he’s in training, nothing can keep this 
fellow from working out.” 

“You're telling me,” said DeJohn, 
whose brothers, Ralph, Carmen and 
Joey were all potentially great fight- 
ers whose ability surpassed their 
eagerness for toil in the gymnasium, 

“You know I used to see Johnny 
here, and his partner, Netro, waiting 
for Joey DeJohn to come ‘into the 
gym, when Joey was_ getting big 
purses,” Robbins said. “Joey wouldn't 
show up, but Carmen would come 
bouncing into the gym, take care of 
himself, carry his own water bottle, 
his own towel, lace on his own tape, 
and work. If it came up snow, he'd 
still drive all the way into Syracuse 
to work in the gym, and these other 
bums that have a couple of blocks to 
walk wouldn't show up. Once, before 
a holiday weekend, I wanted to close 
the gym for four days. Basilio 
screamed, He said he couldn’t see a 
four-day layoff. Two days, sure, but 
not four days.” 

“With all the setbacks Basilio had," 
DeJohn said, “he should have been 
discouraged a long time ago, but he 
had the stuff, I guess, and that’s the 
difference.” 

DeJohn, it developed, was familiar 
with Basilio’s boxing background, all 
the way back to 1948, when Basilio’s 
professional career began, In those 
days, Joey DeJohn was going good, 
as they say, making money in big- 
purse bouts. 

Basilio had boxed in the Canastota 
High School, on the varsity team, 
when he was only 14. On his 18th 
birthday, in April, 1945, Basilio en- 
listed in the Marines. He chose the 
service because his brother, Armando, 
had been in the Marines for two years. 
Armando is still in and is a sergeant 
at Quantico. In the Marines, at Pearl 
Harbor, Basilio entered a_ boxing 
tournament, but lost his first bout. He 
was discharged with the rank of cor- 
poral, November 22, 1947, after two 
years of overseas duty, 

He came home to Canastota and 
tried to go back “on the muck,” help- 
ing his dad raise onions, but he de- 
cided to turn to fighting while he still 
had the chance. A fellow named Tony 
Graziano, a neighbor in Canastota, 
was his first manager. “That guy gets 
no credit for anything I've done,” 
Basilio had said earlier. 

Graziano handled Basilio for ten 
bouts, into 1949. One day, Carmen's 
brother, Paulie, who had quit boxing 
after some success as a Golden Glover, 
came to John DeJohn and said Car- 


men wanted a new manager. He asked 
DeJohn if he would be interested. 

“T told him I was going up to Buifalo 
Sunday,” DeJohn said. “We had my 
brother Joey going pretty good up 
there then. I was going up with Netro 
and I told Paulie Basilio to have his 
brother Carmen meet us in the depot 
Sunday. We would talk to him,” 

Carmen Basilio didn't show up. In- 
stead, when DeJohn and Netro re- 
turned from Buffalo, they found that 
he had signed up with Babe and Sam 
Amos, nee Antonacci. The Amos 
brothers were promoting boxing in 
Syracuse. Because State law forbids 
a promoter to manage a fighter, the 
Amos boys put their brother Tony in 
as frontman. They had lured Basilio 
by telling him he could live in Syra- 
cuse, rent free, at_the Kirk Hotel, 
which they owned. It was an induce- 
ment. It also led him to his wife, who 
worked as a waitress in the hotel, 
They met in 1949 and were married 
a year later, on April Fool’s Day. 

Basilio proved a winning fighter 
with the Amos boys. He also found out 
that a winning fighter didn’t make 
much money. On August 17, 1949, Joey 
DeJohn fought Lee Sala in Syracuse. 
The Amos brothers promoted the bout. 
Carmen had won 15 out of 16 fights as 
a pro, but he was still drawing beans 
for his pay instead of real money. 

The DeJohn-Sala event drew a 
gross of $39,633. Basilio was paid a 
mere $100 for fighting on the same 
card. He soon realized that he wasn’t 
going to make progress or money 
working for the Amos brothers. He 
went along with them for another 
year or so. When Tony Amos, in whose 
name Basilio’s contract was held, died, 
Carmen became a free agent. 

By 1951, when the War Memorial 
Auditorium in Syracuse opened its 
doors, Basilio was in real trouble. 
The Amos brothers were still promot- 
ing and without them it was difficult 
to get work in the town. The first bout 
in the Auditorium was a_ return be- 
tween Joey DeJohn and Sala. Basilio 
was offered a semi-final. He said he 
would take a $500 guarantee if no 
manager cut in on the purse. It was 
agreed. 

Basilio won handily in eight rounds, 
but was cut over both eyes. The Amos 
boys came to him and said they could 
get him a $1,200 purse for fighting 
Ross Virgo in New Orleans nine days 
later. Cut eye and all, Basilio went for 
the offer. He lost in ten rounds. 

Manager DeJohn had just reached 
this juncture in his recital of Basilio’s 
career when the fighter himself came 
up the stairs and walked into the 
Main Street Gymnasium. With him 
was a blond boy of three, Freddie 
Thune, Mrs. Basilio's nephew. 

“What's all this about?” Carmen 
asked, after going into his dressing 
room and changing into trunks and a 
T-shirt. 

“We were talking about how we 
came to get you,” DeJohn said, “Me 
and Netro.” 

“I remember it,” Carmen said. “We 
were living in Baker Street, in Syra- 
cuse, in that apartment. I was work- 
ing for Owen-Dyneto for $55 a week, 
Tt wasn’t for me, working like that, in 
a factory making parts for ignition 
assemblies, You know, you get $55 
one week and you pay your bills, and 
then you wait another week to get 
$55 more to pay some more bills.” 

Basilio, it seemed, had booked a 
bout for himself, with one Emmett 
Norris, in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
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before agreeing to go with DeJohn 
and Netro. He went down there, with 
his new managers in his corner, and 
won the decision at the end of ten 


rounds, 
“We got $142 for the fight,” DeJohn 
said. “We didn’t pay nobody that 


night, not even a second we had 
working with us. Carmen got all the 
money. It was tough, but he was 
happy; we could tell that,” 

There were two more winning fights 
thereafter, and then Norman Roth- 
schild, who had taken over as fight 
promoter in Syracuse by assuming 
some of the Amos brothers’ bad debts 
to the extent of $900, suggested to De- 
John and Netro that Basilio should be 
matched in a main event in the new 
Auditorium. 

“Go get Chuck Davey or Chico Ve- 
jar,” manager DeJohn instructed 
Rothschild. 

The promoter said he needed $15,000 
in. gross receipts to break even, 
“Okay,” said DeJohn, “we'll take 15 
per cent. If we do a cent over $15,000, 
We get 20 per cent." The match drew 
$25,000 and Carmien’s purse came to 
more than $4,000, the largest of his 
career. 

“That wasn’t important,” DeJohn 
said. “Before the fight I had my 
troubles. You know, Carmen's a big 
man in Syracuse and Canastota and 
Chittenango and all up and down this 
country now, but them days he wasn’t 
thought of as much. I hang around a 
place called Simone'’s, a luncheonette 
Kind of restaurant. It’s at 717 North 
Salina. When I got Carmen, the boys 
in there asked ‘Whatcha gonna do 
with him?’ When we made the Davey 
match they said, ‘This guy’s gonna 
retire him.” 

“You know,” said Basilio, “that’s 
how-it was with me. T was living in 
Canastota at the time, in that_apart- 
ment we had upstairs in Barrow 
Street, So now the people in the town 
hear I'm going to fight Davey and one 
of, my_little cousins came to me and 
said, "You fighting Davey. He'll cut 
you up,’ I knew where he got it, 
irom my aunt and uncle, They 
wouldn't come near me then, They 
thought I was a bum. Now, of course, 
it’s different.” 

The Davey fight was the turing 
point. “What a man he was,” DeJohn 
said. “He sure was,” Basilio said. 
“Every time I landed a punch he'd 
say, being one of them college fighters, 
‘Nice punch, kid.’ I came back to the 
corner and said, ‘What's he trying to 
do, con me?’” 

T the tenth round, Basilio cut 
Davey’s left eye. The referee, Joe 
Palmer, stopped the bout and called 
Dr. Charles Heck into the ring to 
verify his judgment. The doctor over- 
ruled the referee. The fight went on. 
When it was over, Basilio’s hand was 
raised in victory. Several days later, 
however, on appeal to the New York 
State Athletic Commission, the ver- 
dict was changed to a draw, The ref- 
eree, it seemed, had failed to mark 
his vote for two rounds, 

A return bout with Davey was 
rushed into the Chicago Stadium. This 
time the ex-Michigan State southpaw: 
won the decision in ten rounds, al- 
though he suffered a bad cut over his 
left eye. Basilio made a fair impres- 
sion on the Chicago clientele and the 
IBC decided to match him with Billy 
Graham, the New Yorker, in the 
Chicago Stadium. 

Graham easily defeated Basilio in 
ten rounds, displaying more than 
enough moves to convince Carmen 


that he wasn't much of a fighter yet. 

“Going home from Chicago,” De- 
John said, “Carmen insisted he wanted 
to fight Graham again, said he had 
learned a lot from him.” 

“Tell you what I learned,” Basilio 
said, “I learned not to try to box a 
boxer, You fight a boxer, try to beat 
him around the body. Don’t box with 
him; it’s deadly.” 

Basilio didn’t forget Graham after 
the Chicago misadventure. Neither 
did his managers. Success followed 
against Ike Williams, ex-lightweight 
champion, Vie Cardell and Carmine 
Fiore, among others, and then there 
was a fuss raised about crowning a 
New York State welterweight cham- 
pion. 

Graham and Basilio were matched, 
at the Syracuse Auditorium, for this 
one, with Rothschild promoting it in 
conjunction with Ray Arcel, who was 
running Saturday night fights on the 
ABC TV-network, a more or less rival 
of the International Boxing Club. 

“It was going to be tough,” Basilio 
explained, “He was the smartest 
fighter I ever faced. He could keep 
you off balance and is would offset 
everything you tried. He had a con- 
crete chin, this Graham, and I knew 
it’ 
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However, the lesson of the first fight 
stayed with Basilio, He banged Gra- 
ham around the body, won the de- 
cision in a dozen rounds and became 
the New York State welterweight 
champion, 

“A lot of people didn’t think much 
of it,” Basilio said, “but it was a title 
and it was something I had achieved, 
It meant a lot to me.” 

“It meant a lot up in Syracuse too,” 
DeJohn said. “And it put the pressure 
on Gavilan. He was champ and Bob 
Christenberry, who was chairman of 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, said we had to get a title shot.” 

At about this time, DeJohn and Ne- 
tro decided that Basilio’s future lay 
with the International Boxing Club, in 
New York, which controlled Gavilan, 
Arcel and Rothschild wanted Basilio 
to fight Joe Miceli, who had just been 
beaten by a Syracuse lad named Pat 
Manzi. It was a bad match, DeJohn 
and Netro thought. They went down 
to New York and told Jim Norris that 
Basilio would fight for him in the 
future. Rothschild had to go along 
with the decision, 

The meeting with Gavilan was the 
reward for this gesture. Its fruits 
were a close defeat and enough money 
for the purchase by Basilio of the six- 
room house he now owns in Chitte- 
nango. It also set the stage for some 
disappointment. Basilio picked up 
some money after the Gavilan fight by 
knocking out his old fall guy, Johnny 
Cunningham, in four rounds in To- 
ledo, Ohio. He got only $800 for the 
fight. 

There followed two draws, with 
Pierre Langlois, a rugged, strong 
Frenchman who outweighed Basilio, 
and Italo Scortichini, an equally 
rugged Italian. After the Scortichini 


fight, in January, 1954. at Miami, it 
was discovered that Basilio’s strength 
was being sapped by infected tonsils. 
He underwent surgery, had to have 
two blood transfusions, but came out 
of it all right. 

“I asked my managers to get 
Langlois back for me,” Basilio said. 
“You know, the first time I fought 
him, he butted me and when I com- 
plained, he said, ‘Me Frenchman, me 
not understand.’ So when I was laid 
up, I got Rothschild to pet me the 
Kinescope of the fight. I studied it 
and I found out the way to take care 
of him was with a right under the 
heart and then tie him up, That’s how 
it went: the second time. I knew T 
could beat him, but I’ve got one con- 
fession to make, I got even with him 
for the way he butted my eye in the 
ninth round of the first fight, In the 
second fight I went out and deliber- 
ately butted him, I can truthfully say 
TI really hated him,” 

From that fight on, Basilio advanced 
steadily. In the process, Gavilan side- 
tracked Basilio and fought Johnny 
Saxton in Philadelphia for the wel- 
terweight title and lost on an upset. 
There was a cry raised for a defense 
by Saxton against Basilio, but the 
ways of the fight mob are mysterious 
indeed. Saxton instead defended 
against Tony DeMarco in Boston, got 
$40,000 for his woes and was Inocked 
out in the 14th round. 

By now, Basilio wasn't to be by- 
passed. A State senator from_ the 
Syracuse district arose in the New 
York Legislature at one point and 
asked for the outlawing of boxing if 
Basilio weren't given a chance at the 
title. The chairman of the New York 
Athletic Commission, Julius Helfand, 
came out in Carmen's behalf, It was 
good up-State politics. 

So, for his 63rd professional bout, 
Basilio finally got his second chance 
at the welterweight championship. 
That the fight would sell out was for 
gone, Rothschild's box-office was 
swamped the first day tickets for the 
bout went on sale, at $20 a throw. The 
money was secondary—Basilio even- 
tually got $30,000 for the title~-winning 
bout—but the planning was important, 
Basilio and his managers decided that 
everybody had him down as a left- 
hooker. It was planned to dispense 
with the hook in favor of the left jab. 

In addition, it was decided to use 
body punches against DeMarco and 
then to put the uppercut to work. 
“The uppereut didn’t work until the 
eighth, when he couldn't pull away 
from them anymore, but that’s the 
punch that won it for me,” Basilio 
said. 

Basilio smiled. “That's my story 
he said, “My long story. You guys 
go over to my mother’s house,” 
went on. “I'll just limber up here. 
Meet you at my house later.” 

DeJohn and the one who had been 
talking with Basilio and his manager 
drove out of Syracuse down the 
Thruway and came out at the Canas- 
tota exit. 

“Look there,” said DeJohn. “See 
that Esso sign. That's Carmen’s new 
station, on North Peterboro Street. His 
Basics Paulie’s going to run it for 

\im.”” 

Straight down Main Street, over to 
State Street, back behind the railroad 
tracks, in among a group of factories, 
the Basilio house was found. Mrs. 
Basilio was alone in the neat kitchen, 
which belied the outside of the house, 
mostly unpainted, a dull gray, with a 
front stairway without handrails. 


“Did you ever think Carmen would 
be a fighter?” Mrs. Basilio was asked. 

“When the kids were small we got 
a pair of boxing gloves from Mont- 
gomery Ward for $8, and they used to 
put them on,” she said. “My brother 
John, he always said Carmen was 
strong and punched hard even when 
he was a boy, But he was a good boy. 
He didn’t fight much. He was good.” 

There was another migration, this 
time to Chittenango and Basilio’s neat 
little home. His wife, Kay, was there, 
seated in the living room. The talk 
was of Basilio’s trophies, spread all 
over the place, one from the Sons of 
Italy, of Ithaca, New York, awarded 
in 1953. There was another for being 
voted the outstanding athlete in Syra- 
cuse in 1953. One was from the 
Canastota Little League and another 
was for achievement from the Tip- 
perary Hill Post, American Legion. 

“Nice collection,” Basilio was told. 

“Sure,” he said, 

“Say, your mother said you once 
came home crying from a street fight, 
is that true?” John DeJohn asked his 
fighter, 

“Oh, that. I wasn’t crying because 
they hurt me, I cried because I was 
angry. We were kids and this one kid 
held me and the other stabbed me 
with a rubber knife. I chased them all 
the way home, throwing stones at 
them. If I had a gun I would have 
shot them.” 

“And about the time you ran away 
to Florida?” 

“That was when I was 16, after I 
left high school, I was going to an 
aviation mechanics school in Syracuse, 
living up there with my sister, when 
four of us were having lunch one day. 
Each one said the other was yellow, 
that he wouldn’t run away to Florida. 
So we went off in Cappy Froehlich’s 
1933 Terraplane. What a car! We had 
ten blowouts to Harrisburg and 26 flat 
tires by the time we reached Somer- 
yille, South Carolina. We got a Grey- 
hound bus for Jackonsville, Florida, 
but when we got there we couldn’t get 
jobs because we didn’t have working 
papers. So we wired home and got 
money. It cost $16.71 to get a bus 
ticket home, but we did it and it cost 
us four days sitting on our bottoms. 
T'll_ never forget it.” 

The visitor looked around the neat 
living room. The bookcases held a 
variety of volumes, but prominently 
displayed were three books on hunt- 
ing, all by John Alden Knight, Wood- 
cock, Ruffed Grouse and Pheasant 
Hunting. On a coffee table, peeping 
out from behind “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” “Better Living” and “House and 
Garden” was a copy of Stackpole’s 
“Modern Dog Encyclopedia,” 

“You've got how many dogs?” the 
visitor asked Car) ‘men. 

“Nine,” he said. “Five beagles, two 
pointers, one German short-haired 
pointer and my favorite, an English 
setter.” 

“Guns?” 

“Nine,” Carmen said. “Rifles, shot- 
guns and one pistol.” 

“Who's the hunter in the family?” 

“He jis" Kay said. “Although I 
guess I’m the lucky fisherman,” 

“She's lucky at anything she does,” 
Basilio said. “When it comes to hunt~ 
ing I think I’m pretty good. Only thing 
I'm not a good hunter at is deer, I 
don’t like it enough to do it right. 
I only do about three days of deer 
hunting. 

“Ts he he tough to cook for?” the visi- 
tor asked. 

“Not too tough,” Kay Basilio said. 


“Not too tough at all.” She smiled. 

There was some small talk about 
cars, about the price of homes, about 
the bother of being a celebrity. And 
there was some talk about Norman 
Rothschild, the promoter. 

“He’s a good fellow, go see him,” 
Carmen advised. 

Rothschild couldn’t be found. He 
was busy selling tickets for a Basilio 
testimonial dinner two weeks hence, 
on July 10, at Three Rivers Inn, some 
half a dozen miles out of Syracuse. 
The night of the dinner, Rothschild 
was accosted on the lawn in front of 
the inn, where some 650 friends of 
Basilio had come to do him honor. 

“I’ve been hearing a lot about Car- 
men being around with kids and 
being a Boy Scout assistant leader?” 
the visitor asked. 

“I guess he does work out with the 
Boy Scouts,” Rothschild said, “but I 
don’t think he has a regular job with 
them, a regular assignment, However, 
let me tell you about Basilio if you 
don’t think he’s good with kids. 

“We've got a butcher business in 
Syracuse, Schisa Brothers. They've 
got two stores, 550 South Salina and 
2543 James Street in the Eastwood 
area. Well, about a year after Basilio 
lost to Gavilan, mind you he isn’t 
champ yet, the Schisa Brothers de- 
cided to run a contest to increase 
business. They would hold a drawing, 
with the prize being boxing gloves 
and trophies, and such. They got him 
to stand around the stores and auto- 
graph little boxing gloves and pic- 
fures, with a rubber stamp. You 
know, he stamped about 2,000 pictures 
and there were 7,000 entries in the 
contest, Do you know the one store 
sold the greatest amount of meat in 
its history in one hour, about two 
tons, for an increase of 26 per cent, 
That Carmen surely can sell the 
goods.” 

The dais at the dinner included the 
Mayor of Syracuse, Donald H. Mead, 
several legislators, a Supreme Court 
justice and Mrs. Frederick Kreutzer, 
president of the Common Council, of 
Syracuse. She read a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Council prais- 
ing Basilio as a fine young man. 

“You know,” said Mayor Mead, 
making the presentation of a Pontiac 
convertible to Basilio, “you've served 
a worthwhile purpose in Syracuse. We 
can’t claim you as a native son. Wish 
we could, But we can say that you’ve 
finally achieved for Syracuse what 
I’ve been unable to do for a year and 
a half. You've gotten the Common 
Council to agree unanimously, May- 
be_you should be the Mayor.” 

Carmen probably would nue elected, 
too. 
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My Nine Years with the Browns 


(Continued from page 17) 

T told Paul Brown in the spring of 
1954, when I signed my contract, that 
the coming year was to be my last. 
I was getting tired of the regimenta- 
tion of training camp life, which 
meant being away from the family for 
six or seven weeks. When you get to 
be 33 years old, things like that begin 
to wear on you. Other things wear 
on you, too, like getting into shape. 
Frankly, I haven't been in real good 
shape for five or six years, because of 
the position I play. Quarterbacks 
don’t run as much or work as hard as 
other players. I even acquired a little 
pot and it slowed me down some. But 
it never bothered my passing. I think 
T can throw today as well as I ever 
could. But it was at least one small in- 
dication that Otto Graham wasn’t go- 
ing to be able to play football forever. 


THESE factors all refiected on my 
decision, but the real reason I 
wanted to quit was this: I wanted to 
go out while I was still on top. What if 
I had retired after the 1953 season, 
when I played so miserably against 
the Detroit Lions in the championship 
game? We lost a close one, 17-16, but, 
as far as statistics go, that was prob- 
ably the poorest performance of my 
career, I think I completed three 
passes for something like nine yards. 
Tf I had quit then, the fans might re- 
member me solely for that game. Look 
at Sugar Ray Robinson. How many 
people think of him today as one of 
the greatest boxers who ever lived? 
Even though he is doing a good job 
on his comeback I would rather re- 
member him as the fighter he was in 
his prime. 

IT couldn’t have picked a better game 
with which to announce my retire- 
ment than that '54 title battle with the 
Lions. We racked them 56-10. I was 
very lucky and had a good day, pass- 
ing for three touchdowns and scoring 
three myself. The hand I got when I 
left the game late in the last period 
will live with me all my life. 

As much as I love football, I have 
no intention of becoming a coach, and 
Tl tell you why. There’s just too 
much emphasis on winning. Nobody 
eares about anything but the won- 
and-lost column. And a coach’s record 
can be influenced by so many factors 
over which he has absolutely no con- 
trol. In college if you don’t have an 
eager bunch of alumni working to get 
good football players, you don't have 
a good team. If you don’t offer the 
players enough, you don't have a good 
team. In any job I have I want to be 
able to pull the strings myself. If I 
don’t do the job, I want it to be 
known that I was the one who failed, 
not somebody else. 

That's why I'll stick to life insur- 
ance. I've been in the business now 
for six years and I intend to make it 
my main occupation. I have a couple 
of sidelines, too. I’m a partner with 
Jim Hegan, the Indians’ catcher, in an 
appliance store in Cleveland. It is 
doing well, and I'd like to keep that 
going. I'm also in the gift box busi- 
ness in Medina, Ohio. We put out 
packages, made up of jams and jellies, 
mainly for the holiday seasons. I hope 
these things will give me enough 
Money to support my wife and three 
children, and maybe let me get out 
and play some golf once in a while. 

There is no better way of learning 


the secret of success than playing 
with the Browns. Why were we so 
successful? Well, mainly because we 
always played as a team, not just as a 
bunch of individuals. Our guys al- 
ways pulled together. I honestly be- 
lieve the spirit of the Browns was 
much greater than I ever saw on a 
college football team. Much of that 
came from Paul Brown, especially at 
the beginning. He gave us the win- 
ning spirit. Paul has never reconciled 
himself to defeat. A prime example 
of that was in our 1950 championship 
game against the Los Angeles Rams. 

That was the most thrilling game of 
my career. It was the biggest kick I 
ever got out of football. Here we 
were, fresh from the All-America 
Conference, and a lot of people, like 
George Marshall, the owner of the 
Washington Redskins, were saying 
that the worst team in the National 
Football League could beat the best 
in the All-America Conference. We 
had won our division title and, for us, 
this was the game that was going to 
prove once and for all that we were 
the very best in pro football. 

There were about three minutes left 
to go and the Rams had a 28-27 lead. 
Tt had been a tremendous game up to 
that point. You probably remember 
Glenn Davis catching a Bob Water- 
field pass and going 85 yards for the 
Rams on the first offensive play of the 
game, I passed to Dub Jones for the 
tying touchdown. Then Tom Fears 
caught a 44-yard pass to set up an- 
other Rams touchdown and they led, 
14-7. At the start of the second period 
I hit Dante Lavelli for a touchdown 
but on the extra point try the pass 
from center was high and Tommy 
James had to pass the ball. He missed 
and we were behind 14-13. Then T 
passed to Lavelli again and we led, 
20-14. But the Rams came back with 
two touchdowns and took a 28-20 
lead. We made it 28-27 when I con- 
nected with Baumgardner, but there 
were only three minutes to go and we 
had to hurry. 

We got the ball again and marched 
to the Rams’ 25-yard line. I ran the 
quarterback-draw play and picked up 
eight or ten yards and then got hit 
from the side and fumbled the ball. 
T'll remember that moment as long 
as I live. I was right there on my 
knees and I just buried my head in 
my hands. I wanted to find a hole to 
crawl in somewhere. We were behind 
a point and the ball had been close 
enough for Groza to kick a field goal. 
The game appeared to be lost and I 
had lost it. 

What I remember most about the 
game is not the fact that we got pos- 
session of the ball back on our 32 
with one minute and 50 seconds left. 
Nor that we managed to march down 
the field in less than two minutes and 
set it up again for Lou Groza to kick 
the field goal that gave us a 30-28 
victory and our first championship in 
the National Football League. The 
part I remember most was walking 
off the field after that fumble and 
Paul Brown coming over and giving 
me a pat on the back and saying, 
“Don’t worry about it. We're going 
to beat them anyway.” Now, Paul is 
not in the habit of dishing out com- 
pliments to a player when he makes 
a mistake. But that particular time 
he made me feel like a man again. 
T certainly didn’t have his confidence 


that we could pull it out. I didn't 
even think we could get the ball back 
again. All the Rams needed was a 
first down and we'd be out of it, But 
they didn’t get it and, somehow, Paul 
Brown knew they wouldn't, 

Like any coach and any player 
working under a steady strain year in 
and year out, Paul and I haven’t al- 
ways said the right thing to each 
other at the right time. But he cer- 
tainly hit it right that time, and I'll 
never forget it. 

A lot of people have asked me, 
“Didn't you resent the fact that Paul 
Brown ¢alled all the plays for you?” 
The truth is that it's only been the 
last couple of years that he’s done 
that. In the first four years in the 
old league I doubt if he ever called 
more than six, seven or eight plays a 
game. Then, when we started off in 
fhe National League, he increased his 
calls, but not by much, The year 
before last I would say he called 50 
per cent of the plays. Last year he 
called at least 95 per cent. It's his 
belief that the quarterback has 
enough responsibility out there with- 
out worrying about the selection of 
plays. I respect his opinion, but I dis- 
agree with him 100 per cent and he 
knows it. 

His theory is this: A player comes 
out of the game and gives him infor- 
mation, Then he has coaches sitting 
up there over the 50-yard line with 
a phone connected to the bench, and 
they're calling down information, too. 
He says he coordinates all our think- 
ing, then sends in the plays. That's 
fine except in actual practice it sel- 
dom works. By the time the coaches 
call down and all the details are 
hashed out, two or three plays may 
have gone by. 

I believe these fellows playing pro 
ball are actually playing coaches. 
They’re pros. They know a lot better 
than anyone else what they can do at 
a given moment. Lou Groza, for in- 
stance, might come back in a huddle 
and tell me that the opposition tackle 
is charging too hard and can be 
trapped. I want to call a play right 
then and there to take advantage of 
that situation. 

There were times when I ignored 
Paul's calls. When my plays worked, 
he didn’t say much. When they didn’t, 
he'd let me know about it. 


(RE thing I want understood is that 
Paul and I were both interested 
in winning each game and our differ- 
ence of opinion on plays was as nat- 
ural as the variety of ideas held by a 
stadium full of grandstand quarter- 
backs. I think Paul Brown’s most 
important contribution to the success 
of the team has been organization. 
Few other coaches can organize a 
team like Brown does. I don't think he 
necessarily knows any more football 
than the good coaches, but he’s a great 
organizer, and organization is what 
counts. I don't care what occupation 
you are in—if you have someone to 
tell each person what he's supposed 
to do, you do a better job. That’s one 
of the reasons why the Browns have 
a consistently sound football team. 

Another reason is the Brown note- 
book system. Each year, at the begin- 
ning of practice, the players are issued 
blank loose-leaf notebooks. Paul lec- 
tures before every practice session and 
the players have to take notes. By the 
time the season is underway, the 
notebook is bulging with diagrams of 
defenses and offenses and countless 
little details on the game. 


We'd start the year with Paul dic- 
tating on how to run. “When you run, 
you clench your fists a little bit, point 
your toes, etc,” We'd have to write 
all that down. For nine years I wrote 
that down. You get tired of it but you 
also remember it. I personally think 
the system could be modified some- 
what but if I went into coaching 
(which I won't), I would certainly 
adopt a similar ‘format—partly be- 
cause it’s the only thing I know, 
partly because it’s been proved to be 
so_ successful. 

The Brown system actually is a 
simple one, We never had a lot of 
fancy football players. You hear a lot 
of people compare me, say, to Frankie 
Albert or some of the other slick 
quarterbacks who played in the 
league, and they say I was a poor 
faker compared to those guys. Well, I 
probably was. It’s simply that we 
never worked on it. We never tried to 
fool anybody, We didn’t care if the 
other team Knew we were going to 
pass. We relied on our lineman to 
protect and our receivers to get open, 
Pass protection and blocking made 
our offense work. 

By blocking, f don’t mean simple 
brush blocks. The Browns are a T- 
formation team with a single-wing 
blocking attack. We just put the old 
shoulders right in and tried to lower 
the boom, drive them right out of 
there. None of those brush blocks 
for us. 

I wouldn’t have completed many 
passes without the blocking and pro- 
tection I got from the Browns, The 
team always has had great pass pro- 
tection and I believe that Lou Rym- 
kcus, now an assistant with the Green 
Bay Packers, was the best protector I 
ever saw. A quarterback needs top 
ass receivers, too, and I certainly 
ad them. Mac Speedie and Dante 
Lavelli were as good as any in the 
game. Then, when Mac went to 
Canada, we thought we were going to 
have trouble replacing him, but Dar- 
rell Brewster developed into a very 
fine receiver. 

It's hard to separate Speedie and 
Lavelli, but of the two, I would say 
Mac had more natural ability than 
Dante. He was a better faker and he 
made everything look easy. On the 
other hand, although Dante had to 
work harder, he would catch a ball a 
lot better than Mac. Let's say I threw 
a looper. Dante would go up in the 
air flailing his arms and legs, but he 
would be more apt to come down with 
the ball than Mac; he had a stronger 
pair of hands. Our best, all-around 
receiver was Dub Jones. He could do 
everything. He had a good pair of 
hands, he was a very good faker, he 
was reliable and he was very smart. 
He knew what he was doing all the 
time. On the present Brown team, I'd 
say Ray Renfro, if he continues to 
develop the talents he already has 
shown, could be another Don Hutson. 
He runs the 100 in 9.5, and he has a 
tremendous pair of hands. He made 
the big difference in our champion- 
ship game against the Lions last year. 
He figuratively broke their ba 

Of all the ends we played against— 
and there were many good ones—I’d 
say the pair we feared most was Tom 
Fears and Elroy Hirsch of the Rams. 
Both were great fakers and had good 
hands, You might stop one, but never 
both of them at the same time. 

Every one of the Brown teams I 
played on had something or other to 
recommend it, I think our last year's 
squad was the best defensive team of 


the lot, It was a funny thing, At the 
beginning of the year our defensive 
team wasn't doing a very good job, 
We had a few new players and some 
of the older fellows had changed posi- 
tions, and it took a while for them to 
get set. But once they did, they were 
unbeatable, 

A good individual example of this 
development is Carlton Massey, who 
played left defensive end. In the first 
part of the year, they were cutting 
him up. He'd look left and they'd 
block him on the right side; he’d look 
right and they’d block him on the left 
side, He didn’t know what he was 
doing but he was so quick he’d cover 
his mistakes right away. Mike Mc- 
Cormick, our middle guard, was the 
same way. Toward the end of the 
year it was our defensive team that 
really carried us. All we had to do 
was pick up a few points and the 
other team never scored on us. The 
defensive team really won the cham- 
pionship for us. 

That first year with the Browns, 
1946, I was a pretty busy young man) 
I played on defense as well as offense, 
running back kicks and returning 
kickoffs and doing all sorts of im- 
probable things. My second year I 
played about half the time defense 
and all the time on offense. After 
that Cliff Lewis, a fine defender, took 
over on defense. Cliff and I roomed 
together for the first six years; he 
lives just down the street from me 
now, in Bay Village, a suburb of 
Cleveland, After Cliff, I roomed with 
Warren Lahr for two years and Harry 
sagen for one year. 

ve said our 1954 team was our best 
defensive team, One of our best bal~ 
anced Brown teams was our 1953 
squad. We went undefeated in 11 
straight games before we lost to the 
Lions in’ the championship game— 
mainly because I passed poorly. I won 
the passing title in the NFL that year 
but you wouldn’t have guessed it by 
the way I played in the title game, 
Most of us played badly that day. The 
only one who played outstanding ball 
was Chick Jagade. He was running 
beautifully. 

‘Our 1948 team, which won 14 games 
without defeat, was a tremendous one, 
perhaps the best of them all. Five 
men—Mac Speedie, Lou Rymkus, Bill 
Willis, Marion Motley and myself— 
made first team All-Conference, and 
three others—Ed Ulinski, Lou Saban 
and Lavelli—made second team. 

In those days in the All-America 
Conference, Marion Motley made a 
great difference to us. If they rushed 
me hard, I'd give the ball to Motley 
on a trap play or throw him a screen 
pass, and we just killed them. What- 
ever the other team did, they were 
wrong. Motley was 240 pounds of 
dynamite. He could run the 100 in 
ten seconds flat and he was a tremen- 
dous blocker, You don't find that 
combination very often, I never saw 
Bronko Nagurski play, but I know he 
couldn’t have been any better than 
Motley, and I doubt if he was as good, 
Tommy Timlin, who has been a foot- 
ball referee for 33 years, once told me 
he had worked a lot of games Na- 
gurski was in, but that he couldn't 
come close to Motley, I can believe it, 
too. Actually, 1950, his first year in 
the NFL, was the last year that Mot- 
ley ran’at the peak of his power, 
After that his legs went back on him. 

Another of our great running backs 
was Edgar (Special Delivery) Jones. 
He wasn't particularly fast, but he 
was a great money player, always 
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good for short yardage. He could 
really cut and he was a rough one to 
bring down, A fellow who resembles 
Jones a great deal is Billy Reynolds, 
who came out of Pittsburgh last year 
and did such a good job on offense for 
us. Billy's in the Army this year but 
watch him when he comes back. He’s 
going to be great. Ken Carpenter was 
another fine running back. We missed 
him when he went to Canada, Prob- 
bably the best runner in the league 
today is Hugh McElhenny of the 49ers. 

Of all the defensive men I played 
against, Arnie Weinmeister of the 
Giants seemed to be the toughest. Not 
only was he big and strong, but he 
was also very quick. When he and Al 
DeRogatis played together, the Giant 
line was tremendous. The Giants were 
the team that caused us the most grief 
in regular-season play. When their 
umbrella defense was’ working right, 
they were really rough. 
_ Tremember how we counteracted it 
in one game, in 1950, when we were 
both fighting for the lead in our 
division, The game was played in 
New York late in the season and the 
weather was bad. I think it had 
snowed the day before and the field 
was frozen solid. That was the time 
we played in sneakers, and it was also 
the game in which J did more running 
than I had before or did since. I 
hadn’t run like that since my days at 
Northwestern. I put on my cunning 
shoes for two reasons; (1) for self- 
preservation and (2) because we had 
specific plays designed to neutralize 
the umbrella defense. The Giants had 
their defenses set up that day in such 
a way so that the middle linebacker 
always followed Motley. Whichever 
way Motley went, he would go with 
him, The way we used the conven- 
tional draw play, I'd go back as if to 
pass and hand off to Motley who 
would barrel through the middle. The 
linebackers’ tending to drop back on 
defense helped make the play. go for 
yardage. In this particular game, if 
Motley stayed back, waiting for the 
ball in the draw play, the middle 
linebacker would just stand there 
waiting for him. So we did this: 
When Motley went out for a pass, he’d 
drift to the sidelines and the middle 
linebacker would drift with him. That 
left_no linebackers up the middle and 
all I had to do was get past the line- 
men, I couldn't help but make five or 
ten yards every time I did. We ruined 
the Giants that day. 

Another unusual game sticks out in 
my mind, There’s an old AAC pass- 
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ing record that reads: “Longest for- 
ward pass play—99 yards, Otto Gra- 
ham to Mac Speedie, Cleveland vs. 
Buffalo, November 2, 1947. Touch- 
down.” That only tells half the story. 

The Buffalo Bills, with George Rat- 
terman playing quarterback, had a 
pretty good team then. We were 
ahead of them, 14-0, in the second 
period but they had marched far 
down the field, Our defense finally 
stopped them on fourth down on our 
one-foot line. If they had scored, 
there's no telling what they might 
have done after that. Time out was 
called and our offensive team came 
back into the game. We were back in 
the end zone in a huddle and the fel- 
lows asked me what play I was going 
to call. Well, all my life I've wanted 
to call a screen pass from my own 
end zone—at a time when I knew the 
team woudn’t be expecting it. So I 
said to myself, here's the perfect op- 
portunity. They're all keyed up and 
they’re going to come blowing in here 
as hard as they can. Why not call the 
screen pass? 

The boys all moaned and groaned. 
“You can’t do that,” they said. I said, 
“What are you worrying about? I 
won't let them trap me!back here. If 
I see I’m getting rushed, I'll take the 
ball and throw it in the stands, What 
can they do? They can penalize me 
half the distance to the goal line. 
The ball’s on the one-foot line now. 
All they can do is penalize us six 
inches. So what? I promise you they 
won't get a safety.” 

‘So the teams lined up, and just be- 
fore the ball was snapped, I saw the 
linebacker covering Mac Speedie come 
over to the middle. He was going to 
try and rush me from there. It was a 
perfect set-up. The end came charg- 
ing in hard, Mac bumped him, and I 
just lobbed a little floater right over 
the end’s head to Mac. He caught the 
ball on the goal line and went right 
down the sidelines 100 yards. Nobody 
touched him. One guy had a chance 
at him, Buckets Hirsch, who played 
football with me at Northwestern. But 
he wasn’t fast enough. Now we were 
ahead 21-0 and the Bills were beaten. 
I threw a little looper and got credit 
for a 99-yard pass. I got a big kick 
out of it, but you can imagine how the 
coaches on the bench felt! 

I mentioned that 1950 championship 
game against the Rams as being my 
greatest thrill in football. A close 
second was our first game in the NFL, 
against the Philadelphia Eagles—and 
for the same reason. That was a game 
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we had been waiting for for years. 
We just wanted to prove we could 
handle ourselves in National Football 
League competition. Paul Brown, 
who's a great believer in psychology. 
didn’t have to use any on us that 
night. We would have gone out and 
played for nothing. As it was we won, 
35-12, and I had a good night. I think 
I threw three touchdown passes but 
our receivers were so wide open my 
mother could have hit them, 

The All-America Conference was a 
good one, don’t let anyone tell you 
different. The conference had its weak 
teams and its strong teams, the same 
as the National League. I remember 
talking to some of the veterans of the 
NFL when we went into the league 
and they all said if we had been in 
the old league from the start, we 
would have walked away with it 
easily. 

Just because I’m a veteran, I don't 
mean to set myself up as an oracle of 
pro football. It’s a great game and 
it’s getting better. But there’s always 
room for improvement and I’d like to 
set down a few things I feel the league 
can do to better itself. 

For one thing, it’s my honest belief 
that the game is getting dirtier. This 
goes for high school, college and pro, 
There’s no excuse for it. I don’t care 
if it happens only once in a ball game 
that a player will haul off and slug 
somebody else; once is too often. How 
do you think it looks to these young 
kids all over the nation who see such 
stuff on their television sets? Our 
coaches and our teachers and our 
schools try to teach children clean 
living and good sportsmanship. So 
what happens? They hear about it 
and talk about it and then they turn 
around and watch the best in the 
business, and right there in plain view 
someone's slugging somebody or kick- 
ing somebody. 

Just look at the pro linemen these 
days. Almost every one of them is 
wearing a mask. After I got that 
mouth injury in 1953, Paul Brown 
made all of us wear a little plastic 
bar to cover the mouth. It doesn’t 
give the protection of a bird cage but 
it does prevent some of those blows 
from a foot flying through the air; and 
it doesn’t bother your vision or 
breathing. In that game against the 
49ers in San Francisco late in the 
1953 season, I went back to pass and 
couldn’t find anybody open, so I ran. 
I picked up 25 yards and finally got 
knocked out of bounds. One of the 
49ers came diving across the pile and 
caught me smack in the mouth 
with his elbow. The doctor put five 
stitches on the outside of my lip and 
seven on the inside and I played the 
second half. (Incidentally, I was the 
only member of the original Browns 
never to miss a game.) I didn't want 
to embarrass the player so I told the 
newspapermen after the game that I 
didn’t think he had done it on pur- 
pose. But he had his arm out, all 
Tight, and you don’t tackle with your 
elbows. I don’t think he-really meant 
to slug me. He just wasn’t thinking. 

Some of the dirty football is as 
much the officials’ fault as anyone 
else’s. I would really like to be an 
official. Once I saw a guy swing a 
haymaker at another player and just 
miss him. The official was standing 
there and saw the whole thing. I went 
up to him and said: 

“Why didn't you call it?” 

“He didn’t hit him,” the official 
answered. 

Now, to me, this is outrageous. If I 


were an official IT would have those 
guys out of the game so fast you 
wouldn't see them for dust. I'd clear 
out the whole bench if I had to. Most 
of the officials are competent and are 
fine men, But they make mistakes like 
everyone else. 

I think the upswing in dirty ball is 
caused by that overemphasis on win- 
ning I mentioned previously, Some 
coaches will let their players do any- 
thing in order to win. I want to win 
as badly as anyone else, but you can 
win just as easily playing clean foot- 
ball, And you keep your self respect. 

A man who understood this was 
Buck Shaw, the 49ers’ coach who lost 
his job at the end of last season. I 
picked up a great deal of vespect for 
Shaw after an incident that happened 
to me a few years ago in San Fran- 
ciseo in the old league. 

We had’ played three games in a 
period of eight days. We played the 
New York Yankees on a Sunday, flew 
to Los Angeles for a Thanksgivii 
morning game with the Rams 
then we were to meet San Francisco 
that Sunday. I jammed my knee in 
the Thanksgiving game against the 
Rams and it didn’t look as if I could 
play against the 49ers. Paul Brown 
told me not to dre: But our trainer 
talked me into putting tape on the 
knee just to test it out. Well, I got 
out there and it didn't feel too bad. I 
couldn’t run at all, but I could go 
back and pass. 

On the first play from scrimmage, 
San Francisco fumbled. I went in and 
threw a long pass. I was supposed 
to throw it to Speedie coming across; 
Lavelli was going straight down the 
field as a decoy. But Dante outran his 
man, so I threw him the long one and 
we Scored. From then on, I played 
every minute on offense. During the 
game I noticed that the few times I 
was trapped behind the line the 49ers 
would tackle me, but no one roughed 
me up. It went on like that the whole 
game. Afterwards, I learned that 
Buck Shaw had told his players that 
the first one who roughed me up 
would get fired. If we had more 
coaches like Shaw, dirty football 
would never be a problem; Since we 
don't, we need stricter officiating, but 
it has to have the endorsement of the 
league and the club owners. Other- 
wise it would be useless. It’s all right 
for Bert Bell, who is a great commis- 
sioner, to say that the boys get a little 
excited once in a while, because they 
do, but that’s no excuse. 

One way to cut down the incidence 
of dirty ball would be to stiffen the 
rules regarding the grounding of the 
ball-carrier. When a runner goes 
down I think the ball should be called 
dead. I've seen fellows come in on a 
ball-cayrier lying on the ground, and 
instead of coming in to grab him, 
they’ll come in and land with their 
knees—all 250 or 260 pounds of them 
—right in the middle of the guy's 
back. That's one rule that needs 
sharper teeth, 

The league could also do a few 
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things for the welfare of its players. 
For example, I think that a player 
should be paid for going to training 
camp. I’ve seen kids go to camp and 
work like dogs and break their backs 
playing in the exhibition games, and 
then get cut from the squad. All they 
had for their pains was room and 
board and transportation money—and 
broken hearts. 

A minimum salary, like baseball 
has, would be a smart thing in pro- 
fessional football. Most of us on the 
Browns were treated very well, but 
there are some teams in the league 
who don’t do much for the players. 
And it wouldn’t hurt to have player 
representatives meet with manage- 
ment as is done in baseball. Sometimes 
you need someone to carry your 
gripes to the front office. 

One thing we have over baseball 
is our television program, I think 
television has done tremendous 
things for pro football. The league 
has been very smart about it. The 
local fans see’ all the road games on 
DV. However, no home games are 
televised in Cleveland, and if the 
Browns are playing at home, no pro 
games are shown in the area. Televi- 
sion is going into places where peo- 
ple have never had a chance to see 
professional football, and it’s making 
more fans for the game. 

IT know one thing, when the Browns 
are on the road I'll be home watch- 
ing them on television. And when 
they’re home, I'll be in the stands. I'l 
do all the watching I can. But I'll leave 
the playing to the younger fellows. 
From now on my recreation will be 
confined to less ‘strenuous activities, 
such as golf and music. When I got 
out of college I didn’t have much time 
for musie (I majored in music at 
Northwestern), but recently I started 
taking piano lessons. Incidentally, you 
hear a lot of young people turn up 
their noses at the suggestion of tak- 
ing music lessons. Am I a si: be- 
cause I play the piano? If I am, you 
might as well know it all. I play ‘the 
violin, French horn and cornet, too. 

My children will probably take up 
a musical instrument, and I want 
them to participate in sports, too. I'd 
like very much to see my two boys 
play football, but I'm not going to 
press them. Right now they’d rather 
watch the Ione Ranger or Davy 
Crockett than see a football game on 
television, I think all kids should take 
part in sports. The kids learn to play 
together and they learn, win or lose, 
to play by the rules. These are the 
lessons of life and I think children 
can learn them better and quicker if 
they go out and play sports, 

As for me, I wouldn’t change my 
life in any respect. I’ve always been 
lucky. I was lucky to be born with 
coordination, and I was lucky to de- 
velop it to the point I did. Today I’m 
lucky to be able to look back on a 
career in sports that is full of happy 
moments. I wouldn’t trade those nine 
seasons with the Browns for anything, 
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Hurricane Every Friday Night 


(Continued from page 23) 
university) made its national mark,” 
says coach Andy Gustafson, That was 
his third season at Miami and away 
from the U, S. Military Academy at 
West Point, where, as Earl Blaik’s 
backfield coach, he had become accus- 
tomed to working with players like 
Glenn Davis, Doc Blanchard, Arnold 
Tucker, Bobby Jack Stuart and their 
helpers. Now, in his eighth season, he 
looks back upon that incredible Satur- 
day and says: “It was Miami's most 
important athletic victory. It made 
the city of Miami conscious that we 
were a big-league school. It made 
the nation conscious of us. It made it 
worthwhile for anybody to beat 
Miami after that. That's how you 
measure your stature, I think—by 
how much it means to somebody else 
to beat you.” 

The arrival becomes complete this 
season when Miami plays what if con- 
siders the best prestige schedule in its 
relatively brief football history, It be- 
gins with Georgia Tech in Atlanta and 
reaches an early crescendo on Friday 
night, October 7, when Notre Dame 
makes its first business trip to Florida. 
Seventy-six thousand people will cram 
the Orange Bowl to see the Hurricanes 
play the Irish, It will be more than a 
game of prestige, for Miami has the 
equipment to cope with such a famous 
foe. On the basis of a 1954 record 
scarred only by a one-point defeat by 
Auburn, on the strength of a power- 
ful backfield with complementary 
speed, on toughness and depth in a 
veteran line, and on a coaching staff 
mightily respected in the trade, Miami 
was rated among the best five college 
teams in the country in pre-season 
polls. 

Match this, if you will, against the 
University of Miami of October 23, 
1927, That was the date of the be- 
ginning of varsity football at the 
School. In the wooden stands of what 
was called University Field, located 
on a vacant lot in suburban Coral 
Gables, Miami defeated Rollins Col- 
lege of Winter Park, Fla., 39-3, for 
coach Howard Buck and an audience 
of 355 spectators. The school was a 
year old and had played a freshman 
schedule the previous season. It was 
generally a laughable matter that Dr. 
Bowman Ashe, the founder and first 
president, should haye had the au- 
dacity to open the doors of the tri- 
angular San Sebastian building and 
call it a university, San Sebastian had 
been intended to perform the services 
of a resort hotel in the first big Flor- 
ida real estate boom, The university 
was part of an original master plan to 
make of Coral Gables a city with 
everything. The plan vanished when 
the boom fizzled, but Dr. Ashe, who 
had been imported from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, forged reso- 
lutely ahead, though the debt soared 
to $500,000. 

Quickly it was discovered that U-M, 
as the school is known around the 
city, would have no football rights on 
Saturday afternoon. The high schools 
had the day sewed up and would not 
surrender, This drove the collegiate 
stepchild to playing Friday afternoon 
and brought about a subsequent situ- 
ation that has become one of the few 
traditions on a campus with no ivy on 
its walls. When night football was 
established, and when the city de- 
veloped the Orange Bowl out of a 


small affair called the Palm Festival, 
U-M found itself established in a full- 
grown football plant. Saturday after- 
noon was available by this time, but 
U-M had discovered that Miamians 
preferred their football in the cool of 
the evening. And so U-M football has 
become a social event in Miami. On 
Friday night, in the fall, it’s the thing 
to do to go out and watch the Hurri- 
canes. Cocktail parties and buffet din- 
ners are planned around U-M's home 
games. Country clubs organize foot- 
ball parties, deliver their guests to the 
stadium by chartered busses, then 
bring them back for post-game din- 
ners and dances. Business firms in 
the city buy up blocks of tickets and 
entertain their guests at Friday night 
football. One man has been buying 
99 tickets in_ the same spot for ten 
years. The U-M band, cheerleaders 
and hurricanettes, a string of hand- 
some marching girls, maintain the 
proper collegiate atmosphere on the 
sidelines and at halftime. 

The success of the tradition is firmly 
established in the attendance records. 
Last season Miami drew 306,162 for 
seven games with Furman, Baylor, 
Holy Cross, Mississippi State, Mary- 
land, Fordham and Alabama, an at- 
tendance that ranked first in the South 
and seventh in the nation. The record 
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was established in 1951 when 339,963 
people saw eight games. With Florida 
State, Notre Dame, Texas Christian, 
Boston College, Bucknell, Alabama 
and Florida visiting this fall, and with 
the Hurricanes well stocked with good 
players, that record should easily be 
wiped out. 

The tower of strength this season 
is a tremendous backfield featuring a 
stubby Italian quarterback named 
Mario Bonofiglio, a high school con- 
temporary of Alan Ameche in Ke- 
nosha, Wisc., and a halfback named 
Francis (Whitey) Rouviere, who can 
do many things, such as run in a 
manner resembling Glenn Davis, Rou- 
viere comes from the village of 
Buckner (pop. 750), in the coal coun= 
try of southern Illinois. Of the two, 
Bonofiglio is the more indispensable 
because of numbers and Rouviere the 
more renowned because Gustafson 
has called him “the best halfback in 
the country today.” 

Rouviere is a good example of Mi- 
ami’s far-ranging recruiting, which 
runs a shockingly light traffic in its 
own state, There is an assistant on the 
staff named George Trogdon, a native 
of Illinois and once the coach of a high 


school power in Miami. An alumnus 
living in the Buckner area wrote Gus— 
tafson about Rouviere. Trogdon, who 
makes annual recruiting forays into 
the Midwest in the summer, was in- 
structed to stop by Buckner and look 
at the prodigy. 

While a filling-station attendant re~ 
fueled his car in Buckner, Trogdon 
spoke to a small boy standing by: 
“Say, kid,” he said, “have you ever 
heard of Whitey Rouviere?” 

“Have I ever heard of Whitey Rou- 
viere!” the boy exclaimed. “He's only 
the greatest.” 

Buckner was a small town and Rou- 
viere was then only a medium-size 
boy, but he got his scholarship. It 
wasn't until some months later that 
Trogdon discovered the youngster he 
had talked with was Rouviere’s 
brother. 

Bonofiglio is said to have landed on 
the U-M campus of his own free will 
and accord after he and Wisconsin 
severed relations. They say he hitch- 
hiked his way to Miami and paid his 
own tuition, room and board the first 
semester. It’s as good a story as any. 

The fullback is 210-pound Don 
Bosseler, with enormous power and 
acting ability, who had a big season 
as a sophomore last year. Gustafson 
operates what he calls the “drive sys- 

m,” a blend of the “belly series” that 
inated at Georgia Tech and the 
split-T formation, In order that it be 
totally successful, the fullback must 
fake so well that he is tackled on 
every play, preferably those on which 
he is not the ball-carrier. This de- 
mands a constitution of iron and the 
stage presence of a Barrymore, all of 
which the Bosseler boy ‘possesses. 

“He's sure to be an All-American 
before he graduates,” Gustafson says. 

Bosseler, who migrated to Miami 
from Batavia, N. Y., was discovered 
by an alumnus who came from Ba- 
tavia and settled in Miami after his 
college years. 

In case Bosseler should be wounded, 
there is a good 190-pound junior be- 
hind him with the solid fullbacking 
name of Paul Hefti, from Scarsdale, 
N. Y. While Miami dismantled Ford— 
ham last season, 75-7, Hefti grabbed 
a Ram pass and ran it back 98 yards 
for a touchdown, a school record. 

Behind Rouyiere and Jack Losch of 
Williamsport, Pa., the other halfback, 
come Ed Oliver of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, John Bookman of Baton Rouge, 
La,, and John Shields of Rochester, 
Pa., each a junior and each prepared 
to do a first-string college job. 

Bob Della Valle of Waukegan, Ill. 
perhaps the best student on the squad, 
is also the best all-round lineman. 
He’s a 215-pound tackle who, like 
Rouviere, has lettered on the varsity 
since his freshman season, The other 
tackle, Allan Rodberg, is the only 
home-grown regular. The solid guards 
are Joe Kohut of Ambridge, Pa., and 
John Krotec of Pittsburgh. Mike Hu- 
dock of Tunkhanock, Pa., is a vicious 
215-pound center. 

One of the U-M’s most serious losses 
came at end, where All-America 
Frank McDonald is missing. Bob 
Nolan of Wauconda, Ill., who put on a 
dramatic pass-catching show against 
Georgia a couple of years ago and 
then slumped, is available once more. 
While Bonofiglio as a passer doesn't 
promise a highly accomplished throw- 
ing game, Nolan does promise a sure 
target if the occasion arises. Don 
Johnson of Rhinelander, Wisc., is a 
letterman at left end, 


As the season approached these 
were the prospective first eleven Hur- 
Ticanes, a cosmopolitan group of four 
from Pennsylvania, two each from 
New York, Ilinois and Wisconsin 
and. one Floridian, There is something 
in this manner of “foreign trade” that 
indicates a missing stability in Miami’s 
way of football. 

“You must first be solid at home to 
have a good football foundation,” most 
any coach will tell you. 

There appear to be two major ex- 
ceptions to the rule of thumb in the 
country, Notre Dame and Miami. In 
many respects they are quite similar, 
dealing in a special appeal of their 
own. At Notre Dame the appeal is the 
church and an awesome tradition. At 
Miami, located 300 miles farther south 
than Cairo, Egypt, the school deals in 
the enchantment of its climate and 
the magic in the mere sound of the 
name Miami. 

Miami high schools themselves in- 
dulge considerably in intersectional 
Bames. Several years ago a team came 
down from McKeesport, Pa., to play 
one of the local prep teams and got off 
an impressively victorious job. Five 
members of that team got sand in 
their shoes on that frip and eventu- 
ally returned to play for U-M. One of 
them, Jack Hackett, a boy with a 
club-foot was the hero of the Purdue 
upset. 

Miami had a bad reputation as a 
refuge for tramp athletes. It was pos- 
sible to trace any numbr of migratory 
athletic birds from other campuses to 
U-M. Those days, however, seem to 
be gone forever. Miami has a sincere 
desire to land a bid to the neighbor- 
ing Southeastern Conference, and to- 
day, partially through the insistence 
of the rival University of Florida, con- 
forms to SEC rules and regulations, 
including the eligibility of transfer 
students. This accounts, to some ex- 
tent, for the national look of the 
roster. Outside of the state of Florida, 
Miami never dispatches its mission- 
aries into the SEC region in search of 
Hurricane converts. In the first place, 
it hasn’t the strength of tradition to 
compete with such established schools 
as Alabama, Georgia Tech, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Auburn and the like. In 
the second place, there is the desire to 
stay on good terms with the SEC for 
business reasons, In the third place, 
Gustafson and his staff have strong 
contacts in the East and Midwest and 
use them. Each coach has a territory 
in which he is a sort of specialist at 
recruiting. Perry Moss, the backfield 
coach, and George Trogdon, a line as- 
sistant, come from [Illinois Walt 
Kichefski, the end coach, comes from 
Wisconsin. Gene Ellenson, the line 
coach, and Bob Breitenstein, the 
freshman coach, come from Ohio. Don 
Cobb, former U-M center and the 
newest assistant, is the only Florida 
native. Gustafson himself was born 
in Aurora, Ill,, played and coached at 
Pittsburgh, and deals heavily in East- 
ern contracts. It isn’t an altogether 
unheard of event for an athlete to 
wander in by way of West Point and 
Earl Blaik, one of Gustafson’s most 
staunch friends and admirers. 

It is true that the heavy police hand 
of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association fell on Miami last year. 
The tight-lipped and officious NCAA 
never reveals specific charges, but in 
this case Miami readily admitted 
guilt and pleaded ignorance of the 

law in that “we saw everybody else 


doing it.” The athletic department 


Was accused of importing high school 
athletes, footing the bill for their visits 
to the campus, and giving them sweat- 
clothes tryouts. Tryouts are pro- 
hibited, but the practice of importing 
is general, except that on other 
campuses the expenses are handled 
through alumni and alumni organiza- 
tions. 

In the end it cost Miami an esti- 
mated $150,000. The school was put 
on probation for a year and banned 
from bowl appearances, cutting it out 
of a rich check it surely would have 
poeet up on a Sugar Bowl bid. The 

iami season was scarred only by 
Auburn's 14-13 defeat after the Hurri- 
canes held a 13-0 lead with six min- 
utes to play. 

On the academic side, the uni- 
versity is threshing water trying to 
keep up with the progress in football. 
In some administrative offices this 
would be considered as an unholy 
state of affairs. But President Jay 
F,. W.. Pearson, like Gustafson and 
Athletic Director Jack Harding, a 
Pittsburgh alumnus, views it with cold 
calm at Miami. “Football has helped 
us grow,” Dr. Pearson, an avid fan, 
said. “We are a school that must exist 
on unearned income. People become 
interested in our school through foot- 
ball. It can, in the way of developing 
community and financial interest, be 
very valuable.” 

It stands to reason that Miami, 
roaming as far as it does into the fields 
of other outstanding institutions, will 
not come up with the highest grade 
of classroom genius. Most of the Hur- 
ricane players major in education and 
business administration. There are, 
for instance, three engineering and 
two arts and science Majors on the 
present squad. The rest are pledged 
to business or education. 

Take the case of Gordon Malloy, a 
former halfback, now regarded as one 
of Miami's prize reclamation projects. 
Malloy came to Miami after being ex- 
pelled from Georgia Tech, where he 
was considered an incorrigible. He 
registered in physical education and 
made progress slowly, both on the 
football field and in the classroom. 

Before the 1954 season, varsity squad 
members surprised the coaches when 
they elected Malloy the captain. The 
worst was feared, but as it turned out, 
Malloy left the campus on schedule 
with his degree in June and with the 
eulogies of Gustafson ringing in his 
ears. “The finest leader Miami ever 
had,” said his coach. 

What happened to Malloy? 

“Well, right away I found out that 
Miami Wwas not the playground Td 
been hearing it was,” he said. “T 
guess they used to try to get students 
by the kind of publicity that made it 
sound like the rest of the city. I 
found out the beach was a place sev- 
eral miles away, and if you were lucky 
you might get there once in a while 
on a weekend. Anybody who thinks 
that U-M is a playground had better 
take another think. It's different be- 
cause you haven't got a lot of that old 
tradition around, but you're helping 
to build the tradition and living with 
it, too.” 

‘There is no colony set aside for the 
football player at Miami. He lives 
with the rest of the campus popula- 
tion of the 10,500 student body (in- 
cluding, happily for the male portion, 
about 4,000 coeds). All dormitories 
are built into apartments instead of 
single or double rooms, because when 
they were built Federal regulations 
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would allow only the construction of 
apartment space, 

The football players all live in 
seyen-man apartments, complete with 
telephone, kitchen, three double bed- 
rooms, one single bedroom and a 
living room. Some players live at 
fraternity houses, but even the fra- 
ternity members appear to prefer the 
apartment life. 

Just how much the prospective col- 
lege athlete is swayed by the well- 
publicized attractions of Miami can’t 
be measured accurately. It does stand 
to reason, though that a youth out of 
the coal-mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, the icy winters of Wisconsin, 
or the asphalt jungles of New York 
would be sorely tempted to explore 
the region he had seen pictured so 
alluringly in magazines, movies and 
travel folders, Tt is unquestionably a 
tremendous factor in maintaining the 
attractiveness of Miami's schedule. 
Where Miami is succeeding, many 
another school with big-time ideas 
has failed. But what Miami has going 
for it, no other such ambitious school 
has had—the climate, the trip to Mi- 
ami, the huge Orange Bowl stadium 
with the big dip of gravy for the 
visiting athletic department. 

Miami offers its home opponents the 
choice of a guarantee, or 50 per cent 
of the gate. With 76,000 clients in the 
house, paying up to $5 a seat, you can 
see why even Notre Dame is willing 
to accept an invitation. Even so, it 
took Jack Harding five years to break 
down the barrier, “We achieved it by 
bombardment,” he said. “I never let 
Moose Krause (Notre Dame's athletic 
director) forget that Notre Dame had 
been visiting California all these 

and that Notre Dame owed 
a a vis 

The Univers: f San Francisco, St, 
Mary’s of California, Oklahoma City 
University, Catholic U,, Duquesne and 
St. Mary’s of Texas, among others, 
have been thrown for a loss in similar 
big-time attempts. Miami went over 
the top the day that Dr. Bowman 
Ashe, who died in 1953, and Jack 
Harding prevailed upon Gustafson to 
forsake West Point and run their foot- 
ball program in 1948. Gustafson 
brought fo the school a name dis- 
tinguished in coaching, an inventive 
mind and a soothing, polished person- 
ality not unlike that of Louis Calhern, 
the actor whom he resembles. 

Since 1937, when he came down 
from the University of Scranton, sub- 
tracting the two seasons he spent as 
a Navy officer, Harding had been the 
head coach. Miami had trespassed on 
the premises of the great and had won 
an honor in its own hometown when 
invited to meet Holy Cross in the 
Orange Bow! game of 1946. Harding’s 
first season after his return from the 
Navy had been a big success losing 
only to Georgia. With the last play 
of the Orange Bowl game, the Hur- 
ricanes wrote some exciting history 
for their unsoiled record book. A sub- 
stitute halfback named Al Hudson, 
now a jockey’s agent in Miami, 
grabbed & Holy Cross pass and ran 
it back 89 yards for a touchdown that 
won a 13-6 decision. 

That actually was the season of 
Miami's first application for mem- 
bership among the major teams, In 
the past the Hurricane had been 
forced to play a schedule of such 
lightweights as Stetson, Tampa, Geor- 
gia State, Western Kentucky and the 
like. For example, five of the schools 
on its first schedule in 1927 have long 


since given up the game. In 1935 a 
halfback named Pete Petroski kicked 
a field goal that beat Wake Forest, 
considered Miami’s first major vic- 
tim. Three seasons later Miami finally 
arranged a game with Florida and 
immediately strained the new rela- 
tionship with an upset 19-7 victory. 
In those years the school sprouted 
its first big hero, a thundering half- 
back named Eddie Dunn, whose 2,505 
yards still represent the most produc- 
tive career in U-M history. 

On such as these did Miami draw 
for thrills until Gustafson arrived 
from West Point, He had been the 
head coach at Virginia Tech for four 
seasons after graduation from Pitts- 
burgh in 1926. He returned to Pitt as 
a Jock Sutherland assistant, once al- 
most retired from coaching in favor 
of a real-estate business in Virginia, 
then joined up with Blaik at Dart- 
mouth and Holy Cross. 

“T could have had other head coach~ 
ing jobs before Miami,” he said, “but 
I was pretty well situated at’ West 
Point with a $40,000 home and con- 
tentment. Truthfully, when Dr. Ashe 
invited me down to Spend a week in 
1948, I only came for the ride, I had 
no intention whatever of leaving West 
Point. Not until I got here, until I saw 
this modern campus they were build- 
ing, did I change my mind. 

*T couldn’t help but like Miami on 
account of Dr. Ashe. He was the dean 
of men when I was at Pittsburgh, a 
really remarkable man. I'll never for- 
get one thing he said. “They used to 
Jaugh at us,’ he said, ‘when we called 
it a university. Now it’s a great op- 
portunity. How would you like to 
grow up with a great school?’ I think 
that, as much as anything, caused me 
to come to Miami.” 

Gustafson came, Harding moved 
into the athletic director's office full- 
time, and the bell rang. Success wasn’t 
instantaneous. The new coach’s first 
team won four and lost six, his sec- 
ond won six and lost four, and then 
came 1950. That season the Hurricanes 
had their first unbeaten season and 
their first All-America player, a_big 
tackle named Al Carapella of Chi- 
cago, now with the San Francisco 
49ers, There was an upsetting tie by 
Louisville, another school with biz 
ideas that failed to jell, but this didn’t 
keep the Orange Bowl committee 
from inviting the Hurricanes to meet 
Clemson on New Year’s Day. Miami 
lost, 15-14, in a hectic climax, but 
won vindication the next year in a 
Gator Bowl re-match. It is indeed odd 
that in the period of its greatest suc- 
cess Miami is now barred from ap- 
pearing in its own bowl game. The 
Orange Bowl has a contract with 
the Atlantie Coast Conference and 
the Big Seven Conference. 

The Orange Bowl committee has 
helped to build U-M, however, in 
many ways. One day in the 1950 Sea- 
son the shower-room floor of the Hur- 
ticanes’ old dressing quarters, an 
aged and unsightly place, collapsed. 
An infuriated Gustafson went into 
the city and collared three leading 
members of the bow] committee. They 
came up with $20,000. The Purdue 
victory and a few more Gustafson 
solicitations did the rest. In no time 
at all the Hurricanes were dressing 
in a new $40,000 building. 

They don’t laugh at the University 
of Miami any longer. In Miami they 
cheer like hell and hope they can get 
a good seat on Friday night. 

= — 


Tommy Loughran, Champion 


(Continued from page 45) 
T'd say to him: 

“Who are you and what did you 
hit me for?* Z 

“And he'd say, ‘Ain't you Jakie? I 
thought you was Jakie!’ 

“To this day,” Tommy says, “I'm 
sure there are many people in South 
Philadelphia who think Jakie was the 
one who became the fighter. I know 
that when I was fighting, every once 
in a while I'd meet one of them who'd 
say: ‘Nice going, Jakie! I read about 
all your fights in the papers.’ 
kids in the neighborhood 
wanted to be cops or firemen, or 
wanted to run away and go to sea. 
Tommy wanted to be a fighter. “I'd 
say: ‘I’m going to be a fighter. I'm 
going to be a champion’ : 

“My mother and father thought it 
was cute. They weren't worried. They 
were sure it would never happen. But 
one night I had a street fight that 
really set me on my way. This was 
one Jakie had nothing to do with. I 
was about 14. The young men in our 
parish were rehearsing for a minstrel 
show and I suggested to some of the 
kids my age that we sneak into the 
parish hall and, just for fun, break it 
up. So we sneaked in. The only lights 
in the hall were over the stage, and 
they didn’t know we were hiding 
back in the dark until the leading 
man in the show finished a song and 
I let go with a big raspberry. Some- 
body switched on the lights and we 
van. There were about 15 minstrels 
and they all came after us. It looked 
like a bad time for us and I said to 
one of our boys: ‘Go get some help! 
Til try to talk my way out until you 
get back, 

“All of a sudden IT was surrounded 
by the minstrels. They were all yell- 
ing at me at once and then one of 
them hit me. He caught me by sur- 
prise and hit me so hard I staggered 
for ten feet before I fell. When I got 
up, I said: 

“Who hit me?” 

“One of them said: ‘I did, and I’ve 
got a good mind to hit you again!” 

_“He was a man about 26 and much 
bigger than I was. I guess he thought 
Pd run away, but I ran straight at 
him and hit him. He started to fall 
and as he did, I hit him again. When 
he got up, we went for each other 
again and the rest of them just stood 
around watching us. I was giving him 
a_bad beating when somebody yelled: 
‘Cheese it! The cops!’ 

“T ran home, went up to my room, 

ripped my clothes off and got into 
bed. I was pretending to be asleep 
when the bell rang and my mother 
jvent to the door. I heard somebody 
say: 
*\Have you a son named Tommy?’ 
“My mother said, ‘Why, yes, officer. 
He’s upstairs in bed. What do you 
want of him? I’m sure he hasn’t done 
anything.’ 

“The cop said: ‘All he did was give 
a grown man a terrible beating, I'd 
like to see him.’ 

“When my mother brought the cop 
up to my room, I told them what had 
happened—how we kids only meant 
to have some fun and this man hit 
me and I had _ to fight him, The cop 
asked me what I had done with my 
brass knuckles. I didn’t even know 
what he was talking about. ’d never 
heard of brass knuckles. He didn’t be- 
lieve me and searched my clothes and 
the closet and all over the room. Then 


he turned and said to my mother: 

“There's been no complaint, so I 
won't arrest him, although I would 
have if he’d had brass knuckles. But 
mark my words. If you don’t do 
something about him, he'll wind up 
in prison for killing somebody with 
his fists—either that, or he'll be a 
champion,’ 

“When the cop had gone, I said to 
my mother: ‘Don’t be upset. And 
don’t worry about me. I'll never go to 
prison for killing anybody—but I will 
be a champion.’ ? 

Now the country was at war and, 
one day, Tommy walked out of high 
school and, going straight to a re- 
cruiting station. enlisted in the Army. 
“I was tall for my age and weighed 
about 140 pounds,” he said. “I didn’t 
tell them I was ]6._ I made it real 
good. I told them I was 23. They 
took me and I was sworn in and told 
I was going to a camp in Georgia. I 
never got there, though. When I 
didn’t come home, my family natu- 
rally looked for me in the neighbor- 
hood and one of the kids told them 
I had joined the Army. I was lo- 
cated in a Marine barracks in Wash- 
ington—I don’t know why they sent 
us there unless the Army didn’t have 
any room for us in their barracks— 
and they sent me home. 

“I never went back to school. With 
my parents’ consent, I went looking 
for a job. I wanted one that would 
help me develop my muscles, so I 
could become a fighter. My first job 
was in the Navy Yard. I turned the 
handle on a pump that supplied air 
for a diver. Then I got a job working 
the bellows for a German blacksmith 
in our neighborhood. I was still hold- 
ing down that job when I was 17 and 
had my first fight. I was so ignorant 
about the prize-fight business that I 
just went up to the old Auditorium 
Club and told a man there I wanted 
to fight. He asked me if I had a man- 
ager, and when I said no, he said I'd 
have to get one.” 

That night Tommy went to the 
home of a neighbor, Joe Smith. Joe 
was a master mechanic in the Navy 
Yard, but_as a young man he had 
been a lightweight fighter. When 
Tommy asked him to be his manager, 
Smith at first refused, saying he 
didn’t want to see any boy enter the 
ring. But he finally gave in, and 
Tommy never had another manager. 
Their partnership endured for 20 
years and there was never a contract 
between them. When Tommy retired, 
Smith retired with him. He died five 
years ago but Tommy, who now lives 
in New York, never goes to Philadel- 
phia without visiting Joe’s widow and 
children. 

Tommy was what was known in the 
trade in those days as a “Philadelphia 
lightweight.” Matchmakers in Phil- 
adelphia didn't pay too much attention 
to the formal scale of weight and it 
was possible for a boy to weigh as 
much as 140 and still be classed as a 
lightweight. Tommy weighed 140. ‘I 
never tried to take off a pound,” he 
says. “With my frame, I was a cinch 
to grow into a middleweight or even 
a light-heavy, and I tried, by exercise 
and diet, to help nature build me up.” 

His busy routine—he still was 
working for the blacksmith by day, 
training by night and fighting regu- 
Jarly—was interrupted early in 1921 
by a fracture of his right hand. “I 
couldn’t fight for a couple of months,” 
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he says, “but I didn’t waste my time. 
T kept right on training.” 

It was then, too, that he developed 
what later seemed to his opponents 
and the spectators to be an uncanny 
sense of timing that enabled him al- 
ways to be in his own corner when 
the bell rang at the end of a round, 
thus saving himself a precious second 
or two—and robbing his opponent of 
the same. “It never had occured to 
me,” he says, “to time a phonograph 
record, but I heard somebody say one 
would play for about three minutes. 
I'm speaking now of the records we 
had in those days. I hayen’t timed one 
since, Anyway, since I always had 
boxing on my mind, the mention of 
three minutes made me think of the 
duration of a round, so I timed a 
record on our old phonograph at home 
and found it ran two minutes and 
fifty seconds, 

“I practiced shadow-boxing with a 
record playing until I had that 2:50 
set firmly in my head, That gave me 
ten seconds in which to maneuver my 
imaginary opponent so that I would 
be in my own corner when the bell 
rene 
“It was about that time, too, that I 
became a ‘looking-glass _ fighter,’ 
Really, I mean. I would stand in front 
of a full-length mirror and make my 
moves, jabbing, hooking, feinting. 
Then I'd try to figure how an opponent 
would move to block or avoid my 
punches, and I learned, for instance, 
how to shorten them or throw them 
from different angles. 

“Boxing became a science to me, 
one that I tried to master. When 1 
was training for a fight, I didn’t try 
to beat up my sparring partners. I 
simply practiced my punches on them 
—or practiced woe myself 
against the best punches of the man 
I was going to fight. Lots of people 
who saw me in the gym didn’t know 
what I was doing.” 

Most fighters can look back to a 
night that marked a turning point in 
their careers—a night on which they 
realized they had made no mistake in 
choosing their trade, For Tommy, it 
was a night in January of 1922 at the 
Arena in Philadelphia. “I was fighting 
a fellow named Jimmy Darcy,” he 
said. “I hadn’t seen him until, the 
weighing-in, and even then I didn’t 
pay much attention to him, It wasn’t 
until we got into the ring that he 
made an impression on me—and it 
wasn’t a good one. Although he was 
no bigger or heavier than I was, he 
was a hairy brute of a boy, I didn’t 
say anything to Joe Smith in my cor- 
ner but I was scared stiff. In the first 
round, he knocked me down. When 
I got up, he rushed at me and tried to 
knock me down again but I wasn’t 
scared any more, I was just desperate, 
From there on, it was a terrific fight. 
It’s in the record as a no-decision af- 
fair—decisions weren't permitted in 
Philadelphia then—but actually I 
knocked him down a couple of times 
and beat him. In the dressing room 
after the fight, Joe said to me: ‘Al- 
though you've won all your fights, 
‘Tommy, I never really thought you'd 
become a real fighter. But after to- 
night, I know you will.’ 

“And my father said, ‘To tell you 
the truth, Tommy, I never_thought 
you could fight at all. But I’ve 
changed my mind.' 

“So that was it,” Tommy says. “TI 
wasn’t the only one now who thought 
I was going to become a champion.” 

Still, a championship was almost six 
years away, although before the year 


1922 was out, Tommy was fighting the 
best middleweights and light-heavy- 
weights in the country: Bryan Down- 
ey and Mike McTigue and Young 
Fisher, Harry Greb and Gene Tunney 
and Lou Bogash. In 1923, he lost a 
decision to Greb, took one over him, 
then lost another to him. He was 


June 17, 1926, in Philadelphia, he beat 
Georges Carpentier. By 1927, he was 
rolling high. He had won seven fights 
in a row that year when he met Mike 
McTigue in New York on October 7 
for the light-heavyweight champion- 
ship and took the title from him on 
a decision in 15 rounds. 

Two months later, Tommy defended 
the championship for the first time. 
The challenger was Jimmy Slattery, 
the fast and amazingly clever ringman 
out of Buffalo, N, ¥, Old-timers in the 
fight mob still speak of their bout as 
one of the greatest of all demonstra- 
tions of the art of boxing. “Jimmy 
held his hands low and looked easy 
to hit,” Tommy says, “but he wasn’t. 
Fighting him was like fighting a 
ghost with three hands, Going into 
the tenth round, he had an edge on 
me, but he was beginning to tire under 
the bulling pressure I kept on him, 
and in the last five rounds I really 
gave him a licking.” 

Tommy opened his 1928 campaign 
with another title fight, this one with 
Leo Lomski in New York. Lomski was 
a squat, powerfully muscled bruiser 
out of the Northwest, recognized as 
the light-heavyweight champion of 
the Pacific Coast. This night in the 
Garden he came within a few seconds 
of winning the light-heavyweight 
championship of the world in the first 
round. He knocked Tommy down with 
a whistling right-hand punch. Tom- 
my was up at the count of nine and 
seemingly had boxed his way out of 
trouble when Lomski dropped him 
again, This time Tommy had struggled 
only to a sitting position when, at 
the count of six, the bell rang. 

As the second’ round started, Lom- 
ski rushed across the ring, eager to 
finish the battered champion, but 
Tommy fended him off with his left, 
then with a right hand aimed at his 
chin, and began, systematically, to 
jab, hook and spin the challenger. 
Round after round, it was the same. 
Lomski never landed another solid 
punch, He reeled and floundered un- 
der a piercing, relentless attack by 
the champion, and only his courage, 
strength and superb condition en~ 
abled him to remain on his feet, 

Speaking of it now, he says: “I have 
no recollection of anything that hap- 
pened between the first knockdown 
and the beginning of the fourth round. 
I saw the punch that knocked me 
down the first time, but I couldn’t 
block it. The next past I knew, the 
bell was ringing for the start of a 
round and as I was getting off my 
stool; I asked Joe what round it was 
and he said it was the fourth, Fight- 
ers frequently lost track of the 
round, so Joe thought nothing of my 
question. I hadn’t given any sign that 
for two full rounds I had been fight- 
ing from memory, you might say. 

*{ had heard before, and have heard 
since, fighters having the same ex- 
perience. I guess there is no way to 
explain it except that a part of my 
brain was functioning and, by instinct, 
I was doing the things I had prac- 


ticed so often that they had become 
a part of me.” 

Twice more that year Tommy put 
the title on the line, both times for 
Pete Latzo who, having grown rapidly 
since winning the welterweight cham- 
pionship from Mickey Walker only 
two years before, now was mingling 
with the big boys. Swinging into 1929, 
he beat Armand Emanuel, a heavy- 
weight, in Los Angeles, and Joe Loh- 
man, another heavyweight, in Tulsa, 
both in February. In March he de- 
fended his championship by out- 
pointing Mickey Walker in ten rounds 
in Chicago, In May, he beat Ernie 
Schaaf, a heavyweight, in Boston. 
Then he signed for a title fight with 
Jim Braddock in New York in July. 

It was the Jazz era, the era of quick, 
easy money, the era of the bootlegger 
and the big mobster. Bribery and in- 
timidation were employed by gang- 
sters to control fighters and managers 
they didn’t own outright. “I had 
brushed off a number of offers to ‘do 
business,” Tommy says, “and I was 
almost getting used to the routine 
when I was really shocked. A man 
whom I counted as one of my best 
friends came to me one day and 
asked me if I would agree to throw a 
non-title fight with a heavyweight 
who was being built up. There was 
only one thing I could say to him, 
‘You should be ashamed of yourself,’ 
I told him. 

“Tt was as though I had struck him 
in the face. I felt very sorry for him 
as he walked away—sorry to think 
that such a decent man should have 
allowed himself to be put in a position 
like that by a crowd of hooligans.” 

With the Braddock fight coming up, 
the mob tried again. “I could have had. 
a great deal of money,” Tommy says. 
“Although Braddock was a very good 
young fighter and a killing right-hand 
puncher, I was the favorite, and these 
fellows thought they saw a chance to 
make a big score. This time I wasn’t 
shocked. It was a mob guy who talked 
to me. I told him, ‘Nothing doing, but 
here’s a tip for you, I’m going to beat 
Braddock if it's humanly possible for 
me to do so. But I’ve been on the 
road a lot and I haven't been out 
of training for a week in nearly two 
years, and I’m tired, My advice to 
you is not to bet against me—but if 
you do, you could be right, and you 
can save the money you were going 
to pay me.’” 

The night of the fight, which was 
held in Yankee Stadium, no ringside 
on-looker would have guessed that 
Tommy was tired and weary of the 
ting. He gaye one of his greatest 
shows as he foiled the eager Braddock 
by the simple expedient of keeping 
him off balance with an unerring left 
jab and moving away from his right, 

The unexpected ease with which he 
defeated Braddock and an awareness 
that, one by one, he had thinned the 
ranks of the light-heavyweight con- 
tenders to the vanishing point, caused 
him to raise his sights. Tunney had 
retired the year before and the heavy- 
weight title was up for grabs; motes 
tan joined in the scramble for it by 
relinquishing the light-heavyweight 
crown and getting a match with Jack 
Sharkey. This turned out badly for 
him. He outboxed Sharkey through 
the first. two rounds, but in the third 
Sharkey nailed him with a right hand 
on the chin that knocked the wits out 
of him. Still erect but lurching aim- 
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lessly along the ropes, he said to the 
referee: “Get me a chair, will you? 
Td like to sit down.” 

“IT had been too impatient to meet 
Sharkey,” he said. “After Braddock, 
I should have waited and taken the 
rest I needed. The thing I had been 
afraid might happen against Braddock 
happened against Sharkey." 

Sharkey is the only man he ever 
fought against whom Tommy harbors 
any ill will. “He wouldn't give me a 
return match when he was champion,” 
Tommy says, “and I'll never forget 
that. If he had, I would have become 
the heavyweight champion. When he 
did give it to me, after he had lost the 
title to Carnera, I gave him the shel- 
lacking that had been coming to him 
for four years.” 

But Tommy did get a title shot with 
Carnera at Miami in 1934, He weighed 
186 and Carnera 270, yet, in spite of 
this tremendous weight advantage, 
Primo not only failed to knock him 
out but couldn’t even knock him 
down, But at the end of the scheduled 
15 rounds, Tommy was almost com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The fight had a tragic aftermath 
“My father died a few weeks later,” 
Tommy. says. “He had been in poor 
health for some time and I am sure 
the strain of the fight hastened his 
death,” 

Tommy kept on fighting for nearly 
three years, although the fire that 
once had blazed within him had died 
out. He won some good fights, and he 
lost others to men he could have 
whipped easily not so long before. He 
was still a drawing card and he went 
where the money was—to Buenos 
Aires and Lima and London and Paris 
and all over the United States and 
Canada—for he needed the money, 
He had once had a lot of it and he 
had invested it as wisely as a man 
could, but the depression had ruined 

im. 


“Tommy has $80,000 worth of rail- 
road stock,” Joe Smith said one day, 
explaining why he continued to fight. 
“The certificates are beautiful. I think 
he’s going to paper his bathroom with 
them.” 

He retired, at long last, in 1937, and 
started to build a new career for him- 
self. But in 1942, at the age of 40, he 
put everything else aside to enlist in 
the Marines. When the war was over, 
he was, for a time, a director of play- 
ground activities in Philadelphia, but 
in more recent years he has found a 
gratifying success in the sugar brok- 
erage field in New York. Occasionally 
he is heard as a ringside commentator 
on TV—his only connection with the 
sport he once graced—and in this ca- 
pacity he is the soundest, most forth- 
right and most literate of all. He has 
never married and he lives in bachelor 
quarters at the New York Athletic 
Club on Central Park South. 

“Once, a long time ago,” he says, 
“Joe Smith asked me where, when I 
settled down, I would like to live. 
I said I had three cities in mind—New 
York, San Francisco and London, 
When he pressed me to name one, I 
said; ‘New York, if I could have a 
place facing Central Park.’ 

“Actually, it wasn’t until after I'd 
moved into the A.C. that it occurred 
to me that my dream of a place to live 
had finally come true.” 

A champion all the way, Tommy 
had it coming to him. 
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DRUNKENNESS IN THE 
BALL PARKS 


employ him, Commissioner Ford Frick has con- 

ducted a survey to find out what’s wrong with base- 
ball. We note that the fans complained about how hard 
it is to find a parking space near a ball park, how easy 
it is to sit home and watch the game on television, and 
how annoying it is to sit through a three-hour game 
dragged out much too long by the stalling tactics of 
the managers and players. They are all legitimate 
complaints but we wonder that so little publicity is 
being given to what we think is the greatest single 
problem confronting baseball today. 

Drunkenness is increasing in baseball grandstands 
and is becoming so obnoxious that it is keeping many 
of the game’s most avid followers out of the ball parks. 
Unless something is done to check it, it will result in 
more lost customers than the parking, TV and long- 
game problems put together. 

Nobody likes to take women or children to a base- 
ball park and be forced to sit among or near loud- 
mouthed, profane drunks. But when you buy a ticket 
to a major-league game today, your chances of winding 
up near one or more drunks are dangerously high. 
What is even worse, you can be practically one hundred 
per cent certain that when the drunks start cursing and 
fighting and spilling beer and cigar ashes on the 
people around them, no park policeman or usher will 
do anything about it. As any steady ball-park patron 
knows, park policemen spring into action only when 
a small boy reaches over the box-seat railing to pick 
up a foul ball; they never move when a drunk makes 
the game a miserable experience for everybody sitting 
near him. 

- The besetting sin of most baseball owners is that they 

love to talk about how much they love the game and 
they hate to do anything to prove it. Any man who 
operates a major-league baseball club today and 
who closes his eyes to the problem of drunkenness in 
the grandstands is, in a very positive sense, contribut- 
ing to the downfall of the game he claims to love. Of 
course, doing something about the drunks may cost 
some money. But if baseball is to survive as a whole- 
some family sport, it had better be done soon. Specifi- 
cally, we think the baseball owners should, in concert, 
take these steps: 

1. Nobody who is obviously drunk already should be 
allowed to enter a major-league park, whether he owns 
@ season box or has bought an unreserved grandstand 


(= the objections of some of the club owners who 


ticket. It seems incredible that it should ever happen, 
but drunks are passed through the turnstiles every day. 
To allow them in is to play false with every other 
customer who may be forced to sit next to the drunk 
all during the game. 

2. Nobody should be allowed to go into the park 
carrying large quantities of beverages. At a Yankee- 
Cleveland night game at Yankee Stadium this past 
season, a whole section was subjected to noisy pro- 
fanity, filthy jokes, thrown objects and spilled beer 
by a trio of young men who were admitted to the 
park despite the fact that each carried a large paper 
bag stuffed with cans of beer. The three boasted as 
they came in that they had 50 cans among them and 
that they intended to drink them all. What was in the 
mind of the usher who admitted them, and where were 
the park police while they turned their section into 
a cheap barroom? 

3. The concessionaires should be forced to refuse 
to sell more beer to men already obviously drunk. 
This, too, sounds like stating the obvious, but it isn’t 
obvious at all. Instead of refusing the drunks, some 
vendors hang around them and cheerfully peddle them 
all they want. This may be fine for the concession- 
aires, whose disregard for anything except their own 
interests is often monumental, but it is very bad for 
baseball. Only the owners can bring about this im- 
provement, but if they want to, they can. They can 
also put pressure on the concessionaires to make soft 
drinks more readily available. For the obvious reason 
that there is more money in it, the ball-park vendors 
make it as easy as they can for you to buy beer, but 
more often than not a Coke is as scarce as an unassisted 
triple play. It’s time the owners realized that such 
tactics are not the sole business of the concessionaires. 

4. The ball parks should be policed better. Drunks 
should be thrown out as soon as they become ob- 
noxious. No cursing, obstreperous, belligerent trouble- 
maker should be permitted to remain in the grand- 
stand. The park police should be instructed to be 
vigilant in discovering such nuisances and unyielding 
in quietly but firmly escorting them out. If they really 
cracked down, and kept on cracking down, the situa- 
tion would clear itself up. The drunks would stay 
away or would learn to shut up and behave them- 
selves. 

Baseball cannot go on ignoring its responsibility to 
the overwhelming majority of decent people who enjoy 
going to the games but who are appalled by the freedom 
allowed a small minority to spoil the game for every- 
one else. We are crying a very serious alarm: If base- 
ball doesn’t control drunkenness and rowdyism in its 
grandstands, the decent people will stay away. 
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